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In previous volumes we have given a full account of ' The 
Elephant,' * The Horse,' and * The Dog ;' the im- 
portance of these animals in the service of man, and 
the interest attached to the account of them, justified, 
as we thought, the devotion of a volume to each. To 
the * History of the Monkey Tribe ' we have also given 
a volume ; and we now propose, in as short a compass as 
possible, to complete a * Sketch of the Histoid of the 
Mammalia.' Though we shall treat each family distinctly, 
convenience of arrangement into volumes will not allow 
of our preserving the scientific order, and we therefore 
give the following summary, which may not be devoid 
of utility. Our volumes, however, will not, of course, 
treat of the first order of the class — ^Man. 

Class Mammaua. 
A. Subclass Placentaia, 

Ordcn. 

1. Bimana: — ^Man. 

2. Quadrumana : — Apes, Monkeys, Lemurs. 
8. Cheiroptera: — Bats, 

4. Camivora : — divided into 
Felidae : — Cat tribe. 
Mustelidse : — Weasel tribe, Otters, &c. 
Viverridae :— Viverrine tribe, Civet, Genet, 
Ichneumons. 

TOL. 1. -r * 
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Orders. 

4. Carnivora — continued. 

Hyeenidae : — Hyaenas. 

CanidsB ; — Dog tribe. 

Ursidae : — Bear tribe. 

Phocidae : — Seals. 
6. Insectivora : — Shrews, Moles, Hedgehogs. 

6. Cetaoea : — Whales, Grampus, Porpoise. 

7. Pachydermata : — 

Terrestrial : — Elephant, Rhinoceros. 
Aquatic : — Dugong, Manatee, &c. 

8. Ruminantia : — Oxen, Deer, Antelopes, Sheep. 

9. Rodentia : — Hares, Rats, Porcupines, &c. 

10. Edentata : — Sloth, Armadillo, Manis, Ant-eater. 

B. Subclass Impfacentalia (Marsupialia, Auct.). 

11. Marsupialia: — Kangaroo, Opossum, Wombat. 

12. Monotremata : — Ornithorhynchus, Echidna. 



^^^^*^^^^^*^^^^ 



Order.— CARNIVORA. 

Family.— FELID^. 

In this family group, which scarcely admits of any 
generic subdivisions, are comprehended the most san- 
guinary, the most formidable, and the most typical of 
the order Carnivora. That is to say, in these animals 
the organs of destruction exhibit the highest degree of 
development. Among quadrupeds they are what the 
eagles and falcons are among birds. 

Essentially carnivorous, still, unlike the dog, which 
relishes carrion, they reject putrescent flesh, and con- 
sequently are more expressly endowed and fitted for the 
work of wholesale slaughter. Their instincts and powers 
are, in fact, in admirable accordance. Their frame is 
vigorous, but agile, — their limbs are short, the joints 
well-knit, but supple, and every motion is easy, iinee, 
<u[id graceful. Tney leap and bound with astonishing 



dty. Thdr footfall is silent, the feet bein|r proTided 
1 elastic pads, nameJj, a large basal boll or cushion, 
ooe under each loe. (Fig, 1.) The claws an of 
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enorraotu size, hooked, and sharp, and when not in uie 
completely retracted within a ebeatb, so as not to be 
vimue. These, indeed, and Ibe teeth, aretheinstrumenli 
of their destructive energy. 

The dentition of the Felidffi is very characteristic. 
Tbe incisora are very small, sis above and six below. 
The canines are of enormous size and strength ; the 
false molars are sharp and compressed ; above there are 
two on each ride,— die first small, the second long and 
conical. This is followed by the laniary molar (camss- 
sifae), which is bicuspid with an inner blunt tubercle ; 
behind the laniary is a very minute tuberculous molar, 
but this is wanting in the lower jaw, and the laniary is 
Inciupid. 

Dental formula. — (Figures 2, 3, 4.) 
T . 6 . 1—1 , 4—4 
incisors — ■ canines • molars , 

The shortness of the muzzle and (he boldness of the 
ocdpital ridge give an appearance to the skulls of the 
Felldffi as if they were drawn out backwards; the 
forehead has no sudden rise, but Is continued from the 
nasal bones to the occiput in a gradual arch. The 
union of the interparietal and occipital ridees forms a 
beetling promontor^ (to which is attached the Tigamentum 
nnchae), overbangiDg tbe ocdintal bone, which baa a 
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Fig. 4. 



perpendicalir, and even innardlf inclined direction; 
BO tnat the back of the skull appears abruptly tnincote. 
The orbits are large, of a eometrbat oial form, atid 
obliquely ntuated. The outer ring is incomplete, 
excepting, as br as we ourselves have examined, in «ie 
species, the Fdia planic^a of Sumatra, in which, as 
in the ichneumons, it is a fair circular ring ; indeed, the 
skull of this species (of which we have onlj seen a 
single specimen) we considered as approaching in its 
contour to that of some of the Viverrse. The tympanic 
bulla, enclosing the internal organs of heanng, is largely 
developed. In the Feiis planie^)* it is of peculiar mag- 

Tbe bold ridges, and the strength and form of thn 
zygomatic arches, indicate the immense volume and 



etrem of the muscles deatined to act upon the lower 

jaw. The articulatini; condjries are not raised above 
the straight horizontal line carried alone' the Bides of 
the lower jaw ; the^ are cylindrical, and firmlj locked 
in the transvereelr elongated glenoid cavities, the marina 
of which are so elevated hcfore and behind as to render 
any but a simple hinge-like motion impossible. This 
Bcisaor-like action of tlie lower jaw is in accordance with 
the trenchant character of the molar teeth, the mutual 
action of which on each other resembles that of the 
blades of a pair of shears. (Figures 6, 6, 7.) 

The skulls of the Felidce exhibit a general sameness 
of contour ; the principal diflbrence being that of site, 
acoording to the species. The ocelot has, perhaps, the 
most rounded skull, while that of the F^ii plaiaixpt 
is flattened between the orbits and narrow. Those of 
the lion and tiger are veiy similar, and not easy to be 
discriminated from each other. There is greater straight- 
ness in the longitudinal outline of the upper surface in 
that of the lion ; greater flatness of the space between 
the orbits; and the infra-orbital foramina are larger 
and oflcD double.. The following character, £rst noticed 



In the tiger, the nasal procetsei of the maxillary bonet 
never extend upwarda as far as the union of the naial 
bones vith the frontal, fuling hy the third of an inch ; 
while in the lion, the nasal processes of the maiillar; 
bones always attain the line of union between the nasu 
and frontal Dones, and sometinies even pass beyond it. 

In the Umbfl of the Felids we behold the finest 
display of muscular development which can be conceived. 
The dissected arm of a lion or tiger is a subject worthy 
the study of an artist. Hence to dash down their prey 
is an easy task. It has been sud that the Bengnl tiger 
kM been known to fracture the skull of a man with one 
atroke of its heavy paw. We may easily conceive the 
force of the muscles destined to act on the claws or 
talons to which we have already alluded. There are 
five toes on the anterior, and four on the posterior 
extremities ; and these are armed with the fonntdable 
weapons in question. By a beautiful utructural con 
formation of the liones, ligaments, and muscular parts, 
they are always preserved without effort from commg in 
contact with the ground, and are retracted within a 
o be kept shwp and ready for u 
— ' — —'-action, counteracted 
is efiected bj t 
] as to roll back the ultimate 



Elialuii which the claw encBsei, and brings it down 
y the outer Bide of the penultinuite phalani, which 
u flattened off to remoTe everj obstruction. From this 
position the talon can be thrown forward in a moment, 
the action of the double elastic spring being counteracted 
b; that of the fleior muscle*. In the act of striking 
with great violence, the Seior muscles strongly contract, 
brace up the tendon, and throw out the talon, wbicb, 
when the act is over, returns to its sheath. An anolo- 

Cs arrangement exists in the claws of the sloth. Its 
ke, as they may be termed, are governed by an elastic 
ligament, but its tendency, contrary to what we see in 
the cat tribe, is to press them towards the palm, in 
order to enable the animal to cling without fatieiie to the 
branches from which it suspends itselF. In Figure S, 



which is a toe from the left foot of a young lion repre- 
sented in a state of extension, a points to the two elastic 
ligaments; & the tendon of the extensor muscle ; caslip 
of inelastic tendon ; d the tendon of the flexor muscle 
<A'liicb passes over the upper extremity of the last phalanx 



ate, u OTer a pullejr, and (hue aMutt the powerful actioo 
of that muicle. 

In Figure 9, a toe from the hind foot, the two etatlic 
ligaments (a) converge to be injerted into the upper 
angle of the la«t phatani, and draw it backwards upon, 
instead of bj the aide of, the penultimate phalanx, c it 
« siip of the lateral ineluslic tendon, and a the tendon of 
the aexor profundus, which ia strongly strapped down bjr 
an annular liganieDt «. 



9 also illustrative of the me- 

Figure 10, a second phalanx of a toe ; h the last 
pfaalangal bone: c an elastic ligament 

Figure 1 1, a and h the extremities of the two bonei 
of the fore-arm ; e c the carpal or wrist hones ; d d the 
metacarpal phones ; « e the first row of phalangal 
bonec; // the second raw of phalangal bones; g g 
the last row encased with the claws. 
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The general skeleton of the Felide, as eiempliiied 
bj that of the lion (Figure 12), will citum a moment's 

The back and loins are long ; the vertebrte of the 
necic are remarkably large and solid, the firtt or atlas 
having its lateral processes flat and expanded; the 

spinous processei oF the dorsal vertebra are long, with 
the exception of the last two or three ; the transverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebra are large ; the spinous 

iirocesses are broad, but rather short, and inclined gently 
orwards, but become, as thejr advance to thone of the 
dorsal vertebrte, more upright, while, on the other hand, 
those of the dorsal in descending lose their ohliquitj ; the 
chest is deep ; the scapula is broad, with a high strong 
spine ; the clavicle is small, and merel j imbedded in the 
muscles of the shoulder ; the bumertis is short end stout ; 
it is remarkable for a high ridge or crest, which rises 
above (he outer condyle of its lower articulation. Above 
the inner condyle there is en orifice for the passage of 
the artery, which does not run round the bone, but, as it 
were, pierces it in a direct course onwards. This orifice 
"■d not only in all the Felidn, but ia some of the 
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American monkeys, in the seals, the badgers, the coatis, 
the racoons, the mustelae, the civets, the icSineumons, and 
others, but not in the dog, the hyaena, or the bear. 

With respect to the perfection of the senses in the 
Felidae, a few words may be necessary. 

Sight. — The sense of sight is very acute, and adapted 
not only for diurnal, but also for nocturnal vision. The 
eyes are placed obliquely, and glare in the dark, owing 
to the brilliancy of the tapetum lucidum, a concave 
mirror at the bottom of the eye. 

This glare is visible even during the day, especially 
when the animals are enraged, for the pupil dilates under 
excitement. In the smaller cats the pupil is vertically 
linear when contracted, but in the larger, as the lion, 
tiger, leopard, cheetah, jaguar, &c., it is circular. 

Hearing. — ^The sense of hearing is exquisite, and the 
auditory apparatus is accordingly developed. We have 
already noticed the magnitude of the tympanic bulla. 

Smell, — This sense is also in great perfection, and the 
olfactory apparatus is complicated, and abundantly sup- 
plied with nerves. The Felidae are, however, less 
distinguished for the sense of smell than the canine 
race. 

Taste. — ^The sense of taste is not very refined. The 
tongue is rough. The roughness of the tongue of the 
common cat is familiar to every one, as well as the action 
of lions and tigers in licking the bones of their prey in 
order to scrape off the adherent particles of flesh. This 
is effected by numerous homy papillae, differently ar- 
ranged in different species, but always with the points 
directed backwards. Figure 13 shows these papillae on 
the lion's tongue ; and Figure 14 a magnified view of 
them on a small portion. 

Feeling. — The long bristles called whiskers on each 
side of a cat's mouth are familiar to all : these are impor- 
tant organs of touch. They are attached to a bed of 
close glands under the skin, and each is connected with a 
nerve. Hence they communicate to the animal an 
impression from the sligl^ttt touch. If we imagine a 
lion or tiger stealing throuPra jungle during the darkness 
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of night, we ehall be alile to account Tor the use ot 
theie trhiBkera. They indicate to him, through the 
nicest feeling, any obstacle which may present iuclf in 
hia progreH; they prevent hiirt-ftom rustling the I&aves 
or bougha, and alarming his prey ; arid they thu^, in 
conjunctton with the soft springy pads of his feet, which 
render hW Mepa noiseless, engble him to steal upon his 
VDMapecting victim, and maHnik fatal bound. 



rrloo Lion. (BiibHy.) 

Th« Licit. 



The Item dimity of Che lion, his enormDin strength, 
his glowing eyes, hjg deep roar, and his deatructire 
povers, all combine to render this terror of the desert 
one of the mmt atln^we objects ot ■ menagerie. 
Herodotut infomu ui tbmne camels which cwried tfa» 
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iMggage of the arm; oF Xeraea were attacked by tbem 

in the diatrict of the Pnoniana and Creatonsi, on 
their marth from Acaathua to Therme {•flerward* 
Thessalonia, now Saloniki) : he adds alio that theie 
animale were numerous in the mountaina between the 
river N«stiu, in Thrace, and the Achelous, which 
flows through Acamania. Aristotle gives the same 
locality as the abode of lioDB, and the same fact is 
repeated by Plinj, who says, " Long£ viridibus prestaD- 
tiores lis quoa Africa aut Libya gi^nunt" — "They far 
exceed in stren^h those produced in AfHca or Libya." 
Pausanias, alluding to the disasters which befel the 
baggagre-camela of Xeries, states that the litns often 
descended to the plain at the foot of Olyaptu, between 
Macedonia and Thessaly. 
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IT,— Bengal Um, with Uoaaa. 

Lions were common In Syria, m we gather from nu- 
merous puBsagea in the Sacred records. Oppian st&tes 
that Annenia and Farchia produced a formidable breed. 
At present the lion is confined to the interior wilds of 
Africa, to some of the diatricta of Arabia and Persia, to 
the countrjr bordering the Euphrates, and to some ports 
of India. We hesitate not to uy that throughout the 
whole of this range the lions are specificallj identical, 
although different breeds may be distinguished. Of the 
African lions the Barbary breed is characterised by 
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having It deep jello wish-brown Tur, and the mane of the 
mftle is much developed. (FiC' IS.) 

The Senegal lion has the liir of a more jellow tint, 
the mane it leu full, and nearly wanting upon the breast 
and inaides of the fore-legi. 

The Gape lion presents two varieties, one yellowish, 
the other brown, the mane of the latter often deepening 
almost to black. The dark lion is aaid to be the most 
ferocious. (Fig. 16.) 

Of the Asiatic breeds the Bengal lioa has the mn'- 



magnificently developed, the colour of the fur of a dark 
yellowish-brown. (Fig. 17.) It attains to a very large 
»xze. The Persian or Arabian lion ia Eaid to be cha- 
racterised by the pale Isabella colour of the fur. (Fig, 
180. 

Within the last few years a maneless, or nearly mane- 
lew, breed has been discovered in Guzerat. Pliny alludes 
to a maneleas lion which he regarded as a hybrid occurring 

It is to Captain Smee that we owe our knowledge of 
the manelesa lion. On his return from Guzerat to 
England he brought several akins of such lions which he 
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himself had shot; some of these he presented to the 

Zoological Society of London, and communicated an 

interesting paper to the ' Zoological Transactions ' on 

the subject. The maneless lion of Guzerat differs from 

its Bengal, Persian, and African relatives, not only in 

the absence of a full mane, but also in being rather lower 

on the limbs, and in having a somewhat shorter tail, 

furnished at its tip with a larger brush. The colour is 

pale fulvous. A male killed by Captain Smee measured, 

including the tail, eight feet nine inches and a half; his 

weight, exclusive of the internal viscera, was thirty-five 

stone (fourteen pounds to the stone) ; his height three 

feet six inches ; and the impression of his paw on the 

sand measured six and a half inches across. (Fig. 19.) 

It is along the banks of the Sombermuttee, near Ahmed- 

abad, according to Captain Smee, that this variety of 

the lion is found : it occurs also on the Rhun, near 

Rhnnpor, and near Putton in Guzerat. ^'Duriag the 

hot months they inhabit the low brushy-wooded plains 

that skirt the Bhardar and Sombermuttee rivers from 

Ahmedabad to the borders of Cutch, being driven out of 

the large adjoining tracts of high jungle called Bheers, 

by the practice annually resorted to by the natives of 

setting nre to the grass, in order to clear it and ensure a 

succession of young shoots for the cattle upon the first 

fall of the rains." So numerous are they, that Captain 

Smee killed in one district eleven in the course of a 

month. They make terrible havoc among the cattle, and 

when attacked exhibit great boldness. The native name 

for this lion is Ontiah Baug, or camel tiger, an appellation 

firom the resemblance in colour to the camel. 

The habits and manners of the lion have been detailed 
by various travellers, and no one can doubt its strength, 
its daring, and ferocity. Near the precincts of coloni- 
zation in Southern Africa and elsewhere, where firearms 
are in use, it has learned by experience their fatal effects, 
and gained a consciousness that its powers avail but 
little against such weapons of destruction. If it is pur- 
sued, it turns and crouches, generally with its face to its 
adversary ; and it is then that presence of mind and 
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firmness are most needed by the hunter. Mr. Bufchell, 
in his ' Travels in South Africa,' gives an interesting' 
account of his adventure with one of these animals : — 

*' The day was exceedingly pleasant, and not a cloud 
was to be seen. For a mile or two we travelled along 
the banks of the river, which in this part abounded in 
tall mat-rushes. The dogs seemed much to enjoy prowl- 
ing about and examining every bushy place, and at last 
met with some object among the rushes which caused 
them to set up a most vehement and determined barking. 
We explored the spot with caution, as we suspected , 
from the peculiar tone of their bark, that it was what it 
proved to be, lions. Having encouraged the dogs to 
drive them out, a task which they performed with great 
willingness, we had a full view of an enormous black- 
maned lion, and a lioness. The latter was seen only for 
a minute, as she made her escape up the river, under 
concealment of the rushes ; but the lion came steadily 
forward and stood still to look at us. At this moment 
we felt our situation not free from danger, as the animal 
seemed preparing to spring upon us, and we were stand* 
ing on the bank at the distance of only a few yards from 
him, most of us being on foot and unarmed, without any 
visible possibility of escaping. I had given up my horse 
to the hunters, and was on loot myself, but there was no 
time for fear, and it was useless to attempt avoiding him. 
I stood well upon my guard, holding my pistols in my 
hand, with my finger upon the trigger, and those who 
had muskets kept themselves prepared in the same man« 
ner. But at this instant the dogs boldly flew in between 
us and the lion, and surrounding him, kept him at bay 
by their violent and resolute barking. The courage of 
these faithful animals was most admirable ; they advanced 
up to the side of the huge beast, and stood making the 
greatest clamour in his face, without the least appearance 
of fear. The lion, conscious of his strength, remained 
unmoved at their noisy attempts, and kept his head 
turned towards us. At one moment, the dogs perceiving 
his eyes thus engaged, had advanced close to his feet, 
and seemed as if they would actually seize hold of him^ 
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bat they paid dearly for their imprudence, for, without 
discomposing the majestic and steady attitude in which 
he stood fixed, he merely moved his paw, and at the 
next instant I beheld two lying dead. In doing this, 
he made so little exertion that it was scarcely perceptible 
by what means they had been killed. Of the time which 
we had gained by the interference of the dogs, not a 
moment was lost ; we fired upon him : one of the balls 
went through his side just between the short ribs, and 
the blood immediately began to flow, but the animal still 
remained standing in the same position. We had now 
no doubt that he would spring upon us ; every gun was 
instantly re-loaded ; but happily we were mistaken, and 
were not sorry to see him move quietly away ; though I 
had hoped in a few minutes to have been enabled to take 
hold of his paw without danger. 

'* This was considered, by our party, to be a lidn of 
the largest size, and seemed, as I measured him by com- 
parison with the dogs, to be, though less bulky, as large 
as an ox^ He was certainly as long in body, though 
lower in stature ; and his copious mane gave him a truly 
formidable appearance. He was of that variety which 
the Hottentots and boors distinguish by the name of the 
black Uony on account of the blacker colour of the mane, 
and which is said to be always larger and more dangerous 
than the other, which they call the pale lion (ymI leeuw). 
Of the courage of a Hon I have no very high opinion, 
but of his majestic air and movements, as exhibited by 
this animal, while at liberty in his native plains, I can 
bear testimony. Notwithstanding the pain of a wound, 
of which he must soon afterwards have died, he moved 
slowly away with a steady and measured step. 

''At the time when men first adopted the lion as the 
emblem of courage, it would seem that they regarded 
great size and strength as indicating it ; but they were 
greatly mistaken in the character they have given to this 
udolent, skulking animal, and have overlooked a much 
better example of true courage, and of other virtues also, 
in the bold and faithful dog." 

However meanly Mr. Burchell may think of the 
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courage of the African Hon, tiiere is but little doubt that 
in an earlier state of colonization, and before the dread 
of fire-arms had become instinctive, they were far bolder 
than they are generally found now. One of the most 
remarkable examples of the audacity of a lion is to be 
found in the Journal of a Settler at the Cape, more than 
a century ago. The first settlement of the Dutch at 
Cape Town was in the year 1652: the site which they 
selected was on the southern edge of Table Bay, and the 
number of the settlers amounted only to a hundred 
persons. In half a century the colonists had greatly 
increased, and had driven the native Hottentots a con- 
siderable distance into the interior, amongst dry and 
barren tracts. This is the ordinary course of colonization. 
In 1705, the Landdrost, Jos. Sterreberg Kupt, pro« 
ceeded on a journey into the country, to procure some 
voung oxen for the Dutch East India Company ; — and 
he has left a very interesting Journal of his expedition, 
which has been translated from the original Dutch, and 
published by the Rev. Dr. Philip, in his truly valuable 
^ Researches in South America.' The account which the 
Landdrost gives of the adventure of his company with a 
lion, is altogether so curious, that we extract it without 
abridgment :— 

*^ Our Jbiraggons, which were obliged to take a circuitous 
route, arrived at last, and we pitched our tent a musket- 
shot from the kraal ; and after having arranged every- 
thuig, went to rest, but were soon disturbed : for about 
midnight the cattle and horses, which were standing 
between the waggons, began to start and run, and one of 
the drivers to shout, on which every one ran out of the 
tent with his gun. About thirty paces from the tent 
stood a lion, which, on seeing us, walked very deliberately 
about thirty paces farther, behind a small thorn-bush, 
carrying something with him, which I took to be a young 
ox. We fired more than sixty shots at that bush, and 
pierced it stoutly, without perceiving any movement. 
The south-east wind blew strong, the sky was clear, and 
the moon shone very bright, so that we could perceive 
everything at that distance. After the cattle had been 
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quieted again, and I had looked over everythine, I 
missed the sentry from before the tent, Jan Smit, tram 
Antwerp, belongmg to the Groene Kloof. We called 
as loudly as possible, but in vain, — nobody answered ; 
from which I concluded that the lion had carried him 
o£ Three or tour men then advanced very cautiously 
to the bush, which stood right opposite the door of the 
tent, to see if they could discover any thing of the man, 
bat returned helter-skelter, for the lion, who was there 
still, rose up, and began to roar. They found there the 
m»ket of tte «sntry, which wu cocked, and al«> hi. oip 
and shoes. 

'< We fired again about a hundred shots at the bush, 
(which was sixty paces from the tent and only thirty 
paces from the waggons, and at which we were able to 
point as at a target,) without perceiving anything of the 
lion, from which we concluded that he was killed or had 
run away. This induced the marksman, Jan Stamansz, 
to go and see if he was there still or not, taking with 
him a firebrand. But as soon as he approached the bush 
the lion roared terribly and leapt at him ; on which he 
threw the firebrand at him, and the other people having 
fired about ten shots, he retired directly to his former 
place behind that bush. 

** The firebrand which he had thrown at the lion had 
fallen in the midst of the bush, and, favoured by the 
strong south-east wind, it began to bum with a great 
flame, so that we could see very clearly into and through 
it. We continued our firing into it ; the night passed 
away, and the day began to break, which animated every 
one to aim at the lion, because he could not go from 
thence without exposing himself entirely, as the bush 
stood directly against a steep kloof. Seven men, posted 
on the farthest waggons, watched him to take aim at him 
if he should come out 

** At last, before it became quite light, he walked up 
the hill with the man in his mouth, when about fortv 
shots were fired at him without hitting him, although 
some were very near. Every time this happened he 
turned round towards the tent, and came roaring towards 
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US ; and I am of opinion that if he had been hit, fae 
would have rushed on the people and the tent. 

•* When it became broaa day-light, we perceived, by 
the blood and a piece of the clothes of the man, that the 
lion had taken him away and carried him with him. We 
also found, behind the bush, the place where the lion 
had been keeping the man, and it appeared impossible 
that no ball shomd have hit him, as we found in that 
place several balls beaten flat. We concluded that he 
was wounded, and not far from this. The people there- 
fore requested permission to go in search of the man's 
corpse in order to bury it, supposing that, by our con- 
tinued firing, the lion would not have had time to devour 
much of it. I gave permission to some, on condition that 
they should take a good party of armed Hottentots with 
them, and made them promise that they would not run 
into danger, but keep a good look-out, and be circum- 
spect. On this seven of them, assisted by forty-three 
armed Hottentots, followed the track, and found the lion 
about half a league farther on, lying behind a little bush. 
On the shout of the Hottentots, he sprang up and ran 
away, on which they all pursued him. At last the beast 
turned round, and rushea, roaring terribly, amongst the 
crowd. The people, fatigued and out of breath with 
their running, fired and missed him, on which he made 
directly towards them. The captain, or chief head of 
the kraal, here did a brave act in aid of two of the people 
whom the lion attacked. The eun of one of them missed 
fire, and the other missed his aim, on which the captain 
threw himself between the lion and the people so dose, 
that the lion struck his claws into the caross (mantle) of 
the Hottentot. But he was too agile for him, defied his 
caross, and stabbed him with an assagai. Instantly the 
other Hottentots hastened on, and adorned him with 
their assagais, so that he looked like a porcupine. Not- 
withstanding this he did not leave off roaring and leaping, 
and bit off some of the assagais, till the marksman Jan 
Stamansz fired a ball into his eye, which made him turn 
over, and he was then shot dead by the other people. 
He was a tremendously large beast, and had but a short 
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time before carried off a Hottentot from the kraal and 
devoured him." 

In Southern Africa, within the bounds of the colony, 
and even sometimes beyond it, when the presence of a 
lion is manifested by the destruction of the domesticated 
animals, a ** hunt " is undertaken. Of one of these hunts, 
Mr. Pringle, who was a settler on the eastern frontier of 
the Cape colony, and in 1822 was residing on his farm, 
or **' location," at Bavian's River, has given the following 
vivid and most interesting narrative : — 

" One night a lion, that had previously purloined a few 
sheep out of my kraal, came down and killed my riding 
horse, about a hundred yards from the door of my cabin. 
Knowing that the lion, when he does not carry off his 
prey, usually conceals himself in the vicinity, and is very 
apt to be dangerous by prowling about the place in search 
of more game, I resolved to have him destroyed or dis- 
lodged without delay. I therefore sent a messenger 
round the location, to invite all who were willing to 
assist in the enterprise, to repair to the place of rendezvous 
as speedily as possible. In an hour every man of the 
party (with tne exception of two pluckless fellows 
who were kept a^ home by the women) appeared ready 
mounted and armed. We were also reinforced by about 
a dozen of the ' Bastaard ' or Mulatto Hottentots, who 
resided at that time upon our territory as tenants or 
herdsmen— an active and enterprising, though rather an 
unsteady race of men. Our friends the larka boors, 
many of whom are excellent lion-hunters, were all too 
far distant to assist us — our nearest neighbours residing 
at least twenty miles from the location. We were, there- 
fore, on account of our own inexperience, obliged to 
make our Hottentots the leaders of the chase. 

" The first point was to track the lion to his covert. 
This was effected by a few of the Hottentots on foot 
Commencing from the spot where the horse was killed, 
they followed the spoor* through grass and gravel and 
brushwood, with astonishing ease and dexterity, where 
an inexperienced eye could discern neither footprint nor 
* The Hottentot name for a footmark. 

VOIi. I. ^ 
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mark of any kind ; until, at length, we fairly tracked 
him into a large bosch^ or straggling thicket of brushwood 
and evergreens, about a mile distant. 

'* The next object was to drive him out of this retreat, 
in order to attack him in close phalanx, and with more 
safety and effect. The approved mode in such cases is 
to torment him with dogs till he abandons his covert, and 
stands at bay in the open plain. The whole band ot 
hunters then march forward together, and fire delibe- 
rately, one by one. If he does not speedily fall, but 
grows angry and turns upon his enemies, they must then 
stand close in a circle, and turn their horses rear-outward ; 
some holding them fast by the bridles, while the others 
kneel to take a steady aim at the lion as he approaches, 
sometimes up to the very horses' heels — couching every 
now and then, as if to measure the distance and strength 
of his enemies. This is the moment to shoot him fairly 
in the forehead, or some other mortal part. If they con- 
tinue to wound him ineffectually till he waxes furious 
and desperate ; or if the horses, startled by his terrific 
roar, grow frantic with terror, and burst loose, the bu- 
siness becomes rather serious, and may end in mischief 
—-especially if all the party are not men of courage, cool- 
ness, and experience. The frontier boors are, however, 
generally such excellent marksmen, and withal so cool 
and deliberate, that they seldom fail to shoot him dead as 
soon as they get within a fair distance. 

*'In the present instance, we did not manage matters 
quite so scientifically. The Bastaards, after recounting 
to us all these and other sage laws of lion-hunting, were 
themselves the first to depart from them. Finding that 
the few indifferent hounds we had made little impression 
on the enemy, they divided themselves into two or three 
parties, and rode round the jungle, firing into the spot 
where the dogs were barking round him, but without 
effect. At length, after some hours spent in thus beating 
about the bush, the Scottish blood of some of my country- 
men began to get impatient ; and three of them announced 
their determination to march in and beard the lion in his 
den, provided three of the Bastaards (who were superior 
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marksmen) would support them, and follow up their fire, 
should the enemy venture to give battle. Accordingly, 
in they went (in spite of the warnings of some more pru- 
dent men among us) to within fifteen or twenty paces of 
the spot where the animal lay concealed. He was 
couched among the roots of a large evergreen bush, witli 
a small space of open ground on one side of it ; and 
they fancied, on approaching, that they saw him dis- 
tinctly, lying glaring at them from under the foliage. 
Charging the Bastaards to stand firm and level fair should 
they miss, the Scottish champions let fly together, and 
struck — ^not the lion, as it afterwards proved, but a great 
block of red stone, beyond which he was actually lying. 
Whether any of the shot grazed him is uncertain, but, 
with no other warning than a furious growl, forth he 
bolted from the bush. The pusillanimous Bastaards, in 
place of now pouring in their volley upon him, instantly 
turned, and fled helter-skelter, leaving him to do his 
pleasure upon the defenceless Scots — who, with empty 
guns, were tumbling over each other, in their hurry to 
escape the clutch of the rampant savage. In a twinkling 
he was upon them, and with one stroke of his paw dashed 
the nearest to the ground. The scene was terrificl 
There stood the lion with his foot upon his prostrate foe, 
looking round in conscious power and pride upon the 
bands of his assailants — and with a port the most noble 
and imposing that can be conceived. It was the most 
magnificent thing I ever witnessed. The danger of our 
friends, however, rendered it at the moment too terrible 
to enjoy either the grand or the ludicrous part of the pic- 
ture. We expected every instant to see one or more ot 
them torn in pieces ; nor, though the rest of the party 
were standing within flf^y paces with their guns cocked and 
levelled, durst we flre for their assistance. One was 
lying under the lion's paw, and the other scrambling 
towards us in such a way as to intercept our dm at him. 
All this passed far more rapidly than I have described it. 
But luckily the lion, after steadily surveying us for a few 
seconds, seemed willing to be quits with us on fair terms ; 
and with a fortunate forbearance, (for which he met *-' * 

c2 
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but an ungrateful recompense,) turned calmly away, and 
driving the snarling dogs like rats from among his heels, 
bounded over the adjoining thicket like a cat over a foot- 
stool, clearing brakes and bushes twelve or fifteen feet 
high as readily as if they had been tufts of grass, and 
abandoning the jungle, retreated towards the mountains. 

" After ascertaining the state of our rescued comrade, 
(who fortunately had sustained no other injury than a 
slight scratch on the back, and a severe bruise in the 
ribs, from the force with which the animal had dashed 
him to the ground,^ we renewed the chase with Hottentots 
and hounds in full cry. In a short time we again came 
up with the enemy, and found him standing at bay 
under an old mimosa tree, by the side of a mountain- 
stream, which we had distinguished by the name of 
Douglas Water. The dogs were barking round, but 
afraid to approach him, for he was now beginning to 
growl fiercely, and to brandish his tail in a manner that 
showed he was meditating mischief. The Hottentots, 
by taking a circuit between him and the mountain, 
crossed the stream, and took a position on the top of a 
precipice overlookine the spot where he stood. Another 
party of us occupied a position on the other side of the 
glen ; and placmg the poor fellow thus between two 
fires, which confused his attention and prevented his 
retreat, we kept battering away at him, till ne fell, unable 
again to grapple with us, pierced with many wounds. 

« He proved to be a full-grown lion of the yellow 
yariety, about five or six years of age. He . measured 
nearly twelve feet from the nose to the tip of the tail. 
His foreleg below the knee was so thick that I could 
not span it with both hands ; and his neck, breast, and 
limbs appeared, when the skin was taken off, a complete 
confferies of sinews.*' 

The king of the forest is a term misapplied to this 
noble beast; forests are not his haunts, but burning 
desert plains and wide karroos covered only with shrubby 
vegetation or interspersed with tracts of low brushwoodf. 
In India it frequents the jungles and the luxuriant bor- 
-"-^^ of rivers, among which it makes its lair. 



Daring the day tbe lion usually glumben in hia retreat : 
as nieht seta in, he niiuea from his iair and b^na hia 
piowl. The Docturaal tempests of lain and lightning, 
which in Southern Africa are of common occurrence, 
are to him aeaaons of joy : hb Toice mingles with the 
roar of the thunder, and adds to tbe confusion and 
terror of the timid beasts upon which he preys, and 
upon which he now advances with less caution and a 
bolder step. In general, however, he waits in ambush 
or creeps insidiously towards his victim, which with a 
bound and a roar he dashes to the earth. 

Of the strength of the lion we have most eitreor- 
dinai;' examples on record. To carry off a man — and 



10.— Crippled lion, 

this has but too oflen happened — is a feat of no difficulty 
to this powerful brute. Indeed when we find that a 
Cape lion seized a heifer in hia mouth, and though the 
legs dragged upon the ground, carried her off with 
apparently the same ease as a cat does a rat, leapine a. 
broad dyke with her without the least difficulty— that 
another, and a young one too, conveyed a horse about a 
mile from the spot where he bad killed it — that a third, 
which bad carried offa two-year-old heifer, was followed 
on the track for five hours by horsemen, who observed 
that throughout the whole distance the carcass of 1^- 
lieifer had only once or twice touched the ground,- 
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may conceive that a man would be an insignificant 
burden. Such a powerful animal, however, we must 
not expect to see in the confined dens of a menagerie : 
there their limbs become cramped, their muscular system 
undeveloped, their bones often distorted, and their aaring 
and ferocity subdued. Such a shadow of a lion 
Figure 20 exhibits, taken from an individual three years 
old, which had been pent up in a wretched cage. 

The Indian lion displays the same courage as its 
African relative. Instead of retreating on the hunters' 
approach, he stands his ground, or rushes to meet them 
open-mouthed on the plain. Lions are thus easily shot ; 
but if they be missed or only slightly wounded, they 
prove very formidable. They will spring on the heads 
of the largest elephants, and have, it is asserted, often 
pulled them to the earth, riders and all. 

In the defence of her cubs the lioness is resolute in the 
extreme, and is doubly savage during the time they 
remain under her care. Her mate participates in her 
feelings. The lioness goes with young five months, and 
generally produces from two to tour young at a birth. 
They are bom blind. For several months their fur is 
obscurely striped, or brindled, the markings reminding 
us of those of the tiger : these stripes branch ofi* from a 
blackish line running down the middle of the back. 
Their voice is a cat-like mew. Gradually the uniform 
colour is assumed, and at about the end of twelve months 
the mane be^ns to appear : this increases, and the voice 
deepens into a roar. 

The lion attsuns to maturity about the fifth year : its 
term of life is of considerable extent. Pompey, which 
died in the Tower in 1760, had been there ror seventy 
years, and one from the Gambia died there at the age of 
sixty-three. 

It has long been a popular belief that the lion lashes 
himself with his tail to stimulate himself into a rage ; 
and though such a use for it is out of the question, a 
sort of claw or prickle has been detected at the termi- 
nation of that organ. Mr Bennett detected it in the tip 
*" the tail of a young Barbary lion. Blumenbach had 



[H«Tiouslj ascertained the fact of its existence in a 
ipecimeD examined by himself in 1829. M. Deghfiyea 
uinounced the existence of thia prickle in a lion and 
iioness nhich died in Paris menagerie. Mr. Wooda 
detected it only once out of numerous liona which he 
purposely examined ; he also found a similar prickle on 
the tip of the tail of an Asiatic leopard. 

This prickle is in fact only occasionally present ; it la 
not connected with the caudal vertebrse, but, as Mr. 
Woods states, appears to be inserted into the skin like 
the bulb of a bristle ; but M. Desliayes asserts that it 
is of a conical shape, and adheres to the akin by its base ; 
m does also Blumeabach. (Fig. 21.) We are much 
inclined to think it nothing more than an indurated and 
partially detached cuticle \ certainly it lalls off with the 
tlighteat touch. 



Hybrids between the lion and tjgress (Fig. 22) have 
occurred in our country. One litter was produced 
about 1S24 in Atkins' menagerie, and another Inter sub- 
■equently from similar parents was produced at Windsor. 
Of the first litter, one lived till 1842 ; all the others 
died before arrivine at maturity. Their colour was 
Inighter than that ol true lion-cubs, and the band* aton 
defined and darker. 

Eicepting in the vast wilds of Central Africa, un- 
trodden by the foot of the white man, the lion, even in 
the regions to which it is at present restricted, is much 
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t).— Llon-Tlgu CutM. 

more rare tban formerly. The ancient Romans procured 
incredible multitudeB for the arena : Sjlta brought a 
hundred malea at once into the combat ; Pompey gave 
six hundred, of which more than half were males ; Cceaar 
four hundred ; nor was it until the time of the later 
emperors that any difficulty in procuriug them began to 
be experienced. 

There are few travellers in Africa who have not 
been under tfae necessity of encountering thia fonnid- 
able beast. And many are the eicitmg narrativea 
vhieh have been related, of the incident of the chase — 
of escape from almost certain death — of triumph over 

The bushmen of Southern Africa, according to Dr. 
Philip, are in the habit of insidiously alta^ing the 
■lumbering lion with iheir poisoned arrows. They have 
remarked that he generally kills and devours bis prey 
in the morning at sunrise or in the evening at sunset; 
that be sleeps during the heat of the day to pro- 
foundly IB with difficulty to be awakened ; and that 
when roused, he seems to low all presence of mhid. 
Hariiing the spot where a lion u suppoeed to have taken 
Up his quarters for sleep, they cautiously advance, and 



■ilendf lodge a poisoned urow in ha breast. The lion, 
thuB Unick, springs from his lair and bounds off; but the 
woric is done, and tlie bushmen tbilow his track, kaowiog 
that in a few hours, or lees, he will expire. 

Tn Tion. 
Tlgra Btyai, Boffibn'a iVot, Bi»t. ; Ftlu T^ni, Linn, 



The Royal Tiger (Fi^. 23), as it is often called to 
distiDgaish it from the smaller tiger-cata, is far more 
limited in its range than the lion. It is eiclusively 
Asiatic. Hindustan may be considered as its head- 
quarters, but it is common in the larger islands, as 
Sumatra, where It is a feaifiil scourge. It is said to 
occur in the south of Chma, and also in Ihe deaerta 
which separate China from Siberia, and as far as the 
banks of the Oby. It is found in Tonquin and 8i- 
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The ancients regarded India and H^rcania as nurseries 
of the tiger. Hyrcania was a province of the ancient 
Persian empire, at the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea ; but its boundaries are not very determinate. 
Whether the tiger still inhabits this district is not very 
clear ; there is no reason, however, to doubt the concurrent 
testimonies of the ancient writers. 

The tiger is equal in size to the lion, but of a more 
elongated form, and pre-eminently graceful. The head 
also is shorter and more rounded. Occasionally indi- 
viduals occur exceeding any lion we have contemplated 
in menageries; but the average height is from three 
feet six inches to four feet. The general tint of the fur 
is of a fine yellow or reddish-yellow, ornamented by a 
series of transverse black bands or stripes, which occupy 
the sides of the head, neck, and body, and are continued 
on the tail in the form of rings : the under parts of the 
body and inner parts of the limbs are almost white. 
Individuals are sometimes exhibited of a very pale 
colour, with the stripes very obscure, and Du Halde 
says that the Chinese tiger (Lou-chu or Lau-hu) varies 
in colour, some being white, striped with black and 
gray. 

The ancients make frequent mention of the tiger, with 
which it cannot be doubted that Aristotle was well ac- 
auainted, thoueh he talks of a breed in India between 
this animal and the dog, meaning perhaps the cheetah, 
which is used for the chase. Pliny describes the ** tre- 
mendous velocity" of the tiger, and the devoted 
attachment of the tigress to her young. Oppian speaks 
of swift tigers, the offspring of the zephyr ; and of its 
swiftness Mr. Bell the traveller, and Plre Gerbillon, 
were witnesses in China, the chase of this animal being 
a favourite diversion with the great Cam-Hi, the Chinese 
monarch. It appears that Augustus was the first who 
exhibited a tiger at Rome, which was tame and kept in 
a cage. Claudius afterwards exhibited four, and Cuvier 
suggests that it was in commemoration of this rare 
spectacle that the mosaic, discovered some years since 
'" Rome, was made, representing four royal tigers in 
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the act of deyouring their prey. As, however, India and 
its products became better known to the Romans, the 
tiger became more familiar to them, but was never ex- 
hibited in CTeat numbers. Ten were in the possession 
of Gordian III. 

Active, powerful, and ferocious, the tiger is more to be 
dreaded than the lion, because it is more insidious in its 
attack, and also prowls abroad by day as well as by night. 
In some districts of India and in Sumatra its ravages are 
frightful. We are informed by Col. Sykes that in the 
province of Kandeish alone one thousand and thirty-two 
tigers were killed from the year 1825 to 1829 inclusive, 
according to the official returns. In Sumatra the infa- 
tuated natives seldom attempt their destruction, having 
a notion that they are animated by the souls of their 
ancestors. Tieer-hunting is one of the favourite field- 
sports of the East, and as the chase is not unattended 
with danger it is pi^uctive of proportionate excitement. 
Though horsemen as well as persons on foot attend on 
these occasions, it is more for the sake of '* being in at 
the death ** than of taking a decided part, for the horse 
will seldom stand steadily when near this dreaded beast. 
It is to the armed riders on elephants that the dangerous 
work of rousing up the tiger from the jungle covert is 
left, and of firing at him as he bounds along. The tiger's 
first object is to escape under the covert of the lone grass 
or jungle ; but, when wounded or hard pressed, he will 
turn with great fury, and by springing on the elephant's 
head or shoulder endeavour to reach his antagonists. 
The agitation of the elephants, which often lose all obe- 
dience to control at such a moment, together with the 
rapidity of the attack, renders this a critical juncture, and 
fatal accidents have often embittered the conclusion of 
the contest. 

Bishop Heber, in his 'Journal,' has given a lively 
narrative of the mode in which a tiger-hunt is conducted : 
»-*< At Kulleanpoor, die young Raja, Gourman -Singh, 
mentioned, in the course of conversation, that there was 
a tiger in an adjoining tope, which had done a good deal 
of mischief; that he should have gone after it hir- 
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had he not been ill, and had he not thought it would be 
a fine diversion for Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the 
district, and me. I told him I was no sportsman ; but 
Mr. Boulderson's eyes sparkled at the name of tiger, 
and he expressed great anxiety to beat up his quarters in 
the afternoon. Under such circumstances, I did not like 
to deprive him of his sport, as he would not leave me by 
myself, and went, though with no intention of being more 
than a spectator. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me 
to load my pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me 
a very fine double-barrelled gun for the same purpose. 
We set out a little after three on our elephants, with a 
servant behind each howdah, canring a large chatta, 
which, however, was almost needless. The Raja, in 
spite of his fever, made his appearance too, saying that he 
could not bear to be left behind. A number of people, 
on foot and horseback, attended from our own camp and the 
neighbouring villages, and the same sort of interest and 
delight was evidently excited which might be produced 
in England by a great coursing party. The Raja was on 
ft little female elephant, hardly bigger than the Durham 
ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She was a native 
of the neighbouring wood, where they are generally, 
though not always, of a smaller size than those of Bengal 
and Chittagong. He sat in a low howdah,* with two or 
three guns ranged beside him, ready for action. Mr. 
Boulderson had also a formidable apparatus of muskets 
and fowling-pieces, projecting over his mohout's head. 
We rode about two miles across a plain covered with 
long jungly grass, which very much put me in mind of 
the country near the Cuban. Quails and wild-fowl arose 
in great numbers, and beautiful antelopes were seen 
scudding away in all directions.*' 

The Bishop then describes the beating of the jungle, 
the rushing out of two curious animals of the elk kind, 
called the ** mohr," and the growing anxiety of all the 
people engaged in the hunt. He then proceeds thus :— 

* The howdah is a seat somewhat resemblioff the body of 
* ' and is fastened by girths to the back of the elephant. 



*^ At last tlie elej^ants all drew up their trunks into 
tiie air, began to roar, and stamp violently with their 
fore-feet. The RajVs little elephant turned short round, 
and in spite of all her mofaout (her driver) could say or 
do, took up her post, to the Raja's great annoyance, close 
in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The other three (for one 
of my baggage elephants had come out too, the mohout, 
though unarmed, not caring to miss the show) went on 
slowly, but boldly, with their trunks raised, their ears 
expanded, and their sagacious little eyes bent intently 
forward. * We are close upon him,' saia Mr. Boulderson ; 
' fire where you see the long grass shake, if he rises before 
you.' Just at that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently. * There, there,* cried the mohout, * 1 saw his 
head.' A short roar, or rather loud growl, followed, and 
I saw immediately before my elephant's head the motion 
of some large animal stealing through the grass. I fired as 
directed, and a moment after, seeing the motion still more 
plainly, fired the second barrel. Another short growl 
followcMl; the motion was immediately quickened, and 
was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. Boulder- 
son said, ' I should not wonder if you hit him that last 
time ; at any rate, we shall drive him out of the cover, 
and then I will take care of him.' In fact at that moment 
the crowd of horse and foot spectators at the jungle side 
began to run off in all directions. We went on to the 

Slace, but found it was a false alarm ; and, in fact, we 
ad seen all we were to see of him, and went twice more 

through the jungle in vain 

**I asked Mr. Boulderson, on our return, whether 
tiger-hunting was generally of this kind, which I could 
not help comparing to that chase of bubbles which 
enables us in England to pursue an otter. In a jungle, 
he answered, it must always be pretty much the same, 
inasmuch as, except under very peculiar circumstances, 
or when a tiger felt himself severely wounded, and was 
roused to revenge by despair, his aim was to remain 
concealed, and to make of as quietly as possible. It was 
after he had broken cover, or when he found himself in a 
situation so as to be fairly at bay, that the serious part of f"^ 
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sport began, in which case he attacked his enemies 
boldly, and always died fighting. He added, that the 
lion, though not so large or swii't an animal as the tiger, 
was generally stronger and more courageous. Those 
which have been killed in India, instead of running away 
when pursued through a jungle, seldom seem to think its 
cover necessary at all. When they see their enemies 
approaching, they spring out to meet them, open-mouthed, 
in the plain, like the boldest of all animals, a mastiff dog. 
They are thus generally shot with very little trouble ; 
but if they are missed, or only slightly wounded, they are 
truly formidable enemies. Though not swift, thev leap 
with vast strength and violence ; and their large heads, 
immense paws, and the great weight of their body for- 
wards, often enable thera to spring on the head of the 
largest elephants, and fairly pull them down to the 
ground, riders and alt. When a tiger springs on an 
elephant, the latter is generally able to shake him off 
under his feet, and then woe be to him. The elephant 
either kneels on him and crushes him at once, or gives 
him a kick which breaks half his ribs, and sends him 
flying perhaps twenty paces. The elephants, however, 
are often dreadfully torn ; and a large old tiger sometimes 
clings too fast to be thus dealt with. In this case it often 
happens that the elephant himself falls, from pain, or 
from the hope of rolling on his enemy ; and the people 
on his back are in very considerable danger, both from 
friends and foes, for Mr. Boulderson said the scratch of a 
tiger was sometimes venomous, as that of a cat is said to 
be. But this did not often happen ; and in general, 
persons wounded by his teeth or claws, if not killed 
outright, recovered easily enough." 

Instances are on record in which men have been 
carried off by tigers while travelling in company with 
others. The fate of Sir Hector Monro's son, wno was 
carried off out of the midst of a party refreshing them- 
selves on the edge of a junale, December, 1792, in 
Saugur Island, is known to all. Similar instances are 
related. 

Tigers are destroyed by various devices — pitfalls, 
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traps, the ipear, end gun. The plan of the boi-lnp 
and loohiDg-glass fortalcingtigera, leopards, &&, a device 
to be fojnd in aacient sculpture, ■ccordiug to Mont- 
faufon, is said to be practised b; the Chinese at the pre- 
■eot day. Fig. 34 refers to this kind of trap. 



K,— Leopod-oilEliiiig. 

Those who have represented the tiger as untameable 
have no ground for the assertion. It is a* capable ol 
being tamed, and of attachment to lis keeper, as any 
other animd of its kind. Tet with the tiger, the lion, 
and others of the race, caution should be used. Their 
natural disposition is ever ready to brenk out, and the 
mildect will, however tame they be, often show " the 
wild tridt of their ancestors." 

Neither die tiger nor the lion is capable of climbing 
trees, as are most of the lighter of the feline race : their 
prey is therefore exclusively confined to antelopes, deer, 
oien, horses, and the like ; while monkeys, and even 
birds, are among the prey of the leopard, the panther, 
and the smaller Felidte. 

Thi LBOFAan, Pahthkb, abd Ocbcb. 

The leopard {Fdi» Xeoporc&is), the panther (AAt 
Pardut), and the ounce of Buffbn (F«& Vncia), have 
been by many naturalists confounded together, and even 
with we jaguar of the American continent. With re^ 
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sped to the leopard and panther there are great dif. 
ficulties in coming to a determination whether they are 
distinct spe<»es or not. In both we observe rosettes, or 
■poU anwiged in rose-form, on a fine jellon ground ; 
but in the size and minor arrangement of these rosettes 
there is the greatest variation. Major H. Smith defines 
the leopard its diifering from the panther in being of a 
paler yellowish colour, o! rather smaller size, and with 
the dots rose-formed, conabting of several dots partially 
united into a circular figure in some instaaees, and into 
a quadrangular, triaogi^, or other less delenniniitB 
form, in others; having also isolated Uack spots, 
eapeotally about the outside of the limbs. (Fig. 26.) 



darker than the general colour of the sides. The lubject 
is still open for investigation. 

Both these beautiful creatures are widely spread in the 
Old World, being natives of Africa, India, and the 
Indian Islands, as Ceylon, Sumatn, Sec. &c. la Java a 
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*»,— Btuk Futha. 

black varied (FeSs mdas) is not uncommon, and Buch 

are occaaioaallj seen in our menageries ; they are deeper 
than the general tint, and show in certain lights onF^. 
(yig. 26.) A blacic cub, it is said, occasionally occum 
in the same nest with others of the ordinary colours. 

Nothing can exceed the grace and activity of these 
aninmls i they bound with astonishing ease, climb trees, 
and swim, and the fleiibility of the body enables them 
to creep along the ground with the cautious silence of a 
snake on their unsuspecting prey. In India the leopard 
is called by the natives the Tree Tiger, from its generally 
taking refuge wlien pursued in a tree, and also from being 
often seen araong ifie branches ; so quitk and active is 
the animal in this situation, that it is not easy to take a 
fur siin at him. 

Antelopes, deer, small quadrupeds, and monkeys are 
its prey. It seldom attacks a man volimtariiy, but if 
provoked becomes a formidable assailant. Like the 
other Felidee, the habits of the leopard arc compounded 
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of ferocity and cunning. A gentleman in the civil 
service at Ceylon has given the following description of 
an encounter with a leopard or panther, which throughout 
India are commonly called tigers : — ** I was at Jafina, at 
the northern extremity of the island of Ceylon, in the 
beginning of the year 1819; when, one morning, my 
servant called me an hour or two before my usual time, 
with * Master, master ! people sent for master's dogs — 
tiger in the town !' Now, my dogs chanced to be some 
verv degenerate specimens of a fine species, called the 
Poligar dog, which I should designate as a sort of wiry- 
haired greyhound, without scent. I kept them to hunt 
jackals; but tigers are very different things: by the 
way, there are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards 
and panthers are always called so, and by ourselves as 
well as by the natives. This turned out to be a panther. 
My gun chanced not to be put together ; and while my 
servant was doing it, the collector, and two medical men, 
who had recently arrived, in consequence of the cholera 
morbus having just then reached Ceylon from the conti- 
nent, came to my door, the former armed with a fowling- 
piece, and the two latter with remarkably blunt hog- 
spears. They insisted upon setting off without waiting 
fdr my gun, a proceeding not much to my taste. The 
tiger (I must continue to call him so) had taken refuge 
in a hut, the roof of which, as those of Ceylon huts in 
general, spread to the ground like an umbrella ; the only 
aperture into it was a small door, about four feet high. 
The collector wanted to get the tiger out at once. I 
begged to wait for my gun ; but no — the fowling-piece 
(loaded with ball, of course) and the two hog-spears 
were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, and awaited 
my fate, from very shame. At this moment, to my 
great delight, there arrived from the fort an English 
officer, two artillery-men, and a Malay captain ; and a 
pretty figure we should have cut without them, as the 
event will show. I was now quite ready to attack, and 
my gun came a minute afterwards. The whole scene 
which follows took place within an enclosure, about 
twenty feet square, formed, on three sides, by a strong 
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fence of palmyra leaves, and on the fourth by the hut. 

At the door of this the two artillery-men planted them- 

selves ; and the Malay captain got at the top, to frighten 

the tiger out, by unroofing it — an easy operation, as the 

huts there are covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of 

the artillery-men wanted to go in to the tiger, but we 

would not suffer it. At last the beast sprang ; this man 

received him on his bayonet, which he mrust apparently 

down his throat, firing his piece at the same moment. 

The bayonet broke off short, leaving less than three 

inches on the musket ; the rest remained in the animal, 

but was invisible to us : the shot probably went through 

his chedc, for it certainly did not seriously injure him, as 

he instantly rose upon his legs, with a loud roar, and 

placed his paws upon the soldier's breast. At this 

moment, the animal appeared to me to about reach the 

centre of the man's face ; but I had scarcely time to 

observe this, when the tiger, stooping his head, seized 

the soldier's arm in his mouth, turned him half round, 

staggering, threw him over on his back, and fell upon 

him. Our dread now was, that if we fired upon the 

tiger, we might kill the man : for a moment there was a 

pause, when his comrade attacked the beast exactiy in 

the same manner as the gallant fellow himself had done. 

He struck his bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at 

him — he fired ; and this time the ball took effect, and in 

the head. The animal staggered backwards, and we all 

poured in our fire. He stul kicked and writhed ; when 

the gentlemen with the hog- spears advanced, and fixed 

him, while some natives finished him, by beating him on 

the head with hedge-stakes. The brave artilTery-man 

was, after all, but slightly hurt : he claimed the skin, 

which was very cheerfully given to him. There was, 

however, a cry among the natives that the head should 

be cut off: it was, and in so doing, the knife came 

directly across the bayonet. The animal measured 

scarcely less than four feet from the root of the tail to the 

muzzle. There was no tradition of a tiger having been 

in Jaffna before ; indeed, this one must have either come 

a distance of almost twenty miles, or have swum across 
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IT.— LeDpud. (SentigmL) 

an arm or the sea nearly two in breadth ; for Jafiha 
Btands on a peninsula on which there is no jungle of anj 
m^itudo." 

The leopard iB taken in pitralls and traps. In some 
old writers there are accounts ol the leopard being taken 
in a trap bj means of a mirror, which, when the animal 
jumps aKainat it, brings the door down upon him. (Fig. 
24.) This storj may have received some sanction from 
the. disposition of tbe domeatic cat, when young, to 
survey her figure in a looking-glasii. 

The leopard and panther are easily taned, and become 
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gentle and affectionate, purring when pleased, and 
rubbing their tides against the bars of their cage, or 
against their keeper, like a cat. When at play they 
bound around their enclosure with the ability of a squir- 
rel, and so quick that the eye can scarcely follow their 
moyements. From such an exhibition we may easily 
form 'some idea of their agile movements in a state m 
nature. (Fig. 27.) 

In Loudon's ' Magazine of Natural History ' is an 
account, by Mrs. Bowdich, of a tame leopard which she 
had in her possession. She won the affections of the 
creature by presenting him with lavender-water on a 
tray-card. The animal revelled in the delicious essence 
almost to extasy. We know the fondness of the common 
cat for mhit, valerian, and other aromatic herbs, on 
which they delieht to roll. The leopard stands about 
two feet in height : its figure is slim and graceful, but 
vigorous, and its proportions admirable. 

The ounce (Once, Buffon), Pc/w CThcta. "Whatever 
may be the specific distinction between the leopard 
and panther, no one can hesitate as to the ounce, figured 
by Buffon, and after him by Bewick (* Quadrupeds').* 
lill recently, however, it was confounded with one or 
both of the above animals, but it is most decidedly a 
different species. Our figure (28) is taken from a speci- 
men in tne British Museum, which in 1837 Mr Gray 
brought before the notice of a scientific meeting of the 
Zoological Society of London. It formed part of a col- 
lection made by the late Colonel Cobb in India. The 
fur is full and long, indicating most probably a mountain 
residence rather than the sultry plains. The general 
colour is gray or whitish-gray, tinned with yellow, lighter 
on the breast and under parts. The head is marked on 
the top with black spots, a large one being behind the 
ears. The body and sides of the limbs are variegated 
with irregular wavy marks, forming rounded or rather 
oval figures, but not definitely nor so orderly arranged as 

♦ The concluding part of Bewick's details refers to the 
cheetah, wMch he elsewhere notices, but not by its name. 
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in the leopard. The tail, which is very long, is almost 
bushj, especially at its lerminatioti, tlie hair being very 
fjU. An individual of this species was seen bj Colonel 
H. Smith in the Tower, before the men^erie contained 
within its precincts nas dispersed. It was said to have 
been brought from the Gulf of Perria. 



The Riuau-Dahait. (^Fdu maeroeelu, Temm.) 

This beautiful species is a native of Sumatra, where 
it was diacoTered b; the late Sir Stamford RaSes, who 
brought a young specimen alive to England, where it 
died soon al^er its arrival. (Fig. 29.) A larger and 
older individual was lost in the Fame. Respecting 
these individuals. Sir S. Raffles remarks that the; were, 
while iu confinement, remarkable for good'temper and 
playfulness ; no domestic kitten could be more ao ; they 
courted the notice of persons, throwing themselvea on 
their backs, and delighting to be fondled. 

With a small dog that was on board, the rimau-dahan 
used to play and gambol, at the same time acting with 
great gentleness. He never seemed to look on men or 
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!«.— Bimm-Diliiii. 

children is prej, but ag companions, and the natives 
aasert that when wild they live prineipally on poultry, 
InrdB, and the smaller kinds of deer. They are not 
found in numbers, and may be considered as rather rare 
even in Sumatra: they are found in the interior of 
Bencoolen, on the banks of the Bennmlen river, and 
frequent the vicinity of villages, not being' dreaded, 
eicept for their propensity to destroy poultry. The 
naUvea assert that they sleep and olten lie in wait 
for their prey in trees, and from this circumstance 
they derive the name of dahan, which signifies the 
finrk formed by the branch of a tree, across wh'"'- 
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they are said to rest and occasionally stretch them- 
selves. The rimau-dahan is, when adult, larger than 
the leopard, and is remarkable for the thickness and 
strength of its limbs and paws, but the contour of its 
body is very graceful. The head is small, and the 
physiognomy less expressive of ferocity than that of the 
tiger or leopard. The tail is extremely long and thickly 
covered with line full fur, as indeed is the body also. 
The general ground-colour is brownish-gray, on which 
are dispersed streaks and marbled markings of black of 
an irregular form, and more or less angular. Two 
longitudinal bands pass along the spine ; a band stretches 
from each car down the side of the neck, and two 
obliquely traverse each side of the face. The large 
marbled markings have an abrupt edge behind, and the 
black has the appearance of velvet. 

An allied but much smaller species, from the Indian 
Islands, will be found described in the * Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London' for 1836, p. 107, 
under the title of Felis Marmorata. 

,Thb Nepatjl Tigeb-Cat. (Felis JVepalenm.) 

This is a slender species, measuring about one foot ten 
inches in the length of the head and body, that of the 
tail being ten and a half inches. (Fig. 30.) Its distin- 
guishing characters are its lengthened contour and the 
slenderness and proportional length of the tail. The 
ground is tawny-gray, passing into white on the throat 
and under parts ; longitudinal marks of a deep black run 
down the back, and broad irregular dashes of the same 
colour ornament the sides, flanks, and outer surface of 
the limbs ; the under parts are marked with oval spots, 
the thighs externally with rounded spots ; the tail above, 
excepting at the extremity, spotted ; the cheeks streaked 
with two black lines, and a transverse lunar mark passes 
round the angle of the mouth, while a narrow band is 
continued across the throat. An individual of this species 
was formerly living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, London. It was extremely savage and wild : 
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it generallj Mt np like a domestic cat, and nerer paced 
its den, w do most or the feline animals. It is stated 
to have come originallj from Nepanl, whence it wa* 
sent to Calcutta, and thence brought to England. 



30.— Nepml Tiger-Mt. 
Thb Smval. (Fdit Serval.) 

The lerral is a native of southern Africa, and is not 
uncommon in menageries; specimens are living in the 
gardens of the Zoolc^ca] Society of London. (Fig. 
31.) It is frequently very tame and playful, gambolling 
like a kitten, and enduring captivity without Bullenness 
or a display of ferocity. The disposition of the feline 
race greatly depends on the treatment Ihey experience, 
so that, vhile some are savage and distrustful, others of 
the same species are familiar. Some species, however, 
are more easily reclaimed than others, and of these we 
mar count the serval. 

The serval stands about eighteen inches in height at 
the shoulders : the length of the head and body is thirty- 
four inches, that of the tail ten inches. 

The upper parts are of a clear yellowish- white with 
black spots : the lower parts are white, spotted more 
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distftntljr with black. Sjmmetriral Imes adom the head 
and nedi, directed towards the shoulders. The back of 
the ears is black at the base, theo barred transverselj 
with white, end tipped with yellow: on the iu^e oi 
the fore-limbs are tno black bars. Tali ringed with 
black. 

The ^neral form is slender, and the limbs are thin ; 
the bead is long, compressed, and viverrine in its 
character ; the ears are large and broad, and their bases 
neerlj meet each other on the top of the head, ^Hng 
a singular eiprCBsion to the physii^omy. In some 
specimens the markings are more decided than in others. 
Our measurements are takeo from one of five specimens 
in the Museum at Paris. 



Thb CaBKiAH. (FeSsjubata.) ' 

This el^ant animal, the cheetah, or hunlinR leopard, 

is spread eitensively throuEhont Africa and India. Mr. 

i^nett olMerres that " Cbardin, Benier, Tavemier, 
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and others of the older trayellers, had related that in 
several parts of Asia it was costomaiy to make use of 
a large spotted cat in the pursuit of game, and that this 
animal was called Youze in Persia, and Cheetah in India ; 
hat the statements of these writers were so imperfect, 
and the descriptions given by them so incomplete, that 
it was next to impossible to recognise the particular 
species intended. We now, however, know with certainty 
that the animal thus employed is the FdU jubafa of 
naturalists, which inhabits the greater part both of Asia 
and Alrica. It is common in India and Sumatra, as 
well as in Persia, and is well known both in Senegal 
and at the Cape of Good Hope ; but the ingenuity of 
the savage natives of the latter countries has not, so far 
as we know, been exerted in rendering its services 
available in the chase in the manner so successfully 
practised by the more refined and civilised inhabitants 
of Persia and Uindostan." 

The cheetah differs in one or two points from the more 
typical of its race. TheFelidae in general possess a broad 
rounded paw, armed with sharp-hooked and completely 
retractile claws, which are protruded at pleasure ; but in 
the cheetah the foot is long and narrow, and more like 
that of a dog, while the cla^, irom the laxity of the 
spring-ligaments, are very partially retracted, and are 
consequently worn and blunted at the points. As large 
in the body as the leopard, the cheetah is superior to 
that animal in height, and differs from it also in general 
figure. In the first place, the limbs, unadapted for 
climbing, are long, slender, and tapering ; and the body, 
which is deficient in breadth, reminds one in some degree 
of that of the greyhound. (Fig. 32.) In consequence of 
these differences, Wagler separated it into a distinct genus, 
under the title of CynaUurua, in allusion to its interme- 
diate station between the canine and feline races. The 
African cheetah has been by some regarded as a distinct 
species from that of India, under the supposition that the 
tnin mane which covers the back of the neck was cha- 
racteristic only of the African animal. Under this 
impression, the term jubctta (maned) was restricted ^"^ 
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the African, and the term venattca (hunting) given to 
the iDdian, cheetah. This is, however, allc^ther er- 
roneous. In India the wild animal has ■ rough coat in 
which the mane is marked; but domesticalM animals 
frtnn the same part of the conntrv are destitute of a 
mane, and have a smooth coal. Tne general colour of 
the cheetah is fiiwn yellow, covered with round black 
spots ; a distinct black sttHpe passes from the inner angle 
of the eje to the angle of the mouth. The tip of the 
nose ia black. The profile of the forehead and lace is 
convei ; the eye ia peculiarly large, fine, and eipreesive; 
the pupils are circular ; the tail is long, and curled up 
at its extremity, which is white; the fur is nol sleek, 
but rather crisp. The skin of the cheetah b an article of 
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some importance in trade at Senegal, but is neglected at 
the Cape of Good Hope : thb animal, called Luipard by 
the Dutch colonists, is indeed rare in that district, but 
the skin is occasionally seen worn by Kaffir chiefs, by 
way of distinction. In Africa the rude natives never 
dream of employing the cheetah as a means of procuring 
food, — they know not its value in the chase. In Persia 
and India it has, however, been employed from an early 
periodi In the * Field-Sports of India,' the mode of 
coursing with the cheetah is thus described: — "They 
(the cheetahs) are led out in chains, with blinds over 
their eyes, and sometimes carried out in carts ; and when 
antelopes or deer, are seen on a plain, should any of 
them be separated from the rest, the cheetah's head is 
brought to face it, the blinds are removed, and the chain 
is taken off. He immediately crouches (Fig. 32*), and 
creeps along with his belly almost touching the ground, 
until he gets within a short distance of the deer, who, 
although seeing him approach, appears so fascinated, that 
he seldom attempts to run away. The cheetah then makes 
a few surprising springs, and seizes the deer by the neck. 
If many deer are near each other, they often escape by 
flight ; their number, perhaps, giving them confidence." 

We may add to this, that the cheetah takes advantage 
of every means of making its attack, and that, when 
unsuccessful in its effort, it returns sullenly to its keeper, 
who replaces the hood, and reserves him for another 
opportunity. When, however, he has grappled with 
the quarry and fixed himself upon its throat, drinking the 
life-blood warm, his nature breaks out in all its violence, so 
that it requires some management to separate him from 
his victim. Partly awed by the keeper*s voice, partly 
enticed by pieces of meat, and a ladleful of the blood, 
he is induced to relinquish the prize, and submit to be 
again hooded. In all tnis we are reminded of the art of 
falconry. 

In captivity the cheetah is familiar, gentle, and play- 
ful ; ana becomes greatly attached to those who feed or 
notice it. The general disposition of these beautiful 
creatures is, indeed, frank and confiding; and oonse- 
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quently there is little troable in rendering them per- 
fectly domestic. Their voice of pleasure is a pur; of 
uneasiness or hunger, a short reiterated mew. 

The Wild Cat. (Felis Catus.) 

This cat is the Chat Sauvage of the French, Gato 
Montes of the Spaniards, Wilde Katze and Baumritter 
of the Germans, Vild Kat of the Danes, Cathgoed of the 
ancient Britons, and Oatus sylvestris of Klein. This 
species, which vet exists in the mountainous and wooded 
districts of the British Islands, is spread through a great 
part of Europe and Asia. It is common in the forest 
tracts of Germany, Russia, Hungary, the north of Asia, 
and Nepaul. It is larger and has fuller fur, in the 
colder latitudes. 

In Britain it was formerly very abundant, and was 
one of the beasts of chase, as we learn from king 
Richard II.'s charter to the abbot of Peterborough, 
giving him permission to hunt the hare, fox, and wild 
cat. The fur in those days does not seem to have been 
of much value, for it is ordained in bbhop Corboyl's 
canons, a.d. 1127, that no abbess or nun should use more 
costly apparel than such as is made of lambs' or cats' 
skins. The wild cat is still found in the hilly parts of 
the north of England, and more plentifully in Scotland 
and some parts of Ireland. 

Its general form is robust; the tail is bushy, and 
fuller at the termination. The general colour is gray, 
undulated with transverse blackish stripes ; a black streak 
runs down the back ; the tail is annuiated ; the soles of 
the feet to the heel are black ; two black stripes pass 
from the eyes over and behind the ears. The fur is 
deep. Length of head and body one foot ten inches ; 
of tne tail eleven inches. (Fig. 33.) Temminck gives 
the total average length as three feet. Hares, leverets, 
rabbits, and birds are its prey. It is bold and savage, 
and defends its young with great obstinacy. Formerly 
naturalists regarded this cat as the origin of the domestic 
cat, but of late years this opinion has been question^^ 



In tlie firat place, a. cat in a domestic condition vas one 
of tlie animals reverenced by the ancient Egyptians, 
and Biummies of it are found in the pits of Thebes. 
Now this cat was not the common wild cat, but a dis- 
linct species. In the second place, the domestic cat is 
not noticed as being one of the domestic animals of the 
ancient Britons by any of the Latin writers, nor, indeed, 
do we hear of it in our island till the tenth century, 
when we find ita ralue fixed at a high rat«, and laws 
enacted to regulate ita preservation. The Welsh statutes 
of Howel Dha (who died a.s. 948) are, in t»ct, proofs 
of its importance ; and such laws would hardly have 
been laid down had not the animal been regarded in the 
light of a new and important acquisition. If it were 
d the offspring of the wild cat, which then abounded 
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m the forests of our island, the opportunities of pro- 
curing young broods would haye been so abundant, that 
all regulations respecting it would have been superfluous ; 
and still less would the then considerable sums of a 
penny as the price of a kitten before it could see, 
two-pence until it caught a mouse, and after that four- 
pence, have been established. There are, besides, other 
regulations, all tending to prove the high value affixed 
to the domestic cat at that period. In the third place, 
the wild cat is much larger than our domesticated cat, 
and this is contrary to the general rule, domesticated 
animals being lareer than their wild relatives. It 
may be observed uat the tail of the wild cat is rather 
short, full, and cylindrical ; while in the domestic cat it 
is long and taper. We here give (Fig. 34) the tail of a 





Rg. 34. 

domestic cat which had betaken itself to the woods, 
leading an independent life (a); and the tail of the 
true wild cat (b). Besides, the wild cat stands higher 
on the limbs, and is of a more lynx-like figure. Dr. 
Fleming considers it probable that the domestic kind 
is originallv from Asia, but Riippel and Temminck con- 
sider it as decidedly the descendant of the tame Egyptian 
cat (Felts manicuiata), found now wild in Upper E^^ 
and Nubia. It is easy to perceive how from £gy^ 

D 3 
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domestic cat would pass into Greece and Italy, and so into 
the western provinces of the Roman Empire. It is most 
probable, then, that Temminck and Riippel are correct ; 
out still, has not^e domestic cat in Europe subsequently 
intermingled with the wild cat, and produced a mixed, 
though fertile breed ? We are inclined to think so. Cats of 
the domestic kind often assume wild habits, and live in 
warrens, preserves, and woods: we must distinguish 
between these and the true wild cat 

The Egyptian Cat. (^Felis mamctdata,) 

This cat was discovered in Nubia by Riippel, west ot 
the Nile, near Ambukol, in a rocky district overrun with 
brushwood. It is of the size of a moderate domestic cat, 
and is probably of the same stock as that of the domestic cat 
which the Egyptians honoured. Riippel considers it a 
descendant of that breed, but it may 1>e, and probably is, 
from the wild original race, and is indigenous in Nubia. 
(Fig. 35.) It agrees exactly with the preserved mum- 
mies of cats which the Egyptians embalmed. The fol- 
lowing is a detailed description of this species : — 

The woolly or ground nair is in general of a dirty 
ochreous, darker on the back and posterior parts, and 
becoming gradually lighter on the anterior and lateral 
parts ; longer hair of a swarthy dirty white, so that the 
appearance of the animal is grayish-yellow. Skin of the 
edffes of the lips and of the nose bare and black. Beard 
and bristles or the eyebrows shining white, brown at 
the roots ; edges of eyelids black ; iris glaring yellow. 
From the inner comer near the eve there is a dark-brown 
streak running in the direction of the nose, and there is 
a white streak as far up as the arch of the eyebrows ; 
between these two streaics is another grayish one extend- 
ing on the forehead by the side of the ears and under 
the eyes. Outside of the ears gray, inside white and 
without tufts of hair. Eight slender black undulating 
lines arise on the forehead, run along the occiput, ana 
are 'lost in the upper part of the neck. Cheeks, throat, 
<>''d anterior part or the neck shining white. Two 
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ochreoas-yellow lines spring, the one from the outer 
corner of the eve, the other from the middle of the cheek, 
and meet botn ti^ther under the ear, and two rings of 
the same colour encircle the white neclc ; belon the rinefi 
there are spots of ochreous-yellow. Chest and beliy 
dirty ivhite, with similar spots or semicirculiir lines. 
A dark streak along the back becomes lighter as it rises 
over the shoulders, and darker on the cross. This streak 
is gradually lost on the upper part of the tail, the lower 
surfiice of which is white-yellow. The tail is almost of 
an equal thickness, rather slender, and with two dark 
rings at its point. The extremities, which bate less hidr 
in proportion on the outer side, are of the general colour, 
wiu) bendes five or sis blackish semicircular bands on the 
fore-lc^, and six distinct dark cross streaks on the ' ~ 
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legs. The inner sides are lighter in colour, with two 
black spots or streaks on the upper parts of the fore-legs, 
and the hind extremities show the cross streaks winding 
around the thighs towards the inside. Foot, soles, hind 
parts of ankles, and wrists shining black. Length two 
feet five inches, the tail being about nine ; height at the 
shoulder about nine inches and a half. The description 
was taken from an aged female. 

The Jaguab. (^Felis Onca,) 

The jaguar is the leopard or panther of the American' 
forest-s, and in power and daring almost approaches 
to the tiger of the Indian jungles. We have already 
stated that specimens of this savage beast have been 
confounded with the leopard; but the jaguar, be- 
sides differing in other points, always displays a bold 
streak or two of black, extending across the chest from 
shoulder to shoulder, which is a distinctive character. 
The rosettes on the body are very large, open, and some- 
what angular, with a central spot or two of black in 
each ; a central chain of black dashes extends along the 
spine. (Fig. 36.) The jaguar, though varying in size, gene- 
rally exceeds the leopard ; and its form is more robust and 
less agile and graceful. The limbs are short, but im- 
mensely thick and muscular ; the head larger and of a 
squarer contour, and the tail of less comparative length. 
Of all the American Felidss, the jaguar is the most 
formidable. It prefers the marshy and wooded districts 
of the warmer latitudes, and haunts the vast forests along 
the larger rivers. It swims and climbs with equal ease, 
and preys on the larger domestic quadrupeds, ou 
peccaries, capybaras, and monkeys, as well as on fish and 
tortoises. Sonnini saw the scratches left by the claws of 
the jaguar on the smooth bark of a tree some forty feet 
high, without branches ; he traced the marks of several 
slips made by the climber, but the animal had at last 
reached the top. Humboldt heard the jaguar's yell 
from the tops of the trees, followed by the smirp, shrill, 
-"histle of the terrified monkeys, as they seemed to 
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See. It takes birds on their nests, and fish in tbe shal- 
lowa ; and, in tome diBtricts, the havoc it makes among 
horeea, cattle, and sheep ie terrible. 60 ereat are thu 
Qumben of these beasts in the Spanish colonies, that, 
according to Humboldt, four thousand were annually 
killed ; and two thousand skins were exported cTery year 
from Buenos Ayres only. The empty shells of turtles 
were pointed out to Humboldt as having been cleared 
of tbeir contents by the jaguar, which watches Iham ai 
they come to the saody beaches to lay their ■ 
pounces upon them, and turns them on their ' 
then insinuates bis paw between the shells. 
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out the contents as clean as with a knife. As he turns 
many more than he can devour at a meal, the Indians 
often profit by his dexterous cunning. The eggs of the 
turtle are often dug up by him out of the sand, and 
devoured ; and young turtles, on their road to the water, 
or in shallows, are also destroyed. 

It is not often that the jaguar voluntarily attacks man. 
When hard pressed, however, he makes a resolute de- 
fence. The Indians often despatch him with their 
{)oisoned arrows, and sometimes boldly attack him with 
ances. On the plains the lasso is usea with g^reat effect. 

There is a black variety of the jaguar, le Jaguar noif 
of the French, and probably the Jaguarete of Marcgrave. 
This seems to have been the animal noticed by Lieut. 
Maw, R.N. (* Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to 
the Atalantic :' 1829), at Para, as a black on9a. It had 
been procured up the rivers, and was a formidable beast, 
with limbs as tnick as (Lieut. Maw says thicker than) 
those of a Bengal liger. 

The Puma. (Fdis concohr, Linn.) 

This large feline animal is often called the American 
lion, chiefly, as it would appear, from its uniformity of 
colour, which, combined with its ferocity, led the early 
travellers to give it that appellation. Thus John de Laet 
n633) says that lions are round in Peru, though they are 
few and not so ferocious as they are in Africa, and that 
they are called in the native tongue Puma. In *The 
Penect Description of Virginia,* (a tract, 1649,) " Lions, 
bears, leopards, and elks " are enumerated. Hernandez 
describes it (1651) as the Puma seu Leo American us, and 
contends, rightly enough, that it is not a true lion. By 
Piso the animal is noticed as the Cuguacuara. Marc- 
grave terms it the Cuguacurana of the Brazilians ; De 
Azara, the Gooazouara of Paraguay. Hence the French 
name, often used by British writers, Couguar. Char- 
levoix describes it under the erroneous names of Carcajou 
and Quincajou. The Anglo-Americans term it '< pan- 
ther," and under this name Lawson, Catesby, and others 
^ "^scribe it. 
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In ita general contour the punrn ie elegantly formed j 
but the limbs are very thick, while the head is compara- 
tively small, particularly in the female. The general 
colour it silvery.tawn above, ftding into white beneath 
and OD the inside of the limb« ; the ean on the outside, 
particularly at their base, the tides of the muzzle and the 
eodof the tail, whichisdestiiute of a tuft, black. Length 
irom note to root of tail, about four feet; of the tail, 
upwards of two feet. The young are marked with three 
cWns of blackish-brown streaks along the back, and the 
udeg, shoulders, and neck have clouded spots of the same 
colour. As the animal advances in age, these markings 
fede, and ultimaUly (Hsappear. (Fig. 87.) 
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The puma is eitensively spread throughout North and 
South America; but it re not 011I3' more scarce than 
formerly, but its range is more contracted; and, as 
civilization advances, will be still further reduced. This 
beautiful animal is savage and ferocious, but easily tamed, 
and soon becomes very familiar. The late Mr. Edmund 
Kean had one in his possession, which was perfectly 
domesticated ; and we have seen others very gentle, 
though playful and animated. Lawson, who, in his 
' History oF Carolina,' well describes the pama, is there- 
fore in error when he states that " when taken young ft 
is never to be reclaimed from its wild nature," This 
writer says, "The Panther (puma) climbs trees with the 
greatest agility imaginable, in very strong-limbed, catching 
a piece of meat from any animal he strikes at ; his tail u 
exceedingly long; his eyes look very fierce and lively, 
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man in the woods when killed, which is by making him 
take to a tree, as the least cur will presently do ; then 
the huntsmen shoot him ; if they do not kill him outright 
he is a dangerous ene^iy when wounded, especially to the 
dogs that approach him. This beast is the greatest 
enemy to the planter of any vermin in Carolina. His 
flesh looks as well as any shambles meat whatsoever : a 
great many people eat him as choice food, but I never 
tasted of a panther, so cannot commend the meat by my 
own experience. His skin is a warm covering for the 
Indians in winter, though not esteemed among the choice 
furs. This skin dressed makes fine women's shoes or 
men's gloves." (Fig. 38.) 

The puma is indeed a very destructive animal: not 
only the peccary and the capybara fall a prey to his 
destructive habits, but sheep, hogs, and cattle are among 
his victims; of the former he has been known to kill 
fifty in a single night. It is not often that the puma 
attacks man, though when wounded he becomes a dan- 

ferous foe. Sir F. Head, in his ' Journey across the 
'am pas,' gives the following interesting narrative, in 
proof of the fear of man which this animal, in common 
with others, entertains. The person who related it to Sir 
Francis was himself the actor m the scene : — 

*' He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and, in 
order to approach them unperceived, he put the comer 
of his poncho (which is a sort of long narrow blanket) 
over his head, and, crawling along the ground upon his 
hands and knees, the poncho not only covered his body, 
but trailed along the ground behind him. As he Mas 
thus creeping by a large bush of reeds, he heard a loud 
sudden noise, between a bark and a roar : he felt some- 
thing heavy strike his feet, and, instantly jumping up, 
he saw, to his astonishment, a large lion actually stand- 
ing on his poncho ; and, perhaps, the animal was equally 
astonished to find himself in tne immediate presence of 
80 athletic a man. The man told me he was unwilling 
to fire, as his gun was loaded with very small shot ; and 
he therefore remained motionless, the lion standing on 
his poncho for many seconds : at last the creature turned 



faig head, and walking very slowly away about ten jards, 
he stopped and turned a^n ; the man still maintaineil 
hU ground ; upon which the lion tadtly acknowledged 
his supremacf , and walked off." (Fig. 39.) 



Audubon, in his ' Oraiibolc^ical Biography,' gives a 
spirited account of the chase of the puma, or Cougar aa 
he terms It, which was hunted hy dogs, and men armed 
with rifles : it was driven by their united ezertionB from 
tree to tree, and perished, fighting with the dogs, having 
received several balls, one of which produced a mortiQ 
wound. On the Pampas the puma is hunted with d<^«, 
and, while it is engaged in the conflict surrounded by 
tiiem, the deiteroug Gaucho strikes htm senseless with 
his bolas, or throws his laaso over him, and, galloping 
oif, drags him along the ground till almost lifeless, when 
the dogs rush upon him and tear him to pieces. 

Thb Ocelot. (Felii pardalii.) 
This elegantly marked species of tiger-cat is a native 
of Mexico, Paraguay, and probably of Peru. (Fig. 40.^ 



nearly three feet in the length of the h^d ai 
ly, the tul is about a foot long, and the medium height 
ibout eighteen inches. The ground-colour of the fur is 
ly slightly tinged wttb fiiwn ; upon this are disposed 
Lgitudinai bands, of which the mar^ns are perl'ectly 



black, the centralparts being of a deeper fawn than the 
genera ground. These ribande of black, enclo^ngadeep 
fawn, become deep black lines and spots on the neck ana 
head and on the outer aspect of the hmbs. From the top 
of the head towards the shoulders there pasa aeveni diverg- 
ing black bands, and on the top of the back the line is 
tjnite continuous. The tful is spotted upon a ground 
like that of the body. The term ocelot is a coiruptioa 
of the Mexican names Tlacoozelotl, or Tlalocelotl, as 
givea hj Hernandez, who terms it Catuipardta Mexi- 

The ocelot is oflen exhibited in menageries, end is 
generally good-tempered and playful : we have seen 
seTeral which might be said to be perfectly domes- 
ticated. Bewick states that " nothing can soften the 
Datural ferocity of its disposition, nor calm the restless- 
ness of its motions. One of these animals, shown at 
Newcastle in 1768, although extremely old, exhibited 
great marks of ferocity. It was kept closely confined, 
and woidd not admit of being caressed by its keeper." 
Hush naage and chMe confiaenent have often spoiled 



the temper of animala, and the fault ia always laid to 
their dispoeition, and not to misDianagement. Mr. 
Bennett informs us that a specimen whicn was kept in 
the Tower menagerie was extremely familiar, and had 
much of the character and manners of the common caL 
Its food condeted principally of rabbits and birds ; the 
latter it plucked with great dexterity, and always com- 
menced its meal with the head, of which it seemed par- 
ticularly fond ; hut it did not eat with the ravenous 
avidity which chafticterizes nearly all the animals of this 



Of the manners of the ocelot in a st4te of nature little 
is known. It inhabits the deep forests and preys upon 
small quadrupeds and birds ; climbing the trees in quest 
of tlie latter, and lying in wait for them concealed among 
thefoliage. (Fig. 41.) Itissaid to take moakeys by a 
verysubuemodeofproceediog. Whenitpercnvesatroop 
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of these active creatures, it immediately stretches itself 
out, as if dead, on the limb of some tree ; urged by 
curiosity tbey hasten to examine the supposed '* mortal 
remsdns " of their enemy, — the foremost pays dearly for 
his curiosity. 

The Chati. iFeUs mttis.) 

The chati is regarded by Desmarest as the Chibi-guazu 
of Azara. It is a native of Paraguay and other parts of 
South America, and is much smaller than the ocelot. 
Azara describes it as averaging three feet six inches in 
total length. The following is Fred. Cuvier*s descrip- 
tion of a female living in the menagerie of Paris :— - 
'* About a third larger than the domestic cat : length, ex- 
clusive of tail, rather more than two feet ; tail, eleven 
inches; height to middle of back, about one foot two 
inches. Ground-colour of fur on the upper parts, pale 
yellowish ; on the lower, pure white ; at the roots, dull 
gray, and very thick and close. Body covered with 
irregular dark patches: those upon the back entirely 
black and disposed longitudinally in four rows; those 
upon the sides surrounded with black, with the centres 
of a clear fawn, arranged in nearly five rows. Spots 
upon the lower part of the body, where the ground- 
colour of the fur is white, full, and arranged in two lines 
composed of six or seven patches on each side. limbs 
covered with nearly round spots of smaller dimensions : 
on the fore-legs, near the body, two transverse bands. 
On the throat a sort of half collar, and on the under-jaw 
two crescent-shaped spots. Behind each eye two bands 
about two inches long, terminating opposite the ear. 
Forehead bordered by two lines, between which are 
numerous spots, and, at their origin, a blackish mark from 
which the whiskers spring. Outside of the ear black, with 
a white spot upon the small lobe. Base of the tail spotted 
with small blotches, which towards the end run into 
half-rings, which are broadest on the upper surface. 
Pupil round." (Fig. 42.) 

This animal was extremely gentle and familiar, so 
much so, indeed, that if persons to whom it was atta«*' 
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pused ita cage or did not approach it, it would eipraw 
Its discontent or soliat tbeir attention b^ a short cry ; 
and when caressed it manifested ^reat delighL 

According to Azara, the chibi-guazu is so common, 
that his friend Noscda captured eighteen individuals in 
two years within two leagues of his pa^o. Yet it would 
appear that few are acquainted with the animal, neither 



the huntsman nor his dogs being able to penetrate its 
haunts. By day it remtuns concealed in the most in- 
penetrable and secluded places, only coming abroad after 
dark, cspedally when the night is stormj. The chibi- 
guazu then daringly enters courtyards and destroys the 
poultTT or carries them away. When the night is moonlit 
they do not venture near iobabited spots, and are besides 
so wary, that it is hopeless to lie in wait for them with a 
gun. _ Men and dogs ere most cautiously avoided. Each 
pair is supposed to have tlieir own exclusive range of 
territory, for a male and female, and no more, are dways 
caught in the same place. Those which Noseda caugbt 
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soon became reconciled to captivity, and had much of the 
habits of a cat : nearly the whole of the day they passed 
in sleep rolled up in ball-like form ; twilight andf night 
were passed in pacing to and fro close to the sides of 
their den. They never quarrelled unless they were much 
irritated, and then they struck at each other with their 
fore-paws ; when they crossed or interrupted each other's 
movements in traversing the den, they spit and gesticu- 
lated like a common cat. They were fed upon various 
kinds of flesh, rats, fowls, ducks, young dogs, &c. Cats' 
flesh gave them the mange, under which they soon sank : 
snakes, vipers, and toads occasioned violent and continued 
vomiting, under which they wasted away and died. Dogs 
equalling themselves in size they would not attack : fowls 
were their favourite food ; these they caught by the head 
and neck, and instantly killed, stripping their feathers 
before beginning to eat them. In the night their eyes 
shone like those of a domestic cat, which in their manners, 
in their mode of licking the fur and cleaning themselves, 
they entirely resembled. Azara concludes by stating that 
a young one which^Noseda caught became so thoroughly 
domesticated, that it slept on the skirts of his clerical 
gown and went about loose. No animal could be more 
tractable ; but the neighbours, among whose poultry it 
made havoc, killed it. 

The Pampas Cat. (Felis Pajeros,) 

This species is also called Jungle-cat, and by the 
Spanish colonists Gato Pajero. (Fig. 43.) 

The fur of this animal is very long, some of the hairs 
of the back being upwards of three inches, and those of 
the hinder part of the back four and a half or nearly five 
inches long. General colour pale yellow-gray. Nume- 
rous irregnlar yellow or sometimes brown stripes run 
obliquely from the back along the sides of the body. On 
each side of the face two stripes of a yellowish or cinna- 
mon colour commence near Uie eye and extend backwards 
and downwards over the cheeks, on the hinder part of 
which they join and form a single line, which encircles 



the lower part of the throat. Tip of the muzzle and chin 
white ; a spot in front of the e;e, and a line bene&th the 
eye, of the same colour ; bellj, inner side and hinder part 
of fore-legs, white alw. An irregular black line running 
tcrou the lower part of the chest, and extending over the 
baseof the fore-legs eitemally; above this line two other 
transverse dark markings more or less defined on the cheat. 
On the fore-iega three broad black bands, two of which 



encircle tite leg; on the posterior legi abont five black 
bands externally, and some irregular dark spots intemallr. 
Feet yellowish, and under side of tarsus of a ilightiy 
deeper hue. On the belly numerous large irregular 
black spots. Ears moderate, with long white heirs 
internally; eitemally of the same colour as the head, 
except at the apex, where the hairs are black, and form 
aslighttuft. Tail short, somewhat bushy, and devoid of 
dark rings or spots ; the hairs are in fact coloured as those 
on the back. On the upper part of the body each hair 
ii brown at the base, then yellow, and at the apex black. 
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On the hinder part of the back the hairs are almost black 
at the base, and on the sides of the body each hair is 
gray at the base ; there is then a considerable space of 
yellowish-white colour : towards the apex they are white, 
and at the apex black. The greater number of the hairs 
of the moustaches white. liength, from nose to root of 
tail, twenty-six inches; of tail, fur included, eleven 
inches. Height of body at shoulders, thirteen inches. 
Size about equal to that of the common wild cat of 
Europe ; but the Pamjras cat is stouter, its head smaller, 
and its tail shorter. ( Waterhouse.) 

This cat was known to Azara, but till recently Eu- 
ropean naturalists were but litde acquainted with it. 
Fischer, in his ' Synopsis Mammalium,' put it among 
those species that are not well determined. Azara says 
that the natives call this animal Grato pajero, because it. 
lives on the plains, concealing itself in jungles without 
entering the woods or thickets. Whether this species 
exists in Paraguay, Azara states, was a point he could 
not determine, but that it might perhaps have been 
formerly seen there before the country became well 
peopled. He caught four in the Pampas of Buenos. 
Ayres, between 35^ and 36^ S. lat., and three others on 
the Rio Negro. They are found, he adds, on both sides 
of La Plata. Its food consists principally of apereas, or 
wild guinea-pigs. 

According to Mr. Darwin (f Zoology of the Beagle'), 
this cat inhabits Santa Cruz, Patagonia, and Babia Blanca. 

<* This animal," observes Mr. Darwin, ^* takes its 
name frompajaj the Spanish word for ' straw,' from its 
habit of frequenting reeds. It is common over the whole 
of the great plains which compose the eastern side of the 
southern part of America. From the accounts I received 
I have reason to believe that it is found near the Strait 
of Magellan, which would ^ve it a range of nearly 1400 
miles in a north and south hne," for Azara states that it 
is to be found as high north SO"* S. lat. One of Mr. 
Parwin's specimens was obtained at 50° S., at Santa 
Cruz : it was met with in a valley where a few thickets 
were growing. When disturbed it did not run awa^^ 

VOL. I. " 
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but drew itself up and hissed. The other specimen 
which Mr. Darwin brought to England was killed at 
Bahia Blanca. 

The Ltnx. 

The name of lynx is applied by zoologists to a sub- 
division of the Feiidae, well marked externally, and re- 
garded by some as entitled to a distinct generic rank. 
About eight species are described, but there is still con- 
siderable confusion among those which are natives of 
America. The available characters which the lynxes 
present consist in the pencils which tuft the ears, m the 
shortness of the tail, and the proportionate elevation of 
the body at the haunches. 

The lynx is one of those animals respecting which 
many al^urd fables have been popularly current, but 
which are now in no danger of bemg revived. Pliny 
(lib. vii., 25) classes the lynx among the monstrous 
productions of ^Ethiopia, in the existence of which he 
seems to have implicitly believed. The lynx is often 
alluded to [by the ancient poets, but from many expres- 
sions we easily perceive tnat they had no very precise 
ideas about the animal ; the lynx of poetry was some- 
times a leopard or panther. Virgil calls the lynxes of 
Bacchus '* variae," and in another place alludes to the 
skin of the spotted lynx (^' maculosse lyncis "). 

The representations of lynxes on antique gems and 
sculptures are as unsatisfactory and vague as the allusions 
in classic poetry. Still, however, the lynx described by 
Aristotle, ^lian, and Oppian was, it must be confessed, 
not one of these doubtful creatures, but a definite species, 
and, as we think, the caracal. 

Thb Cabacal. (^Fdis Caracal,) 

This animal derives its modem name from the Turkish, 
cara, black, and kulash^ ear. Its Persian name has the 
same meaning, Sugah-gush or Sia-gusch (^Vi, black, 
gvschf ear). It is widely distributed, being found in 
r^niti, India, Barbary, Nubia, Egypt, and the whole of 



Africa to Caffi«n>, Turicej, and Ar«bi«. The genenl 
oriouT of the bodf is of a pale reddith-brown, with • 
Tinont tinge; the lower parts are paler. Two spots of 
pure white are Dear each eje, one on the inner aide of 
and above the ^e, the other beneath ita outer angle. 
The edgei of the upper lip, the chin, and lower lip 
are white, as are the inwdes of the limbs. The whiskers 
rise from a series of black lines. The ears are long and 
tapering, and are surmounted by a pencil of long black 
hain; their colour eitemsll/ is black. The tail 
reaches onlj' to the heel or hock-j<unt (Fig. 44.) Tem- 



ninck pjoa the raeasureraents as follows ; — Length (wo 
feet ten inches, of which the tail measures ten j arerage 
height about fourteen inches. We haie oureetves seen 
much larger individuals The eyes of the caracal have 
a marked ooctumal character, and are large, bright, and 
scowling in tb^ eipresiion. The limb* are extremelr 
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mosoulor, and it$ whole oontour denotes great activity. 
The caracal feeds on small quadrupeds and birds, the 
latter of which it pursues even to the tops.c^ the trees. 
It is said to follow the lion and other large beasts of 
mey for the purpose of feeding on what they leave. 
The caracal leaps upon, its victim and holds it with 
remarkable tenacity, as was noticed by ^lian. Oppian 
also alludes to its mode of springing u})on hares, deer, 
&c. According to Temminck, these animals are in the 
habit of hunting in packs, like wild dogs, and of running 
down their prey ; most probably they creep towards it 
like the cheetah, and spring suddenly upon it. (Fig. 45.) 
Pennant, quoting Th^vdnot, states that they are often 
brought up tame, and used in the chase of lesser quadru- 
peds and the larger sort of birds, as cranes, pelicans, 
peacocks, &c., and that when they seize their prey they 
nold it fast with their mouth and lie motionless on it. 
He also adds, on the authority of Hyde, that the Arabians, 
who call it Anak-el-utl, amrm that it hunts like l^e 
panthqr, jumps up. at cranes as they fly, and covers its 
steps, wheij hiipting. 

fy^ (^i^viiy the caracal is very irritable, often dis- 

' ms^i ferocity. Of its fierceness and strength 

%tqn givea^evidenfie) for he relates that he saw 

, do a hoqof)]^ i^hicli^ it killed and tore to pieces in 

a moment, ^^i^^^ thQ dpg, qefonded itselr to the 
utmost^ It ^¥J;;|^]4; ai^D^r, m^ our repeated personal 
ob^rvAtiQU^, that few animals of the feline race are 
more impatient of confinement. Excepting in the 
instance of very young examples, we never luiew one 
that would sufier the approach of strangers without 
exhibiting tokens of savage anger. Apparently annoyed 
by the light, they retire to a comer of their den, and 
there crouch in sullen and suspicious mood, repelling 
ever^r attempt towards familiarity by a snarl. When 
thus irritatea the ears are drawn down close to the h^, 
the eyes glare with an expression of malignant fury, and 
the teeth are displayed, while, at the same time, they 
utter a deep hissing not unlike that of a cat, and very 



different from the oronl of the lion or tiger. In a state 
of DBtiire tbej avoid the face of man, and, though of 
conpanttivelv amall size, are dangerous enemies when 
faara-preasetf or wounded. 

Thb Bootid Ltnx. (JPeJu caligata.') 
This is a small species with the tail much longer i" 
proportion than in the caracal. The total length is - ' 
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three feet, of which the tail meamires thirteen inches. 
Tbe ears ere large, red within, and tipped with a penal 
of brown hairs ; the sole and posterior part of the foot, 
or 1^ &9 it IB usually called, are of a deep black. The 
upper parts o"f the body are of a deep bluish gray, in 
■ome speciniens fulvous, clouded with gray and sprinkled 
with black haire ; the lower parts, throat, and breast are 
reddish ; the thighs are marked with indistinct bands of 
rather bright brown, and two bands cross the cheeks. 
The tail is black at the tip, with three or four incomplete 
tings abore it, separated fi^m each other by whitish 
interrals. (Fig. 46.) The female has generally the tints 
more ^llow; tbe young have well-defined dark bands 
on their sides. This species inhabits the south of India, 
and Africa, from Egypt and Barbary to the Cape of Good 
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Hope. Birds and small quadrupeds are its prey. It 
makes havoc among the flocks of wild guinea-fowls in 
Africa, nor does it refuse the remains of large quad- 
rupeds on which the lion or panther has feasted. 
Cuvier applied the term I^fnx des Marais tathis specieS| 
as well as to the chaus, but at the same time with a re- 
mark that some consider the two animals to be distinct. 

Thb Chaus. {FeU» Chau8, Giildenst.) 

The Chaus, according to Colonel Sykes, is called 
mota rahn manjur, or larger wild cat, by the Mahrattas. 
This species has been cleared up by KUppel from the 
confusion in which it had become involved. He 
describes it as well covered with fur, the under-coat of 
which is woolly and soft, but the long hairs are not 
thickly set. The colour of the woolly hair is a dirty 
palish ochre yellow, darker on the back, lighter beneath ; 
the long hairs are of the same tint at the base, have a 
dark-brown middle ring, and are tipped with grayish- 
yellow, whitish, or saffron, so that the appearance 
produced is a mixed colouring of grayish-yellow and 
dirty-white. Many of the hairs on the sides are tipped 
with black, and, where these are numerous, dusky lines or 
dashes are produced. The safiron-tipped hairs prevail 
on the back, and form a yellow stripe from the shoulders 
to the tail ; the nose is black ; aoove and below the 
eye is a large white spot ; a black streak runs from 
the inner comer of the eye to the nose. The edges of 
the lips are black, and encircled by a white ripg. 
Cheeks and whiskers white, a few black bristles being 
interspersed among the latter ; back of the ears gray- 
brow, with black pencils. Externally the limbs are 
barred with four or live transverse black bands. The 
tail is one-fourth as long as the body, and annulated to- 
wards the terminatioui which is black and abrupt. 
(Fie. 47.) 

The Chaus inhabits the north of Africa along the 
course of the Nile, and perhaps more remote districts. 
It is found in the morasses and bushy lowlands that bor- 
der the Caspian Sea, and along the banks of its tributary 



nvera. It is raid to be common in tertai ; it is alio U) 
inhabitant of the Deccan. ETerrwhere it appears to 
give preference to marshes and tx^y wastes, when 
brushwood affi>rd« it shelter. It lives upon birds, small 
-quadrupeds, and even fishes : it seldom climbs trees, 
and is not easily lamed. 
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Tub EtiBOPBAN Lynx. 

(FeKsivnjr.Temrainck, not Linn, and Nilsson; F.mrsata, 
NilBson.) 
This is the ordinary lynx ol Europe, eiteading 
trom Scandinavia to Naples and the Pyrenees. Spe> 
eimens were lately living in the menagerie of the ZoMo- 
gical Society of London from Norway. Giildeostadt 
•tates it to exist on Ike Caucasui, where it is a great 
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pest. Besides this lynx, Europe possesses the follow- 
ing:— - 

The Arctic Lynx (Fdis borealis, Temminck, not 
Thunberg; F. Lynx^ Linn, and Nilsson). It inhabits 
the north of Scandinavia, and probably Siberia and the 
forest of Ural. 

The great Lynx (FeUs cervariay Linn. ; F, borealig^ 
Thunberg, not Temminck ; Siberian Lynx of furriers ; 
Kat-lo of Swedes). It inhabits Norway, Asiatic Russia, 
and also the Caucasus, according to M. Menestries, who 
says the Persians call it Yaarchach. (See Nilsson.) 

The Pardine Lynx (^FeUs pardina, Temminck). This 
is the Portuguese Lynx of furriers. It is a well-marked 
species, inhabiting the mountain regions of Spain, Portu- 
^, and other southern districts. Fine examples are 
living in the menagerie of the Zoological Society of 
London, and specimens are preserved in the Paris 
Museum which were killed in Portugal, not far from 
Lisbon, in 1808 : it is a beautiful animal. Colonel 
Sykes obtained skins in Andalucia, where it is called 
Ciato clavo. It inhabits the Sierra Morena. 

The European or Red Lynx, represented in Fig. 48, 
is of a dull reddish-gray or rufous tint, with dark rusty- 
brown spots of an oblong form on the sides, and rounder 
and smaller spots on the limbs; the under parts are 
whitish jnottlea with black. In winter the fur is much 
' longer than in summer, and also fuller, and assumes a 
hoary tinge, the long hairs becoming tipped with grayish- 
white; the ears are pencilled; tne tail is short, and 
tipped with black. The length of the head and body is 
nearly three feet ; of the tail, six or seven inches. The 
European Lyn^ feeds upon small quadrupeds and birds, 
and climbs trees easily. Hares, squirrels, rabbits, and 
also sheep, fall victims to it. When attacked by a dog 
it lies down on its back and defends itself with its claws. 
Those we have seen in captivity were very playful. Its 
fur is valuable in commerce ; the colder the climate and 
season of the year, the finer and fuller it is. 

**The limits of the lynx," observes Cuvier, "in the 

s 3 
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north of Europe and Asia. MM. BluEnenbacb, Bech- 
■tein, and Tiedemann cite instances of their having been 
killed even lately in GermaoT, but they are becoming 
more and more scarce. M. Schintz saya that it ii not 
iQ the mountaina of Switzerland. M. Delabre 
n' instance of one lulled in Aurergae in 1788. 



Tb> Cajtada Lnx. (Felfi Ciiuiijnuu, Geoff.) 

There is lome question about this species, irbieh we 
beliere to be entirely identical with the F. bornalu of 
Temminck j and consequentlj that the title Canaiieiuu 
is a mere synonpn. (Fig. 49.) The range of this 
bore^ lynx is not limited, therefore, to the old world 
only, but is aleo extended to the northern parts of 
America. It is found north of the great lakes, and 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains : it is rare on the 
•ea-coast, does not frequent the barren grounds, but is not 
UDCommon in the wooded districts of the interior. It is 
found on the Mackenzie River as hr north as 66°. 
be muaeam of the Zoological Society of 
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London weife procured hj Douglas m California. Dr. 
Richardson states that the early French writers on 
Canada, who ascribed 'to this species the habit of dropping 
from the trees on the becks of deer and destroying tnem 
by tearing their throats and drinking their blood, gave it 
the name of Loop Cervier. The French Canadians now 
term it indifferently Le Chat or Le Peeshoo. With 
respect to its attacking deer in the way said, the state*, 
ment is erroneous ; and if really practised by any 
ferocious animal, is most probably so by the puma. Thie 
same habit has been attributed to the wolverene or 
glutton, from a mistake of Charlevoix in applying to this 
^nx the name of Carcajou, which is proper to ihe 
wolverene only. The following is Dr. Richardsoa's 
description : — 

*' The head is round, the nose obtuse, and the face has 
much the form of that of the domestic^cat, but the facial 
line is more convex between the eyes. The ears are 
erect, triangular, and tipped by an upright slender tuft 
of coarse black hairs : they are placed about their own 
breadth apart, and on their posterior surface they have a 
dark mark beneath the tip, which is continued near both 
margins downwards towaras their bases. On the bod^ and 
extremities the fur is hoary, most of the hairs being tipped 
with white ; on the crown of the head, and for a broad 
space down the middle of the back, there is a considerable 
mixture of blackish-brown, and on the sides and legs of pale 
wood-brown. In some specimens these colours produce 
an indistinct mottling, but in general there are no defined 
markings. A rufous tinge is also occasionally present 
about the nape of the neck, and on the posterior parts of 
the thigh. The tail is coloured like the back, except the 
tip, which is black. The fur is close and fine on the 
back, longer and paler on the belly. When blown aside 
it shows on the middle of the back a dark liver-brown 
colour from the roots to near the tip, but on the sides it is 
for the greatest part of its leneth of a pde yellowish- 
brown, being merely a little darker near the roots. The 
legs are thick, the toes very thick and furry, and are 
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armed with very sharp awl-shaped white claws, shorter 
than the far. There are four toes on each foot, those on 
the hind-foot being rather the largest, but both feet have 
much spread. Length three feet one inch/' &c. 

This Boreal or Canadian lynx is by no means coura- 
geous : it never ventures to attack large quadrupeds, but 
pre^s chiefly on the American hare, for the capture of 
which it is well provided. ** Its lar^e paws, slender 
loins, and long but thick hind-1^, with large buttocks 
scarcely relieved by a short thick tail, give it an awkward, 
cliimsy appearance. It makes a poor fight when it is 
surprised by a hunter in a tree ; for though it spits like 
a cat, and sets its hair up, it is easily destroyed by a blow 
on the back with a slender stick ; and it never attacks a 
man. Its gut is by bounds straightforward, with the 
back a little arched, and lighting on all the feet at once. 
It swims well, and will cross the arm of a lake two miles 
wide, but is not swift on land. It breeds once a year, 
and has two young at a time." Its flesh is eaten by the 
natives, and is white and tender, but destitute of flavour, 
and closely resembles that of the American hare. The 
skin of tins species is an important article in commerce. 
The annual importation by tne Hudson's Bay Company 
is stated to be irom seven to nine thousand. 

Besides this lynx there are others in America. 
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Family— URSID^. 

(Bbaks, and allied animals.) — The members of the 
iamily group termed Ursidae are characterized for the 
most part by their robust figure, by their heavy gait, and 
plantigrade walk, as well as by the tubercular surface of 
the grinders— a fbrm connected with diet in great parC, 
at least, consisting of vegetable products. The ali- 
mentary canal is simple. Most of the species are expert 
climbers ; they conceal themselves in caves, holes of the 
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enrfb, or in hollow trees, in which the females produce 
their young. 

We may here remark that under the general term 
Plantigraiia many genera have been associated together, 
which are by no means nearly related ; and some indeed 
have been placed with the bears, only from their feet 
being plantigrade, while in reality they belong to another 
family group. We shall not adopt the terms Planti* 
grada or Dieitigrada as the names of sections of the 
Camivora ; the animals of which order, as will be shown 
on a future occasion, resolve themselves into well-marked 
families. 

Grenus Ubsus. 

The animals of this eenus, viz., the Bears, are dis- 
tinguished by their ponderous bulk, massive limbs, and 
heavy gait: they are completely plantigrade in their 
walk, but their huge claws, which are tremendous 
weapons, are not retractile; they are, however, well 
adapted for digging. They are completely omnivorous, 
devouring flesh, vegetable roots, grain, fruits, and honey. 
'* The bear," says Aristotle, *' is an omnivorous animal, 
and by the suppleness of its body climbs trees, and eats 
the fruits, and also legumes ; it devours honey likewhere, 
having first broken up the hives ; as well as crabs, ants, 
and flesh." 

In the ' Tour on the Prairies,* the ranger describes 
the fondness of the bear for honey in language which, if 
it be not ouite classical, is at all events graphic. " The 
bears is the knowingest varmint for finding out a bee- 
tree in the world ; they '11 gnaw for a whole day to- 
gether at the trunk, till they make a hole big enough to 
get in their paws, and then they '11 haul out the honey, 
bees and all. 

The dental formula of the genus Ursus is as follows : 

Incisors -- : Canines •— ; Molars - — - »» 42. 
6 ' 1—1 ' 7—7 

(Fig. 50.) Fig. 51 represents the skeleton of the Polar 

Bear. 




The feet are d-toed ; the tail ii ihort; the limtM are 
robiut ; the ejet are tmall, but quick and animated ; and 
the head is large and broad acrois the top, 

Elorope, Ana, and America preient lu each with th«r 



peculer spedea of this genua ; but with retpect to Africa 
the eiiBtence of anj there has been more than doubted, 
and mtuiy^ attempts have been made to eipUin away the 
passages in ancient writers referring to the bear in 



Pliny, however, not only asserts that the bear is not 
an African animal, but eipressea surprise at a state* 
meat in some records that a hundred Numidian bears 

barbua, curule ledile, who also brought a hundred 
^Ethiopian chasseurs (see lib. viii.). But as Pliny else- 
where Btatea that there are neither boars, nor stags, nor 
goats, nor bean in Africa, we know how far he can be 
trusted. Thatthereare bears in Africa, notwithstanding 
all that has been said to the contrary, is now weU 
established. 

Ehrenberg hunted a bear in Abyasinia : his words are, 
" Moreover we ourselves have seen in the mountains of 
AbyssinitL and therefore in Africa itself, an animal most 
like to a bear — nay, why had I not said a bear ? — and 
hunted it repeatedly, but In vain. It is called by die 
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natives Karrai." And he also observes that Fonkal has 
brought tidings oi' an indigenous Arabian bear. 

It is ascertained, moreover, that the bear exists on the 
range of the Atlas and the Tetuan mountains ; and in a 
letter to the curator of the Zoological Society, from 
Edward Blyth, Esq., while on his voyage to India, is 
the following interesting passage : — 

** Upon questioning Mr. Growth er respecting the bear 
of Mount Atlas, which has been suspected to be the 
Sjirriacus, he knew it well, and it proves to be a very 
different animal. An aduk female was inferior in dize 
to the American black bear, but more robustly formed, 
the face much shorter and broader, though the muzzle 
was pointed, and both its toes and claws were remarkably 
short (for a bear), the latter being also particularly stout. 
Hair black, or rather of a brownish black, and shaggy, 
about four or five inches long ; but, on the under parts, 
of an orange rufous colour ; the muzzle black. This in- 
dividual was killed at the foot of the Tetuan mountains, 
about twentyiive miles from that Of the Atl». It is 
considered a rare species in that part ; and feeds oh roots, 
acorns, and fruits. It does not climb with facility ; and 
is stated to be very different-looking from any other 
bear. The skin, like that of the * Sherif-al-Wady,'* was 
attempted to be preserved, but unfortunately met with 
the same fate." (* Zool. Proceeds.' August 10, 1841.) 

The genus Ursus has been divided into the following 
subgenera, upon somewhat uncertain grounds, viz. : — 
Dwus^ ProchUtt8, Helarctos, and ThdUsrctos, 

The Bbown Bbab. ( Ursus ArctosJ) 

Ours of the French ; Bar of the Germans. (Fig. 62.) 
This species, which is spread through all the mountain 
districts of Europe, from the arctic circle to the Alps 
and Pyrenees, and, as it is stated, through Siberia, 
Kamtchatka, and even Japan to the eastward, was 
formerly a tenant of the forests and wild hills of our 
island ; whence in the time of the Romans it was im- 

* A new species of Ox. Its skin was destroyed by ratp 



parted to the capital of the world, in order to gratify tl 
people by its combata in thedrcuB. If Martial may be 
triuted, its ferocity was tor ' 
peraonB of criminds, who v 
death. 



The bear appears to have lingered, as did the wolf, 
longer in Scotland than in England, that country afbrd- 
iag it better concealment ; for in ' The History of the 
Gordong ' it is stated that one of the faniilj, bo late u the 
year 1067, was directed by the king tocarry three bears' 
heads on his banner, as a reward for hia valour in alay- 
ing a fierce bear. 

In later timcB, when a virgin queen enjoyed the sports 
of the bear-garden in Southwark, and a bearwnrd was 
kept in the establighment of the highest nobility, bears 
were imported from the Continent to fight with eavage 
doga for " hig lordship's pastime," no less than for the 
diversion of the commonalty. Such were the recreations 
of " the good old English gentleman, all in the olden 
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The general habits of the bear are well known : 
unsocial and solitair, they frequent the gloomiest recesses 
among the mountains, glens, and cavems, and the depths 
of the forests : there thev dig or enlarge a cave in which 
to dwell, or usurp the hollow of some huge decayed tree, 
or form a sort of rude den under the covert of a maze of 
intertwined branches, lining their habitation with moss. 
Here they pass the winter, in a state bordering on 
torpidity ; and it is during this retirement, in January, 
that the female brings forth her young, which are well 
formed, and very far from being the shapeless mass 
supposed by the ancients. The cubs are from one to 
three in number — mostly, however, two ; at first their 
eyes are closed, and they remain blind for thirty days. 
When the bear retires to its winter-quarters on the 
approach of the cold season it is very iat, but on coming 
forth in the spring is generally observed to be lean, the 
fat having been absorbed for the nutriment of the system 
during the animal's torpidity : but a query here exists, — 
is the female, who procluces her young, and has to attend 
to them, torpid? and can she suckle them without 
receiving any aliment herself? This is very improbable ; 
and tends to prove that the seclusion of the animal is 
neither so absolute nor its torpidity so complete as is 
generally asserted. That bears support themselves in 
their winter retirement by sucking their paws is a vulgar 
error, and need not be seriously refuted. 

Unless provoked by aggression, or incited by hunger, 
the Brown Bear seldom attacks man ; but when roused is 
most formidable, and displays greater activity and address 
than might be expectea from its heavy clumsy figure. 
Its strength is prodigious. Mr. Nilsson, a Swede, states 
that a bear has been seen, bearing a dead horse in his 
fore-paws, to walk on his hind-legs on a 'tree stretched 
across a river. (^Fig. 63.) The firm support afforded 
by the well-develo)^ sole and the form of the hinder 
limbs (Uie thigh-bone, though shorter, closely resem- 
bling in form that of a man), enables these animals not 
only to rear themselves up on their hind-feet, but even to 
walk erect with considerable facility, as was observed by 



Hr, Lloyd (' Northom Field Sporti '), who aiserto thit 
they can proceed along in (bat position bearing the 
heaviest burdens. 

In the wilds of the North the bear attains lo a 
prodigious magnitude : Mr. Lloj'd liillcd one of the 
weight of four hundred and sixty pounds, and thej hav« 
been found to exceed seven hundred. (Fig. 54.) 

Though bears, as Mr. Falk informs us, may reside for 
jvan in the neighbourhood of cattle without doing them 
any injury, jet thej will sometimes visit berds>«alely from 
the desire of ptej, and instances hare been known of 
tbeir climtring uptHi and tearing oS the roofs of cow- 
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houses, in order to gun admittance to the cattle confined 
within, which, after .slaughtering, they have managed to 
drag through the opening in the low roof, and carry 
away. 

In the North the bear is hunted and taken in pit-falls 
and traps of various kinds, and in some countries there is 
no part of the animal which is without value. 

The courage and devotion of the female bear in 
defence of her young are proverbial. No adventure can 
be fraught with more danger to the hunter than an attack 
. upon one accompanied by her cubs, for the sake of which 
wounds and even death are encountered with unflinching 
resolution, uttering deep growls till the last moments. 

The bear climbs trees or rocks with great dexterity, 
and descends in the attitude in which it ascends, availing 
itself cautiously of every projection. Those who have 
seen the bears in the Zoological Gardens climb to the top 
of their long poles, and fearlessly balance themselves at the 
top, soliciting food from the visitors, may conceive some 
idea of the animal's address. It also swims well and fast, 
and during the heat of summer frequently takes the water 
for the sake of the bath. When captured young, the 
bear is easily domesticated, and evinces no trifling share 
of intelligence. The a^e to which it attains is very con- 
siderable. Individuals have been kept between forty and 
fifty years in captivity. 

A variety ( Ursus Pyrenakus^ F. Cuv.), considered 
by some naturalists as a distinct species, inhabits the 
Pyrenees and the Asturias. 

The SiBBRiAir Bear ( Ursus coUaris) 

Approaches close in form to the Brown Bear, with the 
distmction of a large whitish collar, which passes over 
the upper part of the back and shoulders, and is completed 
on the breast. This is not improbably also a variety. 
(Fig. 65.) 

Dr. Richardson describes a Brown Bear which he 
terms the Barren-ground 'Besix (Urau Arctaat Ameri'- 
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emuu), and which ia a native of the barren landa Ijin^ 
northward aad eastward of the Great Slave Lake and 
eiteodinr to the Arctic Sea. " It diSen, " he ia;i, 
" from the American Black Bear, in its greater lize, 
profile, phygiognomr, longer soles, and tail; and from 
the Grial; Bear aim in colour and the comparatiTe 
Bmallneei of iU clawa. Its greateat affinity is with the 
Brown B«aT of Norway, but its identity with that 
species faae Dot been established by actual comparison. 
It frequents the sea-coast in the autumn in considerable 
numbers for the purpose of feeding on fish." (Fig. ' 
56.) 



H.— Kbariu Btan. 

The AjfERicAK Black Bbab. (Uriui Ameriaaitti.') 
This gpedea, the Sam of the Chippewayaii Indiana, 
the Muequaw of the Crees, ib smaller than ihe Brown 
Bear ; its muzzle is narrower, more arched and pointed, 
continued in a line without interruption from the fore- 
head ; the ears are more distant ; and the fur, instead 



every wooded district of the American continent, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Carolina to the 
shores of the Arctic Sea." Everywhere, however, jM 
nuni1)era have been greatly thinned, owing to the value 
of the animal's skin in commerce ; besides which the 
tide of European colonization has driven it to remoter 
districts, to mountain reDges, and Ts*t forests as yet 
untouched by the axe, or only recently invaded by the 
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■ettler. In some parti of Cantda it u «till cl , 

tolerably alHindant on the weatern co««t as faraa California. 
It Jim, we believe, been »een, but that rarely, in tlie Blue 
Hidge in Virginia. (Figs. 67, 68, 59.) 



»T.— Amerlun BlKk Bsir. 

The Black Bear feeds on berries and wild fruits ; and 
lo these it adds roots and e^« ; and though it does not 
refuse animal Ibod, yet it does not eat it from choice, 
but necessity ; utterly neglecting it if vegetable aliment 
can be obtained. 

This species is not very daring, and, unless forced to 
self-defence, or wounded, will eeldom venture to attack 
a man, except in the instance of a female with cubs, the 
retreat of wnich she is solicitous to cover. 

Its speed is said not to be very great, and it is asserted 
that a man may easily escape, especially in a willow 
grove, or in the midst of loose grass, where it stops for 
the purpose of reconnoitring. Dr. Richardson, how- 
ever, " saw one make off with a speed that would have 
baffled the fleetest runner ; and ascend a nearly per- 

endicular cliff with a facility that a cat mieht envy." 
the Fur Countries this species usually nybematea, 
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ulecting « spot nnder a bllen tree, where it scratchel 
a bollow in the earth ; here it retires at the cDmnience- 
ment of a Bnow-Etorm, aod the snow sood furnishes it 
with a cloae warm coTerine. Its breath makes a mall 
opening in the snow, and the quantity of hoar-frost 
which occasionally gathers round the opening serves to 
betray its retreat to the hunter. In more Bonthem 
districts, where the trees are larger, bears often shelter 
themBelves in the hollow trunks. It has been obserred 
by the Indians, that unless bears are very bt on the 
approach of winter, they do not hybemate ; and as the 
males are often thin end exhausted in September, should 
the winter set in before they have time to recover their 
ftt, they mierate Bouthwarfls in search of food. So 
carefully do tne females with young conceal themselrea, 
that Dr. Richardson's numerous inquiries annons the 
Indians of Hudson's Bay ended in the discovery of only 
one man who had killed a pregnant bear. 

In the northern districts of America, as in Norway 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, the chase of 
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the bear U followed up with the utmoat ardour, nor will 
it lurprise ue to leam that an animal from which the 
Indian deriTes eo much benefit (its flesh and ererf 
portion being in request), and which in the hour of 
combat is terrible, should be the subject of many super- 
(titious obierveDces ; pardon being asked for its slaughter, 
to which necessitj impelled the hunters, and everj 
means taken to propitiate the o&nded spirit of the 
dead animal. 

The Black Bear is subject to Tarietiea of colour; its 
fiir being aometimea of cinnamon tint, and sometimes of 
a still more jetlow tone. Occasionally it is seen with a 
white throat-mark. 

Cinnamon bean, as well as black, exist in the gardens 
ot the Zoological Societ;. 
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Thb Spktaci.ks Bbab. i^Urnu omatus.') 

The Spectacled Bear, so called from the two aemi- 
circular marks of buff-colour extending fram the muzile 
■ml arching OTer each eye, » a nalire of the Cordilleras 
ot the Andes in Chili. Its general fur is smooth, shining, 
and black ; the muzzle is bulF-coloured ; the throat and 
chest are whitish. Of its habits nothing is known. 
Speciioens exist in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 
(Fig. 60) 

In the ■ Zool. Proceeds.' for 1833, p. 114, is the notice 
of a bear, brought to Caracas from the Andes, differing, 
according to Sir R. Ker Porter, in some points from the 
Ursat (traofui, of which it was evidently a mere variety. 
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■1.— OiU; Btu. 

The Gkjslt or G&izzlt Bbab. 

(Unu> (P>aus)JtT0i.) 
Urma honibUu, Say ; Meabeh Musquaw ot the Crea 
Indians ; Uohhost of the Chopuniah Indiana. This for- 
midable species ia a native of the Rockj Mountaina and 
the district eastward of them. To the north it hoi tieen 
obaerved aa far bb sixty-one degrees of latilude ; to the 
south it ia said to extend aa lar aa Mexico. ETerjwIiere 
it 13 dreaded for ita great strength and ferocity \ even 
the huge bison falls prostrate before it, and the savage 
conqueror "drags the darlc bulk along" (weighing a 
thouaand pounda) to its haunt, and digs a pit for its 
reception, repairing to it aa hunger dictates, till the whole 
1. (Fif.61.) F^onlth«bunt«IBoftbeNort^ 
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West, there have been numerous exciting narratives of 
contests with this ferocious animal. We give only one, 
supplied* by Dr. Richardson, as bein^ a good specimen, 
and of course to be depended on : — " A party of voyagers, 
who had been employed all day iu tracking a canoe up 
the Saskatchewan, had seated themselves in the twilight 
by a fire, and were busy in preparing their supper, when 
a large grisly bear sprang over the canoe that was tilted 
behind them, and, seizing one of the party by the shoulder, 
carried him off. The rest fled in terror, with the 
exception of a metif, named Bourasso, who, grasping his 
gun, followed the bear as it was retreating leisurely with 
Its prey. He called to his unfortunate comrade, that he 
was afraid of hitting him if he fired at the bear, but the 
latter entreated him to fire immediately, without hesita- 
tion, as the bear was squeezing him to death. On this 
he took a deliberate aim, and discharged his piece into 
the body of the bear, who instantly dropped its prey to 
pursue Bourasso. He escaped with dimculty, and the 
bear ultimately retreated to a thicket, where it was 
supposed to have died ; but the curiosity of the party not 
, bemg a match for their fears, the fact of its decease was 
'. not ascertained. The man who was rescued had his arm 
fractured, and was otherwise severely bitten, but finally 
recovered. I have seen Bourasso, and can add, that the 
account which he gives is fully credited by the traders 
resident in that part of the country, who are best 
qualified to iudge of its truth from their knowledge of the 
parties. I have been told that there is a man now living 
m the neighbourhood of Edmonton-house, who was 
attacked by a grisly bear, which sprang out of a thicket, 
and with one stroke of its paw completely scalped him, 
laying bare the skull, and bringing the skin of the fore- 
head down over the eyes. Assistance coming up, the 
bear made ofi^ without doing him further injury, but the 
scalp not being replaced, the poor man has lost his sight, 
although he thinks his eyes are uninjured. Mr. Drum- 
mond, in his excursions over the Rocky Mountains, had 
frequent opportunities of observing the manners of the 
grisly bears, and it often happened that in turning the 
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point of a rock or sharp angle of a valley, he came 
suddenly upon one or more of them. On such occasions 
they reared on their hind-legs, and made a loud noise 
like a person breathing quick, but much harsh^. He 
kept his ground, without attempting to molest them ; and 
they on their pu*t, after attentively regarding him for 
some time, generally wheeled round and ^lloped off; 
though, from their known dispodtion, there is little doubt 
but he would have been torn in pieces, had he lost his 
presence of mind and attempted to fly. When he dis- 
covered them from a distance, he generally frightened 
them away by beating on a large tin box, m which he 
carried his specimens of plants. He never saw more 
than four together, and two of these he supposes to have 
been cubs ; he more often met them singly, or in pairs. 
He was only once attacked, and then by a female, for 
the purpose of allowing her cubs to escape. His gun on 
this occasion missed fire, but he kept her at bav with the 
stock of it, until some gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, with whom he was travelling at the time, came 
up and drove her off. In the latter end of June, 1826, 
he observed a male caressing a female, and soon after- 
wards they both came towards him, but whether acci- 
dentally, or for the purpose of attacking him, he was 
micertain. He ascended a tree, and as the female drew 
near, fired at and mortally wounded her. She uttered a 
few loud screams, which threw the male into a furious 
rage, and he reared up against the trunk of the tree in 
which Mr. Drummona was seated, but never attempted 
to ascend it. The female, in the mean while retiring to 
a short distance, lay down, and as the male was proceeding 
to join her, Mr. Drummond shot him also. From the 
size of their teeth and claws, he judged them to be about 
four years old. The cubs of a grisly bear can dimb 
trees, but when the animal is fully grown it is unable to 
do so, as the Indians report, from the form of its elaws." 
Lewis and Clarke give the measurement of one of these 
bears as nine feet from nose to tail, but had seen them 
of larger dimensions. They attain the weight of eight 
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handred pounds^ The len^h of the fore-foot u nine 
inches, ot the hind-foot twelve, without inclnding the 
eaormoua c1*wb ; its breadth seven inches. The tail is 
shcR-t, and lost in the shaggy hair. Wo query Lewis and 
Clarke's meararement of nioe fe«t (Fig. 62.) 



81,— OiWj Bau. 

The Grisly Bear digs with great facility, but when 
adult is not capable of ascending trees ; a fortunate 
circumstance for the hunter, for such it the anianal's 
tenacity of life, that it seldom falls until it has received 
many balls, and dogi have no chance with it eicept by 
enabling the hunter to attack it. It would seem, that 
though the adult Grisly Bears cannot climb trees, that 
the cubs are able, if the reports of the Indians are to bd 
credited. (Fig. 63.) The cubs, and females with young, 
hybemate ; but the older males often come abroad during 
winter for food. 

An individual of this species, distinguished by his 
enormous siie and ferocity, some time since attract^ the 
attention of all who visited the gardens of the Zoological 
Society. Be had previously been about twenty yeaia in 
the Tower, when, at the breaking up of the ntonagerie 
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there, he was presented by his Majesty William IV. to 
the Society. Wb morose indomitable temper was never 
subdued, but remained unaltered, as if he had been at 
large surrounded by the savage rocks and gloomy pine* 
forests of his native regions. 

The Stbiait Bbab. (^Urstts Synacus,) 

Though the bear is distinctly alluded to in the Scrip 
tures (see 2 Kings ii. 23, et seq. : also 1 Samuel xvii. 
34, et seq.) as a native of Syria, few travellers have 
noticed the existence of this animal in that country. 
Hasselquist omits it in his catalogue of the animals eiven 
in his * Travels in the Levant }' nor is it recorded as a 
species by Desmarest, 'Fischer, or Lesson. It is in fact 
only recently that naturalists have become aware that 
sucn an animal still prowled about the mountains of 
Lebanon. (Fig. 64.) 

Matthew Paris, however, in his * England,' relates how 
Godfrey, during the siege of Antioch, rescued a poor 
man from the attack of a bear, which, turning upon the 
warrior, unhorsed him, having lacerated his steed, where- 
upon he continued the combat on foot, and, though he 
received a most dangerous wound, succeeded in burying 
his sword up to the hilt in his savage adversary, and 
killed him. (* Hist. Engl.,' t. ii. p. 34, foL, Lond. 
1640.) Seetzen (a German traveller in 1811) was 
informed in Palestine that bears existed in the mountiuns ; 
and La Roque states that in his time they were tolerably 
abundant upon the higher Lebanon mountains, from 
which the^ descended at night in search of prey, and 
even occasioned apprehension to travellers. 

Notwithstanding these casual notices, the animal re- 
mained in obscurity till brought before tiie scientific world 
by Emprich and Ehrenberg, who, in their 'Symbolae 
Physicse,' give the figure and description of a middle-aged 
female, killed near the village of Bischerre in Syria, and 
which they dissected. They observe, that Mount Le- 
banon is crowned with two snowy summits, one called 
Gebel Sanin, the other Makmel, both of which they 
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64.— Sjrriu Beu. 

Tuiled, but found bears onlj upon the )att«r, near the 
vilU^ of Biecherre, to the gardena of which Ihey wander 
in winter, but in the suminer remain in the neighbourhood 
of the anow. The individual killed waa about lour feet 
two inches long; her den, which they saw, waa formed 
bj gi«at frafinenta of calcareous rock casually thrown 
together. The fleih of the animal waa tasted, and found 
to be sapid, but the liver was sweet and nauseous. The 
«lt ia in great eateem ; the skins are aold, and so is the 
SunR, nnoer the name of Bar-el-dub, the latter being 
tueif in medirane, and for diseases of the eye, in 
Syria and Egvpt. The Syrian Bear frequently preys on 
■nimak, but for the moat part feeds on vegetables ; and 
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the fields of c. 
other crops ne 
b,4f. 

, The Sjrian bear ia of a uniform fulvous white (some- 
time* variegated with fulvous) ; the ears are elongated ; 
the forehead ia hut slighllj arched. The fur ia woolly 
beneath, with long, atruighi, or but ali^htlv curled hair 
externally ; a stiff mane of ahout four iochea long runs 
between the shoulders. It waa evidently this specie* 
which figured in the procesaion of Ptolemy Philadelphia 
at Aleiandi^a, and which i« called by Athenceus (a 
. Greek writer of Lower Egypt, contemporary with Corn- 
modus) a bear of while colour and large size (ttftcroi lA- 
'Xflwli ficyiUq /(la); and which some, atrange to say, 
have regarded aa the Polar Bear from the shores of ihe 

, Arctic Sea, 
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Ths Thibet Bbab. {Urtus Thibeianus.') 

This species was discovered bj M. Duvaucel in the 
mountains of Sylhet, and about the same time by Dr. 
Wallicb in the Nepal range. (Fig. 65.) The neck of 
the Thibet bear is thick, and the head flattened, the 
forehead and muzzle forming almost a straight line ; the 
ears are large ; the body compact, and the limbs thick 
and clumsy ; but the claws are comparatively weak. 
The general colour is black, but the lower lip is white, 
and a large Y-shaped mark of the same colour on the 
breast sends up its branch on each side in front of the 
shoulder. It is not of large stature. Fruits and other 
vegetable productions appear to constitute its principal 
food. 

The Malayan Beab. 
{Ursus (Helarctos) Malayanus,) 

Bruang of the Malays. This species is found in 
Sumatra, and w^ith others of the subgenus Helarctos, is 
distinguished by the extensibility of the lips, the length 
and flexibility of the tongue, the shortness and smooth- 
ness of the fur, and the magnitude of the claws. 
(Fig. 66.) 

The Malayan Bear, or Sun Bear, is said to be a 
sagacious animal, and to display great fondness for 
sweets. The honey of the wild bees of its native forests 
is supposed to be a favourite food, and certainly its long 
slender tongue well adapts it for the reception of this 
delicacy. It feeds extensively on vegetables, and is said 
to be attracted to the vicinity of man by the young shoots 
6f the cocoa-nut trees, to which it is very injurious : 
indeed Sir T. Stamford Raffles found those of the deserted 
villages in the Passuma district of Sumatra destroyed 
by it. 

It is often kept domesticated, and is playful and 
familiar. Of one which lived two years in the posses- 
sion of Sir T. Stamford Raffles, he writes :—** He 
was brought up in the nursery with the children, p"-* 
when admitted to my table, as was frequently the 
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66. — M»Uyui Itflu. 

gave a proof of hia tasle by refusing to eat any fruit but 
nungosteens, or to drinlc an; wine but champagne. The 
only time I ever knew him to be out of humour waa on 
an occasion when no champagne was forthcoming. He 
waa naturally of an atfectionate dispoution, and it waa 
never found ncceasary to chain or chastise him. It waa 
usual for this bear, the cat, the dog, and a amall Blue- 
Mountain biid or lory of New Holland , to meu together, 
and eat oat of the same dish. Hia favourite playfellow 
waa the dog, whose teaaino; and woiryinR waa always 
borne and returned with the utmost good-humour and 
playfulneBa. As he grew up he became a very power- 
ful animal, and in his ramblcB in the garden he would 
lay hold la the largest plantains, the stemi of which he 
---rcely embrace, and tear them up by the rooia." 
ie»l colour of thia bear is jet black, with the 



mamle of a jellowUh tint, and a semilunar vhite mark 
upon U)e breast. When addt it measures about four 
feet six incfaea along the back. 

Thb Bobncut Bbab. ( Urtus (Helarctoa) etiry^ut.) 
In ^neral fonD, halrits, mannero, and colooring thia 
apedea 0108617 reMmblea the Sumatran bear ; but U per- 
haps rather less and has a large onuKO-colonred patch 
upon the chest ; the fiir is extreme! v close. In captivity 
it is playful and good-tempered. (Fig. 67.) 
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^ 'the Bornean Sun>Bear not only sits upon its haunches 
*>Orith ease, a position it usually assumes, but can stand 
upright with great facility. Its Senses, especially those 
of sight and smell, are very acute ; the olfactory organs 
indeed appear to be in continual exercise. By various 
and amusing gestures it solicits food from spectators; 
and when a morsel of cake is held at a small distance 
beyond its reach, it expands its nostrils, protrudes its 
upper Jip and often its tongue, while with its paws it 
makes every effort to obtain the proffered delicacy. 
Having gained it and filled its mouth, it places the re- 
mainder with singular coolness on its hinder feet, as if 
to keep it from being soiled by the floor, and brings it 
in successive portions to its mouth. It often places itself 
in an attitude of entreaty, earnestly regarding the 
spectators, and stretching forth its paws ready to receive 
tneir offering. It is fond of notice, conscious of kind 
treatment, and delights to be patted and rubbed ; but 
when vexed or irritated, refuses all attention so long as 
the offending person remains in sight. 

Both this and the preceding species excel in climbing, 
and they are said to occasion much injury to groves of 
cocoa-nuts, both by climbing up them, and devouring the 
top shoot, thereby killing the tree, and also by tearing 
down the fruit, to the milky juice ojf which they are very 
partial. 

The Sloth-Bsab. ( Ursus (Prochilus) labiatus,) 

Ours paresseux and Ours jongleur of the French ; 
Aswail of the Mahrattas. (Fig. 68.) 

This uncouth animal was first described and figured 
(from the life) by Bewick, in his * History of Qua- 
drupeds,' without any name, but as an animal that had 
hitherto escaped the attention of naturalists. It was then 
(1791) taken for a sloth, and received from Shaw the 
names of JBradppus ursmus^ and tarsifomds; and from 
Pennant that of Ursiform Sloth. Blainville and others 
restored it to the genus Ursus ; Illiger having previously 
founded the genuS Prochilus for its reception, a name 
rhich b still retained in a subgeneric sense only. 
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The Sloth-Bear it a rough, clumsy anima), with short 
nusaive lege and huge hooked claws ; and possessing 
great mobilit; of the anout. It inhabits the mouotainous 
rarts ol' Indie, end was observed bj Colonel Syket in 
Dukhun. 

It dwells in caves, and its food la said to consist or 
fruits, btmey.and tenniteents, forthedemolishingvhose 
houses its claws ara well adapted. It is said also fre- 
quently to descend to the plains, and cooiinit greet havoc 
(Ri the sugar-cane planlatiMiR. On these occasions it 
becontes an object of pursuit to the Indian and Eu- 
ropean hunters. 

The sloth-bear attains to nearly the site of the brown 
bear of Europe ; it is robustly framed. The hair is - 
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markably loo^ and shaggy ; on the upper pirt of the head 
and neck it is sometimes twelve incnes in length, and 
separates into two portions, one of which overhangs the 
ejesy imparting a peculiarly heavy appearance to the 
animal's physiognomy; while the other forms a thick 
mane across the shoulders. The general colour is black, 
intermixed with brown : a triangular mark on the breast 
is white. The head is carried low ; the back arched ; 
the muzzle, which is of a dirty yellowish white, is very 
much elongated : the lips are thin, flexible, and project 
at all times considerably m front of the jaws ; and possess 
singular mobility, being capable of protrusion in a tubular 
form farbeyond the muzzle, thus constituting an instrument 
of suction. The tongue is long, flat, and square at the 
extremity. We have seen the animal protrude his lips, 
while at the same time they were kept apart for several 
minutes together, and on these occasions the interior of 
the mouth was distinctiy visible. 

A pair of these animals, which we have observed in 
captivity, were at times very playful, contending with 
each other in rude sport with ereat violence, struggling 
and endeavouring to throw each other down, and all the 
while uttering a loud roaring noise; at other times, 
huddled together, they passed whole hours in sleep. In 
India it is often led about by mountebanks and jugglerS| 
as is the brown bear in Europe. 

According to Captain Williamson (< Oriental Field- 
Sports ') these animab are numerous on the boundaries 
or Bengal, which to the east and west are mountainous, 
rocky, and overrun with low underwood : their principal 
resort is under banks, in large burrows or natural cavities ; 
but they do not hibernate. Their pace is shuffling and 
» awkwara, but quick enough to overtake a man on foot. 
They ascend trees with great facility. 

Ihe natives gready dread them ; the very sight of a 
bear, however distant, disheartens them, knowing, as 
they do, the strength and savage disposition of the sable 
shuffler. Of their ferodty, and the dilatory torments to 
which they subject their victim, Captain Williamson 
frives several horrible instances: observing, that they 
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" will chev and suck a limb till U ii a perfect pulp," 
not biting wwaj the flesh, like most beasts of prej. 

Thb Polas Beak. 
(I7rna(Tluilarct(w) aantimae.) 

Ours polwre of the French. Within the regions of 
the Arctic Cirele dwells the Polai- Bear, one of the 
largest aod most fonnidable of the group. (Fig. 69.) 
Formed to endure the most intense severity of cold. 



this monarch of a gloomy, desolate realm prowls in 
■nllen niajest^ orer wastes of snow and among ice- 
glazed rocks in quest of food ; he traverses fields of ice 
•long tiie shore, clambers over ni«ed icebergs, or even 
twims out from floe to 6oe, or from island to island, 
ravenous for his prey. Hedivet with admirable add- 
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and is capable of contendiag with his prey anudst th^ 
rolling waves. The seal forms its favourite diet, together 
with marine exuviae, such as dead fishes and cetaceous 
animals; and he will attack even the walrus himself. 
In summer mountain-berries are eagerly sought for, nor 
are sea-weeds or marsh-plants rejected. Of the activity 
of this bear in the water we may form an idea from a 
statement by Cartwright, that he saw a polar bear dive 
after a salmon and kill his fish. 

Captain Lyon gives the following account of its mode 
of hunting the seal : — ^* The bear, on seeing his intended 

f>rey, gets quietly into the water, and swims until to 
eeward of him, from whence, by frequent short dives, 
he silently makes his approaches, and so arranges his 
distance, that, at the last dive, he comes to the spot 
where the seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to 
escape by rolling into the water, tie falls into the bear's 
clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies still, his destroyer 
makes a powerful spring, kills him on the ice, and devours 
him at leisure." The same author informs us that this 
bear not only swims with rapidity, but is capable of 
making long springs in the water. Captain Sabine states 
that he saw one about midway between the north and 
south shores of Barrow's Straits, which are forty iniles 
apart, though there was no ice in sight to which he could 
resort for rest. (Fig, 70.) 

The pace of this bear on shore is a kind of shufBe, but 
more quick than might be expected ; and when at full 
speed as rapid as the sharp gallop of a horse. 

The average length of the polar bear (which has been 
greatly exaggerated) is about six feet ; but it occasionally 
attains to larger dimensions. Pallas describes an adult 
female six feet nine inches in length. The greatest 
length, from nose to tail, recorded by Captain rhipps, 
is seven feet one inch ; the weight of the beast being 
610 lbs. Captain Ross. records the measurement of one 
seven feet ten inches, the weight being 1160 lbs. : and 
Captain Lyon, that one, which was unusually large» 
measured eight feet seven inches and a half, and weighed 
1600 lbs. 
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It is itated on the best authorities, that the male does 
not hibernate, but that the female, on the approach of 
the sererer eeawin, retiree 'to some rift among the rocks 
or ice, or digs a lair in the frozen anow ; the falling 
snow drifts over the den, covering it to a great depth, a 
small aperture for breathing being always open. In this 
retreat about the latter part of December she brings 
forth two cubs, and in March quits the den with them, 
then about as large as a Bbepherd's dog, and prowls 
abroad, lean, gaunt, and ferocious; hunger and the 
presence of her oSspring adding fur^ to her savage 

The male wanders about the marshes and adjacent 
parts until November ; be th») goes out to sea upon the 
ice in quest of seals, and becomes very fat. It often 
happens that he becDmes drifted out (rom the coast on a 
floating field of ice ; and in this itaj, saji Dr. Richardson, 
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polar bears are often carried from the coast of Greenland 
to Iceland, where they commit such ravages on the flocks, 
that the inhabitants rise in a body to destroy them. 

Of the devotion of the female polar bear to her youngi 
and of the danger attendant upon the chase of , these 
animals, many travellers have made mention, and recorded 
various facts which came under their own observation. 
These, however, are so popularly current, that it is suf- 
ficient to allude to them. 

It was not until Linnaeus published the tenth edition 
of his < Systema Naturae,' that he had any idea that the 
polar bear was distinct from the brown bear, the only 
species he appears to have known. Martens, however, 
had previously distinguished it, and indeed was the first 
to characterize it from actual observation (^ Spitzberg* 
ische oder Gronlandische Reisebeschreibung/ Hamb., 
1676). 

This species is of a more lengthened form than that of 
the others ; the head is very much elongated and flattened, 
the ears and mouth comparatively small, the neck very 
long and thick, and the sole of the foot very large. The 
fur is silvery white, tinged with yellow; close, short, 
and even, on the head; neck, and upper part of the back ; 
long, fine, and inclined to be woolly on the hinder parts, 
legs, and belly. The sole of the foot is almost entirely 
covered with long hair affi)rding the animal a firm 
footing on the ice. The claws are black, not much 
curved, thick, and short. Captain Lyon's crew found 
none of the terrible eflects (skin peeling off, &c.) from 
eating the flesh, ascribed to it by some of the earlier 
voyagers. 

A Pbetiended Hybrid bxtwebn a Dog akd a 

Bbab. 

From time to time supposed hybrids of this sort have 
been exhibited,-and there is generally an inclination to 
believe in the existence of creatures the o&pring of such 
a parentage. That two animals so different in structure, 
'ip.ntition, general habits and instincts as the dog and bear 
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■hould breed together ia improbable — nay, eoatnry to 
the lawa of nature and to phjiiologf, We are not, 
bowever, farpriied tbat at a time when a belief in moo- 
aters, both of the hamBn and brute creation , was almost 
iiniTeraet,that men of educatiou ahould have credited the 
existence of a doe-bear. 

Our figure (Fig. 71) is copied from a curioas work, 
entitled ' Histoires Fr<>digieuses eitraictes de plusieurs 
&meiu Autheura, Greca et Latins, sacrez et profanes, 
divis^ en cinq tomes, le premier par P. Boaistuau. 
Tome Premier, Paris, 1582,' It would appear that M. 



n.-'Pntnicd Hjbiid sT Deu ud Dog. 

Pierre Boaiitoau, who risited England in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and was introduced to the court, was shown 
two dogs, asserted to be of the parentage in question, 
both of which were presented to M. le Marquis de Trana ; 
one this nobleman gave to M. le Comte d'Alphestan ; the 
Other, of which the figure ia giren bv M. BoaJstuau, he 
took to France. Ho deseribea the beast as eitremely 
ferocious, end in form intermediate between the dog and 
bear, the latter being ils male parent. There can be but 
little doubt that the bearwarda palmed off these animals 
upon him and othen aa hjbridt, Iwt which were rea'' 
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dogs selected for their bear-like appearance — an appear- 
ance increased by cropping the ears and tail, and other 
skilful artifices. 

The genus Ursus is rich in the reliquiae of extinct 
s^jecies. These occur for the most part in various caTcms 
in Germany, Hungary, and England, along with the 
bones of other Camivora, as the wolf, hyaena, tiger, 
glutton, &c., and also of herbivorous animals, though 
these are less in number. In most of these caves (that 
of Kirkdale excepted, where the remains are principally 
those of an extinct species of hyaena) the bones of the 
bear tribe are the most prevalent. In the vast caveni of 
Gaylenreuth this is remarkably the case, the bones being 
referable to three distinct species, which have been termed 
Ursus prisctis, U. arctotdeSj and U, spekBus, They lie 
for the most part confusedly in a bed of animal earth, 
and are often encrusted with stalagmite, which lines the 
roof and wails of the cave. Though scattered and broken, 
these bones exhibit no tokens of having been rolled. 
Professor Goldfuss states that with regard to the cave of 
Gaylenreuth, if we assume 1000 buried individuals of 
the various species found there, the proportion will be as 
follows: — HycBna spekea, 25; Cams speUeus^ 60; Fdis 
speUea, 25 ; Chdo speUsus^ 30 ; Ursrn priscuSf 10 ; Ursus 
arctdideSf 60 ; Ursus spdaiiSy 800. 

Of these extinct bears, the skull of the Ursus speUsus 
is distinguished by the bold elevation of the forehead, and 
its size indicates the animal to have greatly exceeded 
any living species. T^e skull of the Ursus arctaides, 
though as large as that of U. spelcBus, has the forehead 
much less elevated. The skull of Ursus priscus is smaller, 
and approaches in size and contour that of the common 
brown bear, but is more flattened along the upper surface. 

It may here be observed that certain serrated canine 
teeth attributed to bears, under the names of Ursu^ 
Etruscus and Ursus cuhridenSy \}y Cuvier and others, and 
to the genus Felis by Bravard, are, according to Kaup, 
the relics of an animal allied to the Megalosaurus, one of 
the Saurian reptiles, but of a distinct genus, to which he 
has given the name of Machairodus, In Fig. 72, a is a 
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tooth of Machairodus, natural size, imperfect below ; b, 
the outline of a east of the perfect tooth ; c, a tooth of 
Megalosaurus, natural size. Professor Owen, however, 
regards the teeth (a, c) as having belonged to a mam- 
miferous animal, not however a bear ; and the proof is 
afforded by the cast (6), which shows that the tooth was 
originally lodged in a socket, and not anchylosed to the 
substance of &e jaw, and that the fang is contracted and 
solidified by the progressive diminution of a temporary 
formative pulp, and does not terminate in an open conical 
cavity, like the teeth of all known Saurians, which are 
lodged in sockets. 

Genus Procyoit. 

^ . r . ^ . 6 ^ . I— 1 

Dental formula: — Incisors ^; Canmes - — -: Mo- 

t) 1 — 1 ' 

6—6 

lars s — T = 40. The two true molars on each side are 
o — D 

equal, or nearly so ; and the camassi^re nearly resembles 
the true molars, not being suited to cutting flesh. 

Thb Racoon. {Procyon lotor.) 

Raton of the French ; Mapach, Yllamaton, Maxile, 
and Cioatlamacazque of the Mexicans, according to Her- 
nandez. 

Notwithstanding Buflbn*s assertion to the contrary, the 
Racoon inhabits Canada as well as the warmer regions of 
America; its range being from about 50® north lat., 
extending through Mexico and the United States, and 
thence, as it would seem, into South America as far as 
Paraguay. In size these animals equal a common fox, 
having a stout body with moderate limbs, and a planti- 
grade, or rather semi- plantigrade, walk ; for, though the 
sole is naked,. it is only when the racoon rests that it is 
totally applied to the ground. The toes, five in number, 
are armed with sharp claws ; the muzzle is acute, the 
nose tapering beyond the Ifps, and flexible ; the eyes are 
moderate, with a circular pijipil ; the ears are short, erect, 
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and rounded ; Che whisken Iodk ; the tail moderate, and 
■oDienhat bushj. General colour brownish gray, the 
twl being linged with a blackish tint; muzzle dirtj 
white ; a black or dark brown mark across the eyes and 
cheek, and another between the eyes, extending from the 
forehead ; under parta pale gray, (Fig. 73.) 

The racoons are nocturnal in their habits, sleeping out 
the day in their holes, and prowling at night in search of 
food. The borders of the sea and the margins of swamps 
and rivers are their favounte localities ; and they prey 
upon small animals, birds, eggs, and insects, adding roots, 
fruits, and sweet succulent vegetables to thuir diet. Nor 
are crabs, oysters, and other shell-fish, leas acceptable, 
for which they visit the shores at low-water. To the 
partiality of the racoon for oysters we can ourselves 
testify ; for some years since we repeatedly tried one ot 



F NAWUAUA. 



iliese animalt with the bard-8hc]led molliuk in qaettion, 



done, it vrencned the two valve« w hr uunder aa to 
enable it to scrape out the mollusk with iti dftwa, 
(Fig. 74.) 

In the deicriptioD of r tame racoon b; H. BlaDqiurt 
des SaliocB, we are iofornied, '* It openi of itert with 
woaderful tkill ; it ia uifficient to break the hioge, ita 
paws complete the work. It must have an excellent 
sense of touch. In thii operation rarely does it avail it. 
self of sight or smell ; for instance, it passes the oyster 
under its hind-paws, then without looking seeks by its 
hands the weakest place ; it there digs in its claws, forces 
apart the valves, and tears out the fisb in fragments, 
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leaving nothing behind.'* Thb was precisely what we 
ourselves witnessed. 

The racoon is asserted to have the habit of dipping its 
food into water before eating it, whence it has received 
the appellation of lotor, or washer ; but although we have 
bad numerous opportunities of observing the animal in 
captivity, we never saw this mode of proceeding. 

Though incapable of grasping objects with its paws, 
the racoon can hold its fi)od between them pressed to- 
gether, in doing which it usually sits upon its haunches 
like a bear, ana in this attitude it very often feeds. 

Of the senses of this animal, that of smell is the most 
developed, and is very acute : the eyes, though the pupil 
is round, are better adapted for twilight or night than tor 
the glare of day ; indeed, a strong light distresses and 
confuses this animal exceedingly. In its natural state, 
in fact, the racoon is nocturnal, and it is most probably 
from the circumstance of the eyes being incapable of sus- 
taining daylight, that blindness from cataract (opacity of 
the lens) is so common in these animals in a state of cap- 
tivity, when they are liable to be roused up, and are often 
kept awake during the whole or greater part of the day. 

The gait of the racoon on the ground is oblique, and 
when it moves quickly its mode of progression consists 
of a series of bounds, reminding us of the lemurs, but 
with nothing of their grace and lightness. When taken 
young this animal is easily tamed, becomes playful, and 
18 fond of being noticed and caressed, but is at the same 
time very capricious and easily offended ; and to some 
persons, without any apparent cause, it will show from 
the first marked signs of hostility. When enraged or 
desirous of attacking a person, the racoon advances, as 
we have often witnessed, with arched back and bristhr 
hairs, and with its chin or under-jaws close to the ground, 
uttering gruff sounds of displeasure. If once injured, it 
seldom forgives its enemy. 

It greedily attacks poultry within its reach, and is as 
canning and destructive as the fox ; though, according to 
M. Blanquart des Salines, it only devours Iheir heads, 
which agrees with Dr. Richardson's observations. 
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When roused from its diurnal indolence, the racoon is 
restless, inquisitive, and prying ; it climbs with the great- 
est skill, in the same manner as a bear, ascending and 
descending a tree, a pole, or branches fastened in its 
apartment, with the utmost address. It is apt to become 
very fat, and its flesh is said to be palatable. The fur is 
used in the hat-manufacture, and the skins are imported 
in tolerable numbers. 

BufFon, in speaking of the localities tenanted by the 
racoon, says : — " This animal is originally from the south- 
em regions of America : it is not found in the Old 
World ; at least, travellers who have spoken of the ani- 
mals of Africa and the East Indies make no mention of 
it. It is, on the contrary, very common in the warm 
climates of America, and especially in Jamaica, where it 
inhabits the mountains, whence it descends to feed upon 
the sugar-canes. It is not found in Canada, nor in the 
other northern portions of this continent ; nevertheless 
it does not greatly fear the cold ; M. Klein brought up 
one at Danzig, and that which we had has passed a 
whole night with its feet locked up in the ice without ex- 
periencing any ill effects." As respects the racoon not 
inhabiting Canada, BufFon is most certainly wrong. It 
is even eaten in Canada, as we are positively informed 
by a gentleman who has seen it Inrought to the table. 
Dr. Richardson informs us that the racoon ** inhabits the 
southern parts of the fur districts, being found as far 
north as Red River, in lat. 50^, from which quarter 
about one hundred skins are procured by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. If there is no mistake as to the identity 
of this species, the racoon extends farther north on the 
shores of the Pacific than it does on the eastern side of 
the Rocky Mountains. Dixon and Portlock obtained 
cloaks of racoon-skins from the natives of Cook's River 
in lat. 60^ N. ; and skins, supposed to be those of racoons, 
were also seen at Nootka Sound by Captain Cook. Lewis 
and Clarke expressly state that the racoon at the mouth 
of the Columbia is the same with the animal so common 
in the United States." To this Dr. Richardson adds, " its 
flesh, when fed on vegetables, is reported to be good." 
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In captivity the racoon exhibits much cunning and a 
resentful temper. M. Blanquart des Salines, who kept 
one of these animals, states that a servant had one day 
struck his racoon a few blows with a whip : *Mn vain 
did the man afterwards attempt a reconciliation ; neither 
eggs, nor food most coveted by the animal, availed in 
pacifying it. At his approach it enters into a sort of 
niry ; with sparkling eyes it darts at him, and utters loud 
cries of suftering. Whatever is presented to it at that 
time it refuses until its enemy has disappeared. Its accents 
of anger are very singular ; sometimes one might fancy 
them the whistling of the curlew, at others the hoarse 
bark of an old dog. If any one beats it, or if it is 
attacked by an animal which it thinks stronger than itself, 
it opposes no resistance ; like a hedgehog, it conceals its 
head and its paws, and forms its body into a ball ; no cry 
escapes it, and in this position it would suffer death. 
Witn much caprice there is no little cunning in the 
character of the racoon, mixed with malice and a fond- 
ness for destruction. The writer above quoted informs 
us that the chain of his racoon is sometimes broken, 
'* and that liberty renders it insolent : it takes possession 
of a room, and will suffer no one to come near it ; it is 
not without difficulty that it can be refettered. Since it 
has lived with me, its slavery has frequently been sus- 
pended. Without losing sight of it, I often allow it 
to walk with its chain, and every time a thousand little 
gambols express to me its gratitude. It is quite the 
contrary, however, when it]escapes itself : it then rambles 
sometimes for three or four days together over the neigh- 
bouring roofs, and descends at night into the court- 
yards, enters the poultry-roosts, strangles the fowls, 
and eats their heads, attacking more especially the 
Guinea fowls. Its chain did not render it more gentle, 
but only more circumspect ; it then employed artifice, 
and familiarized the poultry with it, permitting them to 
come and partake of its repast; and it was only after 
having inspired them with the g^atest security that it 
would seize a fowl and tear it to pieces. Some young 
cats have experienced from it the same sort of treatment " 
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Genus Ailurus. 

fi 1 — 1 

Dental formula s — Incisors -r j Canines - — j- ; Mo- 

6—6 
krs 7---7 = 36. In dentition this genus approaches 

that of the racoons ; but the molars have their crowns 
studded with sharp tubercles, which, as in General 
Hardwicke's specimen, become worn down by long 
use. The molars of the upper jaw are broad and large, 
those of the lower jaw narrow. Fig. 76 represents the 
teeth of the Panda ; a and b are the incisors, or front 
teeth, of the upper and lower jaw. 
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76.— Teeth of Pknda. 



The Panda. (^Ailwvsjvlgent.) 

The Panda is an inhabitant of the Himalayan Hills, 
between Nepftl and the Snowy Mountains, and was first 
discovered by General Hardwicke, trho published a de- 
scription in the fifteenth volume of the ' Linn. Tnma,' 
Subfici^uently M. Diivaucel sent the skin of the animal 
to Pans, and a description and figure were published bj 
F. Cuvier in the fiftieth number of the ' Histoire des 



The panda is a shoit-mozzled animal, covered with 
Aill soft fur, and having a tail of moderate length, 
resembling a lady's boa. In size the animal equals a 
badger, and is of a robust figure. Its limbs are stout : 
its feet five-toed ; but tbe soies, instead of being- naked, 
are covered with thick close wool, of a pure white in 
some specimens, of a grayish white in others, forming a 
singular contrast to the deep black of the legs and under 
surface. The claws are short, sharp, and semiretraclile. 
Fig. 76 : a represents the anterior foot, left side ; b, the 
hinder foot, right side ; c, the sole of one of the posterior 
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feet, showing its woolly covering. The ears are short, 
pointed, and lined and tufted with white fur. The colour 
of the upper surface is beautiful fulvous red, the head 
being much paler ; the muzzle is white, with a red dash 
beneath the eyes ; the tail is banded red and yellow, but 
not very strongly ; the limbs and under parts are 
abruptly black. The fur, which is very full and deep, 
consists of a woolly undercoat, with long soft hairs over- 
laying it. (Fig. 77.) 

We learn from General Hardwicke that the haunts Oi 
the panda *' are 'about rivers and mountain- torrents." 
It lives much in trees, and feeds on birds and the smaller 
mammalia ; it is frequently discovered by its loud cry or 
call, resembling the word wha, often repeating the same ; 
hence is derived one of the local names by which it is 
known. It is also called the Chitwa. 

Genus Nasua. 
The Bbowx Coati. {Ncuuafusca.) 

The Coatis, or Coati mondis (Nasua), are restricted 
to the warmer regions of tlie American continent, and in 
dentition and general economy approximate to the 
Racoons. 

These curious animals, formerly placed by' Linnaeus 
with the ViverrsB, cannot easily be confounded with 
those of any other group. 

They may be known at once by the peculiar elonga- 
tion of their snout, which projects considerably beyond 
the lower jaw. This snout is not, as in the hog, sup- 
ported by a continuation of the nasal bone, but is a 
cylindrical and flexible proboscis, with a truncated 
extremity, forming a sort of disc where the nostrils 
open, and altogether giving a singular character to their 
physiognomy. They turn it about in various directions 
while in search for food, and root with it in the earth in 
quest of worms and insects. The eyes are small, but 
quick ; the ears moderate and rounded ; the body 
long, deep, and compressed ; the tail long ; the limbs 
short and stout ; the toes five on each foot, and armed 
with large powerful claws, well adapted for digging. 
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The fur is rather coarse, but long, full, and close ; the 
tail is ringed with alternate bands of dark and pale tints 
— in the red coati (Nasua rufa) of rufous, in the brown 
coati (N. fused) of dusky, brown. The canine teeth 
are remarkable for their size and sharpness, especially 
those of the upper jaw, which are compressed, and have 
a cutting edge both before and behind. 

In captivity these animals sleep much during the day, 
and are most active as the evening advances, at which 
time they traverse their cage, turn their snout from side 
to side, and pry into every comer. They do not, how- 
ever, pass the whole of the day in sleep, but are active 
for hours together, retiring to rest only at intervals. 
Their temper is capricious ; we have, indeed, 'seen some 
individuals tolerably good-tempered, but most are savage, 
and their bite is very severe. 

In drinking, the coati laps like a dog ; but as its long 
snout would be in the way during this operation, it turns 
it up, so as to prevent its being submerged. 

Ihese animals are highly gifted with the sense of 
smell ; they examine everything with their long nose, 
which is in almost perpetual motion. Their temper is 
irritable and capricious; they cannot be trusted, even 
by thode with wnose persons they are the most familiar ; 
and, consequently, are not to be touched without great 
caution. Their voice, seldom exerted, is, under ordinary 
circumstances, a gentle hissing ; but when irritated or 
alarmed, they utter a singularly shrill cry, something like 
that of a bird. They defend themselves vigorously when 
attacked by a dog, or any animal, and inflict desperate 
wounds. Like tbe racoon, they are said to be fond of 
the juice of the sugar-cane, but we know not on what 
authority. Azara does not allude to this partiality ; it is, 
however, far from being improbable. In climbine they 
descend head foremost, being in this respect unlike the 
bear, which animal they far surpass in activity, beine 
indeed better climbers than even the cat, and exceeded 
amone their own tribe only by the kinkajou, whose pre- 
hensile tail gives it a great advantage. 

In their native climate they tenant the woods, living 



for the most part in amall troops among the trees, which 
tbe^ climb with great addrew, and prey upon birds 
which they surprise, rifling alao tbeir nests of eg^ or 
unfledged young. Worma, insects, and roots form also 
part of their diet. 

The colour oF the brown coati (A", fuiea) ia Teir 
variable, the brown k)eing more or leas tinged with 
yellow, and sometimeg shaded with black ; the under 
lurface is yellowish gray ; the snout is generally black, 
and neveral sfjots or marks of grayish yellow encircle 
the eye. It is a muive of Brazil, Guuuta, and Para- 
guay. 

Thi RuroDS CoATL (Noma rufa). 

We hate already alluded to the genus Nasoo as one 
of those forms which link the Ursidte, on one side, with 
the MustelidEe, or Weasel tribe, on the other. (Fig. 76-) 
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The rufous coati in habits and manners agrees with the 
brown coati, living in pairs or small troops in the forests 
of South America, and climbing with great facility ; but 
their mode of climbing does not resemble that of the cat 
or the squirrel, or of any of the light^imbed and sharp- 
clawed animals ; — they do not run up a tree and bound 
from branch to branch, but proceed in the same heavy 
manner as on the ground ; and it is because they can 
apply the palm of their paws, or the sole of their hind- 
feet, fairly to any object (not, however, grasping it), 
that they are enabled thus to climb. They use their 
feet, in fact, in the same manner as man, and their mode 
of climbing resembles his, except that their paws do not 
grasp ; in descending, they generally come down hind- 
quarters foremost, carefully availing themselves of every 
projection. The bear always does so, and, as far as we 
nave observed, the racoon also. 

Genus Cebcoleptes. 

Dental formula : — 

X . 6 . 1—1 , 6—6 

Incisors -; canmes : molars = 36. 

6' 1— l' 6—6 

Fig. 78* represents the teeth of the Kinkajou. 

Thb Kinkajou. (^Cercoleptes caudivolvuhis.) 

Of the ^enus Cercoleptes one species only is known, 
the Kinkajou, Potto, Mexican Weasel, or Yellow Ma- 
cauco of Pennant ; the true affinities and situation of 
which in the system of Mammalia seem sadly to have 
puzzled naturalists. 

The kinkajou is a native of Southern and Intertropical 
America, where it appears to be extensively spread, and 
is known under different appellations. In New Granada 
it is called by the native Indians, Gushumbi, and Mana- 
viri in the mission of Rio Negro. In its manners it much 
resembles the coati-mondi {Nasuafuscd)^ but differs from 
that animal not only in the shape of the head, which is 
-^--^rt and compact, but also in having a prehensile tail. 
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78*.— Teeth of Kinkigoa. 
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Of recluse and solitary habits, the kinkajou lives for the 
most pert among the branches of trees in large woods or 
forests, and is in every respect well adapted for climbing : 
being, however, deciaedly nocturnal, it is but little ex- 
posed to the observation even of those who sojourn among 
the places frequented by it. During the day it sleeps in 
its retreat, rolled up like a ball, and, if roused, appears 
torpid and inactive. As soon, however, as the dusk of 
evening sets in, it is fully awake, and is all activity, dis- 
playing the utmost restlessness and address, climbing 
from branch to branch in quest of food, and using its 
prehensile tail to^assist itself in its manoeuvres. Few mam- 
malia are more incommoded by light than the kinkajou : 
we have seen the pupils of the eyes contracted to a mere 
round point, even when the rays of the sun have not been 
very bright, while the animal at the same time testified by 
its actions its aversion to the unwelcome glare. 

In size the kinkajou is equal to a full-grown cat, but 
its limbs are much stouter and more muscular, and its 
body more firmly built. In walking, the sole of the foot 
is applied fairly to the ground, as in the case of the 
badger. Its claws are strong and curved, the toes on 
each foot being five. The ears are short and rounded. 
The fur is full, but not long, and very closely set. There 
is no animal among the Camivora (as far as our experience 
goes) in which the tongue is endowed with more remark- 
able powers of extension. Among ruminating animals, 
the giraffe is, as we know, capable of extending this 
organ to a very great length, ana of using it much m the 
same manner as the elephant does the extremity of his 
proboscis, drawing down by it the twigs and boughs of 
the trees, upon the leaves of which the creature feeds ; in 
like manner can the kinkajou thrust forth its tongue, a 
long and slender instrument, capable of being inserted 
into crevices or fissures, in searcn of insects, reptiles, or 
the eggs of birds. Baron Humboldt informs us that this 
animal is an extensive devastator of the nests of the wild 
bee, whence the Spanish missionaries have given it the 
name of ** honey-bear," and that it uses its long tongue 
to lick up the honey from the cells of the comb. In 
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addition, faowever, to this food, birds, eggs, flrDHll aniEiials, 
roots, and TniitB coDsiitute the diet of uie kinkajou ; and, 
•a we hare seen, it will draw tiieae articles towardi it 
with its tongue, when pretented just within its reach. 
In drinking it laps like a dog, and alio makes use of its 
fiire-psws occasionally in holding food, and eren in con- 
Tejing it to the mouth, aa well as in seizing its prey. 
In its aspect there is soniething of gentleness and good- 
nature; and in captivity it is eitremely playful, familiar, 
and fond of being noticed. In its natural atate, howerer, 
It is sanguinary and resolute. (Fig. 79). 



An individual of thisipecies died at the gardens of the 
Zoological Society : it had lived in the possession of the 
Society about seven years, and was remarkable for gen- 
tleneu and its playful disposition. During the gi*> 
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part of the day it was usually asleep, rolled up in the 
inner partition or box of its large cage ; this, inaeed, was 
invariably th^ case in the morning, unless purposely 
disturbed, but in the afternoon it would often voluntarily 
come out, traverse its cage, take food, and play with 
those to whom it was accustomed. Clinging to the top 
wires of its cage with its hind-paws and tail, it would thus 
suspend itself, swinging backwards and forwards, and as- 
suming a variety of antic positions. When thus hanging, 
it could bring up its body with the greatest ease, so as to 
cling with its fore-paws as well as the hind pair to the 
wires, and in this manner it would travel up and down 
its cage with the utmost address, every now and then 
thrusting forth its long tongue between the wires, as if in 
quest of food, which, if offered outside its cage, it would 
generally endeavour to draw in with this organ. It was 
very fond of being stroked and gently scratched, and 
when at play with any one it knew, it would pretend to 
bite, seizmg the hand or fingers with its teeth, as a dog 
will do when gambolling with its master, but without 
hurting or intending injury. As the evening came on, 
its liveliness and restlessness would increase. It was 
then full of animation, traversing the space allotted to it 
in every direction, examining every object within its 
reach, rolling and tumbling about, and swinging to and 
fro from the wires of the cage : nor was its good-humour 
abated ; it would gambol and play with its keepers, and 
exhibit in every movement the most surprising energy. 
In this state of exercise it would pass the night, retiring 
to rest on the dawn of the morning. The age of this 
individual is not ascertained; the state of its teeth, 
however, which are much worn down, shows it to have 
attained an advanced period ; its colour was a pale 
yellowish gray, inclining to tawny — the hairs, in certain 
lights, have a glossy appearance. Its dissection after 
death fully confirmed the propriety of assigning it a place 
among the plantigrade Carnivore. 

The Binturong {Arctitu Binturong^ Temminck ; Te- 
tides ater^ F. Cuv.) seems to take the place of the 
^«nkajou in the forests of Java and Sumatra. These 
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animals are prehensile-tailed and arboreal, and resemble 
the racoons in the principal details of their dentition. 
They live both on animal and vegetable food, and are 
particularly fond of plantains ; they also eat eggs and 
birds. 



Order.— M ARSUPIALI A . 

Most zoologists of the present day, and among them the 
first comparative anatomists, concur in regarding the 
Marsupial animals (Marsupialia or Marsupiata*) as a 
distinct group, or sub-class, of the Mammalia. They 
differ essentially from all others in their organization, 
yet comprehend genera fed by every variety of nutriment. 
Some are insectivorous or carnivorous, others herbivorous, 
and others again frugivorous ; some are diurnal, others 
nocturnal in their habits. Accordingly we find a cor- 
responding modification of the teeth and digestive organs, 
as well as of those of progression and prehension. Hence 
may we trace in them analogies to the groups of the 
ordinary mammiferous quadrupeds, viz., to the Camivora, 
the Insectivora, the Rodents, and the Edentata, as was well 
observed by Cuvier, whose opinions have been abundantly 
confirmed. It is on physiological grounds that the 
distinctness of the Marsupials rests: that is, on their 
structure and economy connected with the reproduction 
of their species, on the abbreviated term of gestation, 
and on the immature condition of the young at their 
birth, which are generally received into the marsupium 
or pouch, in which nidus the undeveloped being attaches 
itself to the teats, receives nutriment, and grows, till at 
length it is capable of acting for itself. In some 
instances the marsupium is nothing more than a fold of 
skin, and sometimes it is wanting ; but two bones, 
situated on the anterior part of the pelvis, and termed 
the marsupial bones, are never absent. These grounds 
of distinction have been extended by the researches of 

* Marsupium^ a purse or pouch. 
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anatomistR, and among them in particular Professor 
Owen, who has pointed out several never-failing accord- 
ances in the structure of other organs, as the heart and 
the brain, and also has cleared up many points respecting 
which doubts had previously existed. Into the series 
of facts and deductions so luminously treated by that 
philosophic investigator of nature, the plan of this work 
forbids us to enter: we refer our reaaers, however, to 
the * Phil. Trans.,' part ii., 1834 ; the * Proceed. Zool. 
Soc. Lend.,' 1831, 1833, 1838, and 1839; < Phil. 
Trans.,' part i., 1837 ; * Annals of Nat. Hist.,' Nov., 
1839; 'Proceed. Geol. Soc. Lond.,' vol. iii., 1838-9, 
&c. 

The Marsupial animals are all restricted to two portions 
of the globe, namely, America and Australia, including 
certain islands of the Indian Archipelago* The American 
species were the first known to European naturalists, 
and, indeed, the only ones with which Linneeus was 
acquainted. Captain Cook introduced the kangaroo of 
Australia to science, and subsequent researches in that 
region, the newest continent, have made us now familiar 
with its Fauna and Flora. Upwards of seventy species 
of Marsupials are known as Australian, besides about 
eighteen species belonging to other groups of quadrupeds, 
as the dingo dog, certain seals, a few buts and Rodents* 
The Marsupial sub^dass contains the following fiimilies, 
viz. : 1. Diddphidm, 2. DasyuricUB. 3. MyrmecdbiidtB, 
4. Peramelida. 6. MacropidU», 6. PhalamgistideB. 7. 
PhascolomyidcB, 8. Mtmotremata, Of each of these 
family sections we shall give examples. 

OPOSSUMS. 
Thb ViBODrtAK Opossum. {Diddphia Virgimoauu) 

The genus Didelphis, of which the Virginian opossum 
is an example, is restricted to America. It contuns 
about twentv species, some of which are very small. 

The teeth are as follows : — upper incisors ten, of 
which the two middle are longer than the rest, and 
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somewhat separated from them ; lower incisors eight ; 
canines as usual ; molars on each side .above, seren, the 
first three false, triangular, compressed ; molars below, 
seven, the first three false ; the true molars both above and 
below crowned with sharp tubercles. Of all terrestrial 
mammalia, the Myrmecobius excepted, the teeth are in 
these animals the most numerous, amounting to fiftj : 

10 l~l 7—7 

Incisors — : canines ; molars = 60. (Fig. 80.) 

8 * 1—1 ' 7—7 ^ ® ^ 

The limbs are short, the feet plantigrade, the toes five 
on each foot, armed with sharp strong curved daws, ex- 
cepting the inner toe or thumb on the hinder feet, which 
is opposable, and destitute of a nail. The soles are 
covered with a naked skin endowed with great sensibility. 
The tail is scaly and naked, except at its base, and con- 
stitutes an organ of prehension, not, however, to the 
same extent in every species. The head is long and 
pointed, the profile strdght. The eyes are small, dark, 
prominent, and undefended by eyelids, but furnished 
with a nictitating membrane. The ears are large, thin, 
naked, and rounded. The tongue is rough with tbrnv 
papillae. The snout is long ; the muzzle pointed, nakecf, 
and moist ; the nostrils are lateral ; the mouth extremely 
wide ; and the expression of the physiognomy peculiar 
and unpleasant. In one division of this genus the females 
have a pouch for their young ; in another division the 
pouch is rudimentary, consisting of a slight fold of skin. 

In the figure (81) of the skeleton of the Virginian 
opossum, the marsupial bones (a) are seen. 

The Virginian opossum, and its immediate relatives, 
are slow in their movements, and nocturnal in their 
habits ; they reside habitually on the branches and in the 
hollows of trees, remaining torpid during the day. At 
night they prowl about, and feed upon insects, eg^, 
birds, reptiles, and small mammalia, addine also fruits 
and roots to their diet. Their sense of smell is in high 
perfection. Like our pole-cat, as respects voracity 
though not activity, they often invade the precincts of the 
farm-house, destroy poultry and other domestic birds. 
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and retreat on the first appearance of dawn, leaving their 
slaughtered victims behind. Their odour is disgusting, 
especially when alarmed or irritated. 

The Virginian opossum is common in many parts oi 
North America, from Mexico to the southern provinces 
of the United States. It is one of the largest and most 
robust of the genus, and equals a cat in size, being about 
twenty-two inches in the length of the head and body 
measured over the curve of the back ; the tail is fifteen 
inches long. The under fur is deep and woolly, traversed 
by long straight whitish hairs, often tipped with 
brown. The ears are large and black, margined at the 
tip with white. The scaled portion of the tail of a 
wnitish tint. The general colour of the fur is dirty -white, 
with a slight yellow hue ; the legs are dusky-brown, a 
tint of which surrounds the eyes. Hairs of moustaches 
long and white, with a few of a black colour intermixed. 
(Fig. 82.) 

There is nothing pleasing either in the appearance or 
habits of the Virginian opossum : in captivity it is sloth- 
ful in the extreme, and becomes inordinately fat, eating 
both animal and vegetable diet. Whatever may be its 
cunning in a state of liberty, it evinces but little intelli- 
gence when caged in our climate, but appears to be a 
compound of indolence and apathy, not unmixed with 
timidity. In its native woods it suffers from the attacks 
of birds and beasts of prey, and is also hunted by man 
for the sake of the flesh and fat. ** As soon as the 
opossum discovers the approach of his enemies, he lies 
perfectly close to the branch, or places himself snuglv in 
the angle where two limbs separate from each other. 
The dogs, however, soon announce the fact of his pre- 
sence by their bayine, and the hunter, ascending the 
tree, shakes the branch upon which the animal is seated 
with great violence, so as to alarm and cause him to relax 
his hold." In this way, driven from branch to branch, 
he is obliged at last to drop to the ground, where, unless 
the dogs are vigilant, the animal escapes ; for, as is as- 
serted, it steals slowly and quietly to a little distance, and, 
gathering up itself into a small compass, assumes the 
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etillDess and attitude of death. Thi« artifice, under the 
obtcoritj of night, and emidBt deiue rank herbage, or 
tangled nnderwood, often proves snccesBful. Hi the 
' Perfect Description of Vir^nia,' 1649, it is noticed as 
a beaat " that hath a begrge under her bellr, bU> whit^ 
she takes her joun^ ones, if at an; time aSngbted, and 
carries them away." Lawson atatea that " the 'Posnim is 
found nowhere but in America. She ii the wonder of 
all the land animals, being the size of a badger, and near 
that colour. The female doubtless breeds her young at 
her teats, for I have seen them stick feat thereto, wuen 
tbej have been no bigger than a small raspberr/, and 
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seemingly inanimate. She has a paunch or &Ise bellj) 
wherein she carries her young, after they are from those 
teats, till they can shift for themselves. Their food is 
roots, poultry, or wild fruits. They have no hair on 
their tails, but a sort of a scale, or hard crust, as the 
beavers have. If a cat has nine lives, this creature 
surely has nineteen ; for if you break every bone in their 
skin, and mash their skull, leaving them for dead, you 
may come an hour after, and they will be gone quite 
away, or perhaps you may meet them creeping away. 
They are a very stupid creature, utterly neglecting their 
safety. They are most like rats of anything. I have, for 
necessity in the wilderness, eaten of them. Their flesh 
is very white, and well tasted ; but their ugly tails put 
me out of conceit with that fare. They climb trees as 
the racoons do. Their fur is not esteemed nor used, save 
that the Indians spin it into girdles and garters." The 
prehensile power of the tail serves the animal in more 
ways than one, for it is stated that the little ones when 
advanced in growth leap upon their mother's back if they 
are frightened, and, twisting their tails round hers, es- 
cape, with her assistance, the threatened danger. 

This animal climbs with great facility, and will hang 
suspended from the branches by its ttul, and by swinging 
its body contrive to fling itself to the adjoining boughs. 
It is often observed hanging motionless for a considerable 
time with its head downwards. 

The opossum produces several young, sometimes as 
many as sixteen at a birth. She makes a thick nest of 
Ury grass, in some obscure retreat, in which to conceal 
herself. When first bom the young are in a most 
rudimentary state, minute, blind, naked, and shapeless. 
Yet even in this state they are always found adhering to 
the teats of the mother, shrouded in her pouch. There 
they remain until they have attained the size of a mouse, 
* which is not until the fiftieth day, at which period their 
eyes are opened, and their bodies are covered with hair. 
They now venture occasionally from their hiding-place, 
returning to it on the least apjiearance of danger ; nor is 



it until they have attained to a considerable size that thej 
finall; quit theiraniious parent. The period ol' gestation 
is said to be tvrent;-six days. 

Mbbiam's Opossum. {^Didt'phis donigera.) 

Among the opossums, in which a fold of the akin of 

the atidomen forms only a rudimenlary pouch, must be 

enumerated Merian's Opossum. Though the other opos- 
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sums with complete marsupial pouches occasionally carry 
their young on the back, with their tsdls twined round 
that of* the parent, still it is in these pouchless species 
that this curious habit most usually prevails ; hence the 
term dorsigeraj which, though applied to the present 
animal, might with equal propriety be given to other 
species, as Didelphis brachyura, cinerea, tricolory and 
tnurina. 

Merian^s opossum is a native of Surinam, and in its 
habits it agrees with the rest of the genus. The tail is 
slender, and longer than the head and body taken 
together ; at the base it is clothed with fur resembling 
tliat of the body generally ; the naked portion is of a 
pale brown tint. The fur of this animal is short and lies 
close ; on the upper parts of the body it is grayish brown, 
the roots of the hairs being paler. The under parts of 
the body are yellowish white; a deep brown spot 
encircles the eyes : the forehead, top of the head, cheeks, 
outer side of the limbs and feet, are yellowish white. 
Length from nose to root of tail about six inches ; length 
of tail seven inches. A beautiful specimen of this active 
little opossum, with its young clinging to it, is preserved 
in the British Museum. (Fig. 83.) 

Thb Yapock. {Cheiranectes palmatus,) 

This interesting animal, the yapock, is a native of 
Brazil, tenanting the smaller streams and rivers, and it 
appears to extend from the confines of that empire to the 
shores of the Gulf of Honduras. Buffon*s specimen was 

Erocured in Cayenne. He terms it *' Petite Loutre de 
I Guy^ne.'' It is also called << Demerara otter.*' 
The yapock measures from ten to fourteen inches long 
in the head and body, the tail being rather more. The 
limbs are short, and the contour of the body elongated. 
The ears are moderate, the nose pointed ; the fur of the 
body close, short, somewhat crisped and glossy ; the tail, 
excepting at the base, is scaly, the scales being spirally 
arranged and interspersed with fine, short, bristly hairs. 
The forefeet are divided into five long and slender toes. 



armed with small weak claws, the innennoat or thumb 
excepted, which has a fiat dbiI. It is out opposable, 
though placed rather behind the K^neral line of the other 
toes. On the outside of the wrist there is an elongated 
tubercle (the pisiform bone developed) resemblinj; a 
aiilh finger, the use of which is not apparent. The 
hind feet, which are broad, are each divided into five 
toes, tied together by ample webs ; the claws are small ; 
the inner toe has a flat nail. This curioua animal is 
fuTiiiehed with cheek- pouches of great size, which eiteod 
far back along the aides of the mouth, end this circum- 
•tance, as Mr. Ogilby remarks, " hitherto unobserved bj 
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zoologists, throws considerable light upon the habits 
of this rare animal, which thus appears, like the orni- 
thorhynchus, to feed upon fresh- water Crustacea, the 
larvae of insects, the spawn of fishes, &c., which it 

grobably stows away in its capacious cheek-pouches." 
mall fishes are doubtless among its prey. (Fig. 84.) 
The yapock, unlike the opossums, is incapable of 
climbing : it is an aquatic animal, like the otter, and lives 
in holes along the banks of the rivers which it frequents, 
and in which it seeks its food. It is said to take its 
young early to the water. Two specimens, in the pos- 
session of the celebrated naturalist M. Natterer, were 
caught near water not far distant from Rio Janeiro, 
and a third was captured alive near Para, in a basket 
similar to those used in this country for catching eels. 
It had made its way through the funnel-shaped entrance, 
under water, and could not return. 

The dentition of the yapock differs in some points from 
that of the opossums : the incisor and canine teeth are the 
same in both, but the molars are only five on each side, 
two false and three true, both in the upper and under 
jaw. The ground colour of the upper surface is dusky 
black ; a white semilunar mark passes from ear to ear 
across the forehead ; on each side are four large transverse 
marks of delicate gray, one on the scapdla, and three on 
the sides of the oocly, forming bands interrupted or 
rendered incomplete by a middle dorsal line. The under 
surface is white, the tail is black, its tip (the extent 
varying from half an inch to three or four inches) being 
white. 

The Bbush-tailed Phascogale. 

(^PhaacogcUe penicillcUa.) 

This animal, the *' Tapoa tafa " of White, is a native of 
Australia. It is found throughout the colony of New 
South Wales, and is common on Liverpool Plains ; Mr. 
Gould saw it also at Adelaide, in South Australia, where 
it frequently enters the houses. It is arboreal in its habits, 
and feeds on small birds, insects, &c. ; but little is known 
respecting its general economy. 



The bnish-Uiled pbascc^e belongs to the familj ol 
Dssjuridffi. In size it exceeds the common brown rat of 
our country ; iti tail is very bushv, and is probably uwd 
to assist in climbing. The fur of the body is long, fiill, 
soft and loose ; the general colour above is grey ; the 
under parts are white. (Fig. B6.) 

Tax Ubshtb Opossum. (^Sarcophilia ursinut, CuTier.) 
In their dental system the animals of this genus (Sar- 
eophilui) approach the American opossums; they differ, 
however, in naving only eight incisors in the upper jaw, 
mnd six in the lower. The canines are large ; the false 
molars are two on each side, above and below ; the tn.'' 
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molars four. Dental formula : Incisors -, canines, •- — - 

6 — 6 
molars fz« =42. (Fig. 86.) All the animals of this 

genus are Australian. 

The ursine sarcophilus, or opossum , is a native of Van 
Diemen's Land, and is called by the colonists the native 
devilf by which name it was known upwards of thirty 
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8S.— Teeth of the Unine Opoisum. 
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yean bocL. Iiutead of being slender and aclire, aa are 
the Dasjuri, this aninid is thickset in its proportions and 
heavy in its movenieDts. Its shape is not nnlilce that of 
a badger, but the head is thick, the muzzle short and stout, 
the eyes small, the mouth wide. (Fig. 87.) The limbs 
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are short, robust, and clumsj ; the toes, five on the fore 
ieet, four on the bind, are armed with large clans nelt 
adapted for burronine. The heel ia produced, and the 
sole ia naked and callous, indicating a plantigrade step 
and heavy pace. (Fig. 66.) 
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Like the bear, which it resembles in its actions and 
gait, the ursine opossum sits up on its haunches, and 
frequently uses its paws in conveying food to the mouth. 
Its voice is a hollow barking growl. The female produces 
four or five young at a birth : as in all the Marsupials, 
they are rudimentary, small, naked, and blind, and in this 
stage of their existence are found firmly adhering to the 
teats of the mother. 

The ursine opossum measures twenty-one inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is seven inches. The 
fur of the body is rather long, harsh, and black ; a white 
gorget is conspicuous on the chest, and a white transverse 
mark often crosses the haunches. This animal is stupid 
and voracious in the extreme. Its habits are nocturnal, 
and it frequents the shore of the sea, feeding upon mol- 
lusca, carrion, &c. The flocks of the colonists in Van 
Diemen's Land, and domestic poultry, sufier from its 
ravages. During the day it conceals itself in burrows or 
holes in the ground. 

Mr. Harris, who first described this species under the 
name of Diddphis ursina,* says, *' These animals were 
very common on our first settling at Hobart Town, and 
were particularly destructive to poultry, &c. They 
however furnished the convicts with a fresh meal, and 
the taste was said to be not unlike veal. As the settlement 
increased, and the ground became cleared, they were 
driven from their haunts near the town to the deeper 
recesses of the forests yet unexplored. They are however 
easily procured by setting a trap in the most unfrequented 
parts of the woods, baited with raw flesh, all kinds of 
which they eat indiscriminately and voraciously. They 
also, it is probable, prey on dead fish, blubber, &c., as 
their tracks are frequently found on the sands of the sea- 
shore. In a state of confinement, they appear to be 
untameably savage, biting severely, and uttering at the 
same time a low yelling growl." We have had frequent 
opportunities of observing the ursine opossum in captivity. 
(Fig. 89.) Its heavy head and wide mouth give it a 

* It was subsequently ranged under Dasyurus, from which 
it was removed by Cuvier. 
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peculiar'espressionof ferocity unmiogled with the slightest 
utelligence. When roused frain ila letharg;, it instantly 
displajB its Tamiidable teeth, ready to bite in a moment- 
It neither acknowledges its lieepers nor those who 
habitually feed it: it Iteeps in the darkest part of the 
den, and the nictitating membrane of the eye is in per- 
petual motion, an indication that light is distressing. It 
feeds indiscriminately on bread and milk, and desh. From 
the Strength of its jawa, and the severity of its bite, the 
imine oposgum is more than a match for an ordinary dog, 
and, as Mr. Gunn states, is the most destructive animal 
to sheep in the colony. It is fierce, and defends itself 
obstinately. 
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The Doo-headed Thylacinus. 

{Hitfhcinus Cynocephalus.') 

This animal, called zebra opossum, and zebra wolf, 

tiger, hysena, &c. is a native of Van Diemen's Land, 

where it is fortunately much rarer than the ursine ofKMSum, 

otherwise it would prove a greater pest, from its size and 

strength. In stature it nearly equals a wolf; the head 

much resembles that of a dog, but the mouth is wider ; 

the tail is thick at the base, becoming more slender to 

the point : it is covered with short close hairs of a brown 

colour. The general fur is short and smooth, of a dusky 

yellowish brown, barred or zebraed on the lower part of 

the back and rump with about sixteen black transverse 

stripes, broadest on the back and gradually tapering 

downwards, two of which extend a considerable way 

dovtn the thighs. The ground-colour of the back has a 

tint of dusky gray. The eyes are large, full, and black. 

Length of Kead and body of adult male, nearly four feet ; 

of the tail two feet ; average height of back one foot ten 

or eleven inches. In the specimens we have examined, 

the tail appeared compressed, as was observed by Mr. 

Harris, its original describer. Mr. Gunn, however, in 

the * Magazine of Natural History,' contradicts this part 

of Mr. Harris's statement. 

8 . 1—1 

Dental formula :— incisors •^; canmes = — r: mo- 

o 1 — 1 

7—7 
lars:^--^,=46. 

The toes are 5 on the fore-feet, 4 on the hind-feet ; 
the claws are blunt as in the dog : a narrow naked line 
runs up the back of the wrist m)m the ball, and also 
up the metatarsus of the hind limbs, to half the distance 
between the ball or pad and the heel. (Fig. 90.) 

In its habits the dog-headed thylacinus is nocturnal, 
remaining concealed during the day in the caverns and 
iSssures of the rocks, in the deep and almost impenetrable 

flens among the highest mountams of Van Diemen's Land, 
like the ursine opossum it is distressed by the light, and 
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brings the nictitating membrane of the eyes into per- 
petual use. During the nighl it prowls, hysna-like, in 
3 neat of prey. The bush kangaroo and other animals it 
estroys, and even tdtuiegea to eat tbe spine- covered 
echidna (or porcupine anteater), which is so jirotected 
by its panoply of spears as to seem almost invulnerable. 
An individuBl was caught by Mr. Harris in a trap baited 
with kangaroo flesh ; it lived but a few hours, having 
received some internal hurt in securing it, and appeared 
to be stupid, inactive, and ferocious, uttering from time 
to time a short gutlural cry; like the owl, it was con - 
ttanlly drawing and uni^wing the uclitating menibraD' 
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of the eye. In its stomach was found the partly-digested 
remains of a porcupine anteater. Mr. Gunn (see 
* Annals of Natural History* for 1838, vol. i., p. 101) 
informs us the thylacinus is common in the more remote 
parts of the colony, and is often caught at Woolnorthand 
Hampshire Hills. It usually attacks sheep in the night, 
but is also seen during the daytime, upon which occasions, 
perhaps from its imperfect vision by day, its pace is very 
slow. We are not aware that this animal has ever been 
brought alive to Europe. 

The Long-nosbd Bandicoot. {Perameles nasuta.) 

The Bandicoots appear to take in Australia the place 
of the shrews, tenrecs, and other Insectivora in the Old 
World. Closely allied in the structure of their organs of 
locomotion to the kangaroos, yet in their system of 
dentition they exhibit a remarkable difference. In this 
latter point they in some respects approach the opossums 
(^Didelphis), and the characters of the teeth indicate an 
insectivorous appetite. Above, the incisors are 10 in 
number ; of these the outermost on each side is conical 
and apart from the rest. The canines are curved and 
stand isolated ; the molars on each side are 7, of which 
the 3 first are false, compressed, and sharp. The four 
true molars are crowned with sharp tubercles. Below 
the incisors are 6 in close array, and projecting obliquely. 
The canines and molars are as in the up]>er jaw. 

Dental formula : — incisors -r ; canines z — ^ : molars 

b ' 1 — 1 ' 

^£^,=48. (Fig. 91.) 

The general contour and form of the bandicoots is 
rabbit-like, but the muzzle is elongated, narrow, and 
pointed, the nose advancing considerably beyond the 
jaw. The fore-feet are divided into five toes : of these 
the innermost is rudimentary, and the outermost a mere 
tubercle, having a minute nail. The three middle toes 
are large, and armed with strdhg claws. The hmder 
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91. — Teeth of Long-nosed Bandicoot. 

limbs, though not developed to the same proportionate 
extent as in the kangaroos, exceed the fore-limbs. The 
metatarsus is elongated and naked beneath ; the toes are 
four in number, viz., on the inner side, two toes joined 
in common integument, as in the kangaroos, each 
furnished v^ith its distinct claw; a large and robust 
middle toe, with a straight strong pointed claw ; and 
a small outer toe also armed with a straight claw. (Figs. 
92, 93.) 
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Though the STstem of dentition in the bandicoots is 
insectirorous, they do not reTuse v^etable aJiment ; they 
live in burrona, for the dirginr of which their fore- 
pawa are well adapted. In their moTemeDtx thete 
animale resemble ■ rabbit; thev do not, like the 
kangaroo, bound from the hind limln alime, but, arching 
the back, proceed with a aaltigjade gait, that ia half way 
between runniiw and JumniDg ; or rather tiy a succesdon 
of abort leaps m>m the tind to the fore feet, hut not 
with much apeed, nor maintained for a great length of 
time. The kangaroo* make contideiahle use of the tail, 
but iti the bandiooota it ia by no means ho important an 
organ, though it aaaiits them in utting upright, an 



■quirrel. With theae paws they acratch up the earth in 
"arch of rooti and ioaecta, and it u aaid that the potato 
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crops of the coloniita in some district* sufffer from their 
incuraioni. They are readilf tamed, and id t few daya 
become reconciled and familiar. Five species are now 
known ; of these one is a natiTe of New Guinea. The 
long-nosed bandicoot is found in New South Wales. It 
measures about 16 inches in the lenffth of the head and 
bod^, and 6 in that of the tail. The ears are erect, 
pointed, and covered with short hairj the eyes at« very 
small ; the nose remarkabi; long-, pointed and naked at 
the extremity. The tail is slender, and though better 
covered with hair bears some resemblance to that of a 
large rat. The hair is of two kinds, an upper and under 
coat; the hairs forming the upper or external coat are 
coarse and harsh. In colour Itresembles the rat, except- 
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ing that it is of a more sandy shade on the upper parts of 
the body, and of a more clear silvery white beneath. 
The under-coat, concealed by this outer garment, consists 
of soft ash-coloured wool or fur, well calculated to protect 
the ^imal from cold and variations of temperature ; for 
it appears to be an inhabitant of the mountain districts of 
Australia, principally, if not exclusively. 

The form and characters of its teeth would lead us to 
suppose that it fed almost entirely upon insects and 
similar creatures ; and M. Geoffrey even imagines that 
it may use its long snout for the purpose of rooting up 
the earth like a pig in search of worms and grubs. The 
colonists however assert that these bandicoots are chiefly 
if not purely herbivorous, and that the principal part of 
their food consists of roots, which they dig up with their 
sharp and powerful claws. In the neighbourhood of 
human habitations they frequently enter into the gra- 
naries, and do as much mischief to the corn as the rats 
and mice of our own country. The Australians have 
however one advantage over the European farmers in 
this respect : the bandicoot is more easily excluded than 
the rat, for it cannot, like that destructive species of 
vermin, eat its way through the planks and timbers, and 
still less through the brick walls of buildings. It is pro- 
bably from this habit of committing petty depredations 
upon the farm-yards and granaries, as well as from the 
general similarity of their external appearance, that the 
colonists of New South Wales sometimes confound the 
bandicoots with various species of murine animals 
originally found in the country under the common de- 
nomination of native rats and mice. Nor is it at all im- 
probable, notwithstanding the assertion of the colonists 
to the contrary, that M. Geoffroy's conjecture as to the 
insectivorous habits of this animal may be at least partly 
if not entirely true. The common rat, with teeth much 
less adapted for living upon flesh than those of the bandi- 
coots, is well known to have decidedly carnivorous pro- 
pensities : and, as M. Geoffrey very correctly observes, 
It is seldom that analogous forms of dentition fail to in- 
dicate analogous appetites. 
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The insectivorous hedgehog eats the root of the plan- 
tain, boring with its snout under the plant so as to get 
fairljr at it, leaving the leaves untouched. 

The CHiEBOPUs. {Chcsropus Castanotis, Gray.) 

This animal, which is closely allied to the bandicoots, 
was first described by Mr. Ogilby (March, 1838) from 
a drawing made by Sir Thomas Mitchell. The animal 
was found by that officer on the banks of the river Mur- 
ray durine his expedition into the interior of New South 
Wales. The following is from his journal : — 

" June 16, 1836. The most remarkable incident of 
this day's journey was the discovery of an animal of 
which I had seen only a head in a fossil state in the 
limestone caves of Wellington Valley, where, from its 
very singular form, I su^pposed it to belong to some ex- 
tinct species. The chief peculiarity then observed was the 
broad nead and very long slender snout, which resembled 
the narrow neck of a wide bottle ; but in the living 
animal the absence of a tail was still more remarkable.^ 
The feet, and especially the fore-legs, were also singularly 
formed, the latter resembling those of a pig ; and the 
marsupial opening was downwards, and not upwards, as 
in the kangaroo and others of that class ot animals. 
This quadruped was discovered by the natives on the 
ground, but on being chased it sought refuge in a hollow 
tree, from which they took it alive, all of them declaring 
that they had never before seen an animal of the kind. 
This was where the party had commenced the journey 
up the left bank of the MTurray, immediately after cross- 
hie^that river." 

The specimen was presented to the Museum at Sydney. 
(FiV . 94.) 

The drawing of the fore-foot very closel v resembles 
that of the pig : two toes are represented short and of 

* It has however been since ascertained that the animal has 
a tail nearly as long as that of the bandicoot. It was at 
first named ecaudatus, but in consequence of this fact having 
been ascertained the name was changed* 
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equal length, with hooMIke claws ; but therein a swell- 
iog at the base ol the first phalanges, which renders it 
probable that there ma; be two rudimentary ones also 
present. The form and characters of the hind-feet are 
perfect); similar to those of Peramtlee, as are alao the 
teeth, aa far as Mr. Ogilb; could judge from the drawing, 
except that the canines appeared much smaller. The 
ears are long, elliptical, and nearly naked ; the head 
broad ; the muzzle long and pointed ; the body is de- 
icribed aa being about the size of that of a small rabbit, 
and the fur much of Ihe same colour and quality as in 
that animal. (See ' Proceed. Zool. Soc. Lond.,' March, 
1836.) Most probably, in its habits and manners, the 
animal resembles tha Inndicoots, but we must vut for 
'''e information before we can speak poutively. 
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The Baitdsb MTBMBcoBrus. (Myrmeccbimfasdatus.) 

This elegant little creature is the example of a new 
genus recently described by Mr. Waterhouse. It is 
thus characterized : — Fore-feet with five toes, hind-feet 
with four toes, all free ; head elongated, snout produced ; 
ears moderate, subacute ; body slender ; tail rather long. 



Dental formula : — incisors, - ; canines, - — - 

6 1 — 1 



false 



, 4—4 
molars, ; 

' 5—6' 



true molars, 



4—4 
4—4 



=r 52. The teeth 



are minute and insectivorous in their character ; and the 
branch of the lower jaw (see Fig. 95) is twisted in such 
a manner, that the outer surfaces of the true molars come 
in contact with the masticating surface of those of the 
upper jaw. The toes are armed with strong curved 
claws. 





%j si;;?xaar 

95«— Skall and Lower Jaw of Banded Myzmeoobiiu. 

The Banded Myrmecobius is about the size of a squirrel. 
The fore part of the body is reddish, gradually blended 
into the black, whidi is the prevailing colour of the pos- 
terior half, and which is adorned with nine white bands. 
For of two kinds. Under hair scanty and whitish gray ; 
upper hair rather coarse, short, and adpressed on the an- 
terior parts; long on the posterior and under par" 
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hairs on the anterior part of the back generally black at ' 
the base and fulvous at the apex ; those on the head veiy 
short, brownish above, being composed of a miitura of 
black, fulvous, and a iew white hairs j a few black haira 
spring from the sides of the muzzle and under each eye ; 



9«.— BiD^ed MfcmMobEoa. 

hair of the tail long and rather bushy ; most of the hurs 
on the under pairt fulvous at the base and white at the 
tip ; those on the under side of the tail generall; biacb 
at the base and white at the apex. Length from nose to 
root of tail, ten inches ; lengtn of tail to the end of the 
hair, seven inches. (Fig. 96.) 

It is a native of the district bordering the Swan River. 

" This beautiful and interesting little animal," observes 
Mr. WsterhQUse, " was first discovered by Lieut. Dale 
whilst on an exploring parly in the interior of the coun. 
try at the Swan River settlement, and was discovered 
about SO mile* to the south-east of that river. Two of 
these animals, sajs Lieut. Dale, wer« seen within a few 
miles of each other ; they were first observed on the 
ground, and, on being pursued, both directed their flight 
to some hollow trees which were near. We succeeded 
ituring one of tbem ; the otber was unfortunately 
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hufht to death in our endeavour to dislodge it by fumiga- 
ting the hollow-tree in which it had taken refuge. The 
country in which they were found abounded in decayed 
trees and ant-hills. A second specimen has since been 
brought to England and placed in my hands for examina- 
tion. I was informed this was brought from Van 
Diemen's Land, but Mr. Alexander Gordon, who had 
sent the specimen to England to be stuffed, has since 
assured me that I was misinformed, he having himself 
procured the animal at Swan River." 

Thb Great Easgaboo. 
{Macropus major, and M, Giganieu*, Shaw.) 

The general aspect of the kangaroos is very peculiar ; 
the anterior parts of the body are light and flexible, and 
the fore limbB are small. In contrast with these charac- 
ters is the vast development of the hinder quarters, the 
haunch, hind limbs, and tail — parts of the frame in which 
the muscular power of the animals is concentrated. 

The hinder limbs are voluminous and long : the meta- 
tarsus is produced, and furnished beneath with a naked 
callous pad, running from the toes to the heel. The 
ordinary attitude of the kangaroos is upright, with a 
forward inclination, the weight resting on the hind limbs, 
the long sole (or metatarsus) of which is applied to the 
ground, and also on the tail, which with the Ximh^ forms 
a tripod for the support of the body. The chest is con- 
tracted, the body tapering from the haunches to the neck, 
the contour being pyramidal. The head is well propor- 
tioned and delicately turned. The fore-pa^ have 5 toes 
armed with strong sharp claws ; the hina felit are divided 
into four toes; of which the two innepmost are very 
small, and compacted together so as tojfappear as one ; 
but the slender bones of each and th^ claws are distinct. 
The third or middle toe is laree^and ^werful, well pad- 
ded beneath, and armed witn & strong hoof-like nail. 
The outer toe is less than the middle, but larger than the 
two inner toes together ; its nail is in proportion. The 
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eyes are full ; the ears rather large ; the upper lip is cleft. 
There are perfect clavicles, and the arm enjoys consider* 
able freedom of motion. 

The skeleton of the Great Kangaroo (Fi^. 97) well 
displays the difference in the development of the limbs, 
ana the solidity of the osseous structure of the tail, which 
is clothed with voluminous muscles. 

The dentition in the genus Macropus is as follows :-^ 
The incisors of the upper jaw are 6 in number; the 
lateral one on each side oeing the largest and furrowed. 
Between the incisors and the molars there exists a large 
unfilled space. The molars are five on each side, but 
the first is a false molar, and often wanting, being pushed 
out by the advance of those behind as the posterior ones 
rise from their sockets. In the under jaw the incisors 
are 2, long, powerful, and pointed ; they advance horizon- 
tally forwards, and have a sharp oblique external edge 
opposed to the ed^e of the upper incisors. 

The molars as in the upper jaw, and also rough, with 
two transverse sharp prominences, which wear gradually 
down, showing a fola of enamel encircling an osseous 
centre. Fred. Cuvier divided from the genus Macropus 
those kangaroos which had shorter ears, and a nearly 
naked tail, though their dentition is the same. He placed 
them in a genus which he termed Halmaturus. 

Dental formula : — incisors, _ ; canines, ; molars, 

2 0—0 

ilf=28. (Fig. 98.) 
6—6 

The ordinary mode of progression in these animals, as 
well as their flight from enemies, is by a series of bounds, 
often of prodigious extent. They spring from ihdr hind 
limbs alone, neither the tail nor the fore limb^liKing in 
requisition. In feeding they assume a crouching hare- 
like position, resting on the fore paws as well as on the 
hinder extremities while they browze on the herbage. 
In this attitude they hop gently along, the tail being 
pressed to the ground. On the least alarm, however, 
they rise on their hind limbs and bound to a distanc^ 

VOL. I. I 
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96. — Teeth of Great Kangaroo. 



with great rapidity. Sometimes, when excited, the old 
male of the Great Kangaroo stands on tiptoe and on his 
tail, and is then of prodigious height. In fighting he 
balances himself for a moment on the tail, and strikes 
forward with both the hind legs, using his fore paws at 
the same time. The blows given by the hM feet are 
terribly effective. 
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The diet of the kangaroo is exclusively herbaceous ; 
the stomach is very large and sacculated, and balls -of 
hair, similar to those so often occurring in the stomach of 
cows and oxen, have in a few instances been found in it. 
These balb, as was observed by Mr. Owen, are entirely 
composed of the hairs of the animal matted together, and 
agglutinated by the mucus of the stomach. With the 
complexity of the stomach of the kangaroos is associated 
the act of rumination. The kangaroo ruminates while in 
its erect attitude ; but this act by no means takes place 
with the same frequency and regularity as in the true 
ruminants, viz. the ox or deer. 

The Great Kangaroo (the Boomer, Forester, and Old 
Man Kangaroo of the colonists ; Bundaary of the abo- 
rigines) is extensively spread in New Holland, in the 
intermediate country between New South Wales and 
South Australia, and also in Van Diemen's Land. It 
was first discovered by the celebrated navigator Captain 
Cook in 1770, while stationed on the coast of New South 
Wales. 

The Great Kangaroo is not strictly speaking gregarious ; 
more than six or eight are seldom seen together ; most 
frequently it is met with singly or in pairs. (Fig. 99.) 
The kind of country which it prefers consists of low 
grassy hills and plains skirted by thin open forests of 
brushwood, to which Mr. Gould says it resorts for shelter 
from the oppressive heat of the mid-day sun. That it 
would bear, if naturalized, the severities of our winter, is 
beyond a doubt, since in Van Diemen's Land, among 
otner places, it resorts to the bleak, wet, and frequently 
snow-capped summit of Mount Wellington. 

The male greatly exceeds the female in size, measuring 
7 feet 10 inches from the nose to the extremity of the 
tail, the length of the latter being little more than 3 feet 
Instances have occurred of the weight being 220 pounds. 
The general colour is uniform grayish-brown, grizzled on 
the arm and under surface. A wnitish mark runs above 
the upper lip, and is faintly traceable along the sides of 
the face. The hands, feet, and tip of the tail are black. 

The kangaroo readily takes to the water, and swim^ 

i2 
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well. It often resorts to this mode of etcaping from 
enemies, among- which is the dingo, or Australian di^. 
Man, however, is the most unrelenting foe of this 
inoffensive animal. The native employs several modea of 
obtaining it. Sometimes he steals upon it, under the 
covert of the ti«es and bushes, till within nnge of his 
unerring spear. Sometunea numbers of men unite in a 
large party, and, fonninga circle, gradually close In upon 
the animals with shouts and yells, hy which the animals 
are so terrified and confused, that they eaiiljr become 
victims to the hommerengs, clubs, and spears which are 
-"-Qcted.from all sides against them. The colonist 
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employs the gun, and a breed of does between the 
greyhound and bulldog, fierce, powerful, and very fleet, 
for the course. Many of these dogs, says Mr. Gould, 
are kept at the stock-stations of the interior for the sole 

I)urp08e of running the kangaroo and the emu. The 
atter is killed solely for the supply of oil which it yields, 
and the former for mere sport, or for food for the dogs. 
'^ Although," he adds, *< I have killed the largest males 
with a single dog, it is not advisable to attempt this, as 
they possess great power, and frequently rip up the dogs, 
and sometimes cut them to the heart with a single stroke 
of the hind leg. Three or four dogs are generally laid 
on, one of superior fleetness to puU th^^kan^roo, while 
the others rush in upon and kill it. It sometimes adopts 
a singular mode of defending itself by clasping its short 
but powerful arms around its antagonist, leaping awaj 
with it to the nearest water-hole, and there keeping it 
beneath the surface until drowned. With dogs the old 
males will do this whenever they have an opportunity, 
and it is also said they will attempt the same with man." 
In Van Diemen^s Land the Great Kangaroo is regularly 
hunted with foxhounds, as the deer or fox in England. 
The sport is said to be excellent. Mr. Gregson says, in 
a letter to Mr. Gould, '* I recollect one day in particular 
when a very fine boomer jumped up in the very middle of 
the hounds, in the open. He at first took a few hieh jumps 
with his head up, and then, without a moments hesita- 
tion, he stooped forward, and shot away from the hounds 
apparently without effort, and gave us the longest run I 
ever saw after a kangaroo. He ran fourteen miles by 
the map, from point to point, and, if he had had fair play, 
I have little doubt that he would have beat us. But he 
had taken along a tongu^ of land that ran into the sea, 
so that, on being hard pressed, he was forced to try to 
swim across the arm of the sea, which cannot have been 
less than two miles broad. In spite of a fresh breeze and 
a head-sea against him, he eot fully half-way over; 
but he could not make head against the waves any 
farther, and was obliged to turn back, when, being quite 
exhausted, he was soon killed. The distance he tb- 
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taking the different bends of the line, was not less than, 
eighteen miles." He was far before the hounds and 
quite fresh when he took to the water. His hind 
quarters weighed nearly seventy pounds. '^ We did not 
measure the distance of the hop of this kangaroo, but on 
another occasion, in which the boomer had taken along 
the beach, and left his prints in the sand, the length of 
each jump was found to be fifteen feet, and as regmar as 
if they had been stepped by a sergeant. When a boomer 
is pressed, he is very apt to take to the water, and then it 
requires several good dogs to kill him; for he stands 
waiting for them, and, as they swim up to the attack, he 
takes hold of them with his fore feet, and holds them 
under water. The buck is very bold, and will generally 
make a stout resistance; for, if he cannot get to the 
water, he will place his back against a tree, so that he 
cannot be attacKcd from behind, and then the best dog will 
find him a formidable antagonist. The doe, on the 
contrary, is a very timid creature ; and I have even seen 
one die of fear." (Fig. 100.) 

The period of gestation in the kangaroo is thirty-nine 
days. The appearances presented by the young one 
twelve hours after birth, and adhering to the teat of the 
mother, within the pouch, are thus described by Mr. 
Owen : — ** It resembled an earthworm in the colour and 
semi-transparency of its integument, adhered firmly to 
the point of the nipple, breathed strongly but slowly, and 
moved its fore legs when disturbed. Its body was bent 
upon the abdomen, its short tail tucked in between the 
hmd legs, which w^e one-third shorter than the fore 
legs, but with the three divisions of the toes now distinct. 
The whole length from the nose to the end of the tail 
when stretched out did not exceed one inch and two 
lines." (Fig. 101.) 

Though enabled by means of its lips to grasp the 
nipple with considerable firmness, the unaided efibrts of 
the young one could not draw nutriment thence, and 
consequently the mammary gland is acted upon by a 
peculiar muscle, which, compressing it, forces out the 
milk into the mouth of the young. Mr. Owen remarks 



that it can scarcely be supposed that the effbrta or suctJon 
should always be coincident with the succesdve jeta of 
milk, and that there might arise danger from the flow of 
milk into the little creature's larynx. To remedy this 







I mMk ihows how iu it ii uktn in %[he yoing. 



«iere is a special contrivance, firstdeacribed bv Geoflroy 
but which was not unnoticed by Hunter, aa evidenced 
by preparaiions of the laryni and throat of two voune 
kangaroos in the museum of the Royal ColleVe ol 
Surgeons. (Fig. 102.) ' ** 

" Thus aided and protected by modifications of 
structure, continues Professor Owen, " both in the 
-vstem of the mother and in its own, deaigned with 
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especial reference to each other's peculiar condition, and 
afibrding, therefore, the most irrefragable evidence of 
creative foresight, the feeble offspring continues to 
increase from sustenance exclusively derived from the 
mother for a period of about eight monthsl The young 
kangaroo may then be seen frequently to protrude its 
head from the mouth of the pouch, and to crop the grass 
at the same time that the mother is browsing. Having 
thus acquired additional strength, it quits the pouch, and 
hops at first with a feeble and vacillating gait, but con- 
tinues to return to the pouch for occasional shelter and 
supplies of food till it has attained the weight of ten 
pounds. After this it will occasionally insert its head 
for the purpose of sucking, notwithstanding another 
foetus may have been deposited in the pouch, for the 
latter, as we have seen, attaches itself to a different 
nipple from the one which had been previously in use.*' 

Thb Kavgaboo Rat, or Potoroo 

( Hypsiprymnus murinus,* Pander and D' Alton). The Bet- 
tong of the natives of New South Wales. 

It is principally in their dentition, and in the elongated 
narrow form of the head, that the little animals of the 
genus Hypsiprymnus differ from the kangaroos. There 
are canines in the upper jaw. The dental formula is as 

follows (Fig. 103) : — ^incisors, rr ; canines, r — j: ; mo- 

5—5 
lars, T--T = 30. Fig. 104 represents the skull, the 

elongated contour of which is very conspicuous. 

The Potoroo (the Macropus minor of Shaw; H, 
setosus of Ogilby ; H, Peronti, Quoy and Gaimard) is 
about the size of a rabbit, measuring fifteen inches from 
the nose to the root of the tail, the latter being ten 
inches and a half in length. The general colour of the 
fur is brown ; on the back blackish, pencilled with 
brownish- white. Lips, chin, throat, and under parts of 
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rered with hair ; tail scaled, and aparingly 
clolbed with short decumbent hairs, which (excepting 
•t the bale and eitremc point) are of a black colour od 
the upper part and ndes of the tul. The hurs on the 
under side are brown ; and at the tip there are a few 
dirty-white hairs. (Fig. lOS.) 



The Fotoroo « comiuon in New South Wales. It ia 
timid and inoffensive, feeding on veg«tablet, and pro< 
eoeding in the manner of the kangaroo. Of its habits 
little is known. It frequeots the precincts of scrubs and 
patches of brushwood, and scratches up the ground in 
quest of roots. These animals are tinind to be verj de- 
itructive to the potato-crops, and are ler; readilj caught 
bj baiting traps with this yegetable. 
. Several other species have been described. 
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The Soott Tapoa {PhalangUiafultginosa), 

This animal presents us with the example of a group 
termed Phalangers (genus Phalangistd) ; but they are 
often, but erroneously, called opossums in the writings 
of travellers and persons not conversant with natural 
history. 

The Phalangers of Australia have six incisors above, 
of which the two middle are the largest ; and in the 
lower jaw are two long obliquely projecting incisors, 
which are met by the corresponding incisors of each 
side. There is a small canine on each side in the upper 
jaw only. The molars on each side, above and below, 
are five, of which the first is a false molar. These are 
the constant teeth, but besides there are in some species 
little additional molars, sometimes canine-like molars, in 
front of the contiguous and constant series. The number 
of these additional teeth varies in the same individual on 

different sides of the jaw. Dental formula : — incisors, _, 

2» 

canines, : molars, ; additional inconstant 

0—0 6—5 

1—1 2—2 1—1 3—3 .p,. ,^. 

molars, , or , or , or v'»g- i^^).^ 

' 2—2 3—3 1—1 2—2 

The head is somewhat elongated, the forehead slightly 
arched, the mouth moderate. The feet have five toes ; 
those of the fore feet are armed with strong hooked 
claws ; those of the hind feet consist of four true toes, 
and a large thumb destitute of a nail, and very distinct 
from the rest, of which the two innermost are shorter 
than the two outermost, and are united together to the 
base of the claws. The tail is long and prehensile, well 
furred, excepting at the extreme point and part of the 
apical portion beneath, which is bare to a greater or less 
extent. We may here observe that the Phalangers form 
three sections or subgenera. The first (^Phakmgistd) is 
exclusively Australian, and has the tail naked beneath 
only at the tip. The second section comprehends a group 
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106.— Teeth of Sooty Tapoa. 

(Cuscwi) distinguished by having the tail throughout the 
greater jwirt of its extent beneath naked, scaly, and highly 
prehensile. The ears are short and close. These animals 
inhabit the Celebes and Moluccas, where they are caller' 
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Couscous, or Coescoes. The third group (Pseudocheirus, 
Ogilbj) has the tail less densely clothed than in Fhalan- 
gista proper : the apical portion is naked beneath ; the 
fore feet, with the two united inner toes, slightly opposed 
to the others. 

Besides these are the Flying Phalangers, constituting 
a distinct genus, Petaums, The true Phalangers, of 
which we figure the Vulpine Phalanger (PA. vidpindy^ 
are animals of arboreal habits, residing almost constantly 
among the branches. Their food consists principally of 
fruits, buds, leaves, &c., but insects, eggs, &c., are also 
eaten. Night is their season of activity ; during the day 
they conceal themselves in the hollows of trees, or lie 
close on the branches, hidden by the foliage. The num- 
ber of young which the females produce at a birth appears 
to be two, at least if the account of Mr. Bennett (see 
* Wanderings in New South Wales ') is to be taken as a 
criterion. He states that on one occasion he was present 
when a number of flying squirrels (viz. . flying phalan- 
gers), opossums (phalangers), bandicoots, snakes, &c., 
were caught by the natives during what he terms a hunt- 
ing expedition, and that one of the opossums among the 
game was a female, and had two large-sized young ones 
in her pouch. 

Though the Phalangers are at ease among the branches, 
the motions of these animals, generally speaking, are 
not distinguished by that nimbleness and rapidity which 
we so much admire in the squirrel. On the contrary, 
their motions are slow and cautious, and they use their 
prehensile tail as an additional security. When in dan- 

ger of discovery, they are said to suspend themselves 
y the tail, hanging, head downwards, motionless as if 
dead ; and this is more remarkably the case with the 
Couscous of the Moluccas. It is, indeed, reported that, 
if a man fix his eves on one thus counterfeiting death, it 
will continue to hang till, no longer able to sustain the 
weight, the muscles of the tail relax with extreme fatigue, 
and the animal falls to the ground. Few animals have 
more soft and delicately woolly fur than the Phalangers : 
-v^ip skins are consequently highly prized by the abori- 
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gineSy as well as their flesh, which is eaten with avidity, 
and doubtless is not inferior to that of the kangaroo. 

Like many of the Marsupials, the Phalangers have 
an unpleasant smell, owing to a fluid secreted in certain 
glands ; but this does not afiect the delicacy and flavour 
of the flesh. 

In captivity the Phalangers are not very attractive : 
durine the day they slumber concealed among the hay 
or other bedding of their cage, shrouding themselves 
from observation, and are impatient of interruption ; they 
do not, however, attempt to bite, and appear as stupid 
as they are sluggish : their form, however, is graceful, 
and their fur sets them off to much advantage. When 
feeding they sit up like the squirrel, holding the article 
of which they are partaking between the fore paws. 
During the night they traverse their cage, take their 
food, and enjoy the active hours of their existence. We 
know of no instance in which they have bred in Europe ; 
but as the kangaroo produces young in our climate, it is 
not improbable that under favourable circumstances these 
animals also might multiply in our extensive menageries, 
especially as they appear to bear our climate very well, 
care being taken against their exposure to the severities 
of the weather. 

The following description of the Sooty Tapoa was 
taken from a living specimen : — '* The shape and pro- 
portions of Phaka^uiajiiiiffmosa are those of the Phai, 
vuipina : the ears are also of similar shape and size, hairy 
on the outsides, but naked within. The colour is a uniform 
sooty-brown over all parts of the head and body, not 
even excepting the belly and the inner surface of the 
thighs. The hair has a frizzled appearance, but it is 
not so close nor so fine as in Phal. vtdpma. The tail 
is long, black, and rather bushy ; the naked slip under- 
neath, as well as the nose and soles of the feet, which 
are also naked, is of a bright flesh-colour. The mous- 
taches are large, stiff, and black." The individual was 
said to have been brought from Sydney. In the museum 
of the Zoolo^cal Society are seven or eight distinct 
spedes of this genus. 



Tbi VuLFiNi Fhalangeb (^PkaUmgisla Duljma). 



giuch, and the teals are two in number. The Vulpioe 
halanger is about tbe size o1 a cat ; in captivity it 
ditplaya but little to interest ordiniu-y obseners, the day 
being passed in sleep ; nor, wheD roused up by the 
approach of night, is it remarkable for activity or alert- 
ness. Its fur is soft;, fine, and woolly ; the predoaiinat' 
ing tint is Krayish -brown, passing into a vellowiah-gray 
on tlie ehoulders ; the tail is covered with long black fur, 
excepting along a line on the under side at the tip, which 
is naked. It is a native of New South Wales, and also 



of Van Diemen's Land, where it ia common. The tint 
of colouring' \» subject to considerable Tariation ai 
reapects intensity, intermediate shades being observable 
between the ordinary gmy gpecimena and the Sooty 
Tapoa, nhich is regarded as a distinct species. The 
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M. Lesson found it at Waigiou, where it is called 
Scham-scfaam. It is arboreal , and its flesh is in request, 
being esteemed as delicate food by the natives. In 
colouring this animal is subject to much variation ; 
generally the ground-tint is whitish, ornamented with 
isolated brown spots ; these sometimes blend or run into 
each other. The fur is thick and woolly. 

The Squibbel Petaubus (^Petaurus sciureus). 

This creature belongs to a group of beautiful animals, 
bearing the same relationship to tne phalangers that the 
flying squirrels do to the ordinary squirrels. They 
constitute the genus Petaurus, subdivided into three 
minor sections, according to certain modifications of 
dentition. In the section termed JBeltdens^ to which the 
Squirrel Petaurus belongs, the dental formula stands 

fi 1—1 

thus (Fig. 109) : — ^incisors, ; canines, ^v^^; false molars, 

3—3 4—4 



; true molars, -^ — j = 40. 



4_4' -^ 4_4 

In the figure of the teeth, from F. Cuvier, the number 
of lower molar teeth (false and true) only amounts to 
five on each side ; in other points also he is erroneous. 

The Petauri, or Flying Phalangers, are characterized 
by a broad expansion of skin on either side of the body- 
between the anterior and posterior limbs; the tail is 
free, long, and destitute of prehensile power ; it forms a 
balancer to the body in the flying leaps which these ani- 
mals take, and perhaps assists them in modifying the 
direction of their career. These animals are nocturnal in 
their habits, and feed upon fruit, leaves, and insects. 
During the day they conceal themselves in hollow trees, 
and are said generally to associate in small flocks. Their 
aerial evolutions, when the shades of evening have roused 
them to activity, are described as being peculiarly grace- 
ful, and their leaps apparently desperate. The Squirrel 
Petaurus is one of the most beautiful of the genus. It is 
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109.— Teeth of Squirrel Petaunu. 

a native of New South Wales, and is called by the colo- 
nists the Suffar Squirrel and Norfolk Island Flying 
Squirrel. We have seen two of these animals in cap- 
tivity: during the day they remained in a state of tor- 
pidity, rolled up in a bed of wool and soft hay. At 
night they became animated, and traversed their cage 
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with great Tapiditr, leaping from one part to another, 
and gambolling in the exuberance of asuortive dispoaition. 
At the same time thej were timid and by no means re- 
markable for intelligence. While leaping-, the lateral 



membranes are eipanded so as to form a parachute. 

*"' followine anecdote serves to prove both the daring 
it of the leaps taken by these animal* , and the power 



they certainly possess of turning or altering th^r 
course ; — " On board a vessel wiling off the coast of 
New Holland was a Squirrel Petaurus, which was per- 
mitted to roam about the ship. On one occasion It 
reached the mast-head, and, as the sailor who was de- 
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gpatched to bring it down approached, it made a spring 
from aloft to avoid him. At this moment the ship gave 
a heavy lurch, which, if the original direction of the 
little creature's course had been continued, must have 
plunged it into the sea. All who witnessed the scene 
were in pain for its safety ; but it suddenly appeared to 
check itself, and so to modify its career that it alighted 
safely on the deck." 

The Squirrel Petaurus is about eight inches long in 
the head and body, and as much in the tail. The fur is 
peculiarly delicate and soft ; the general colour above is 
fine gray, somewhat darker on the head, and white 
beneath. A black line passes from the point of the nose 
along the back towards the full-furred tail ; and the la- 
teral folds of skin are bounded in front and on the sides 
by a similar band, which confounds itself gradually with 
the gray of the body : the outer margins of these expan- 
sions are fringed with white. The thumbs of the liind 
feet are strong, distinctly opposable to the sole, and des- 
titute of a ckw. The eyes are full and large. (Fig. 
110.) 

The Koala 

(^Phtucolarctoa cinereua. Zdpurus cinereus, Groldf. ; Phase. 
fuscuSf Desmar. ; Phase, Flindersii, Less. ; The Ashy 
Koala). 

The Koala, or Ashy Koala, is the only species of the 
genus which has been discovered. 

This extraordinary animal is thick and stoutly made, 
with robust limbs and powerful claws : there is no tiul. 
The head is large, the muzzle blunt, and the naked space 
in which the nostrils are situated is continued along the 
nasal bones, till it nearly attains the level of the eyes. 
The ears are large, standing out from the sides of the 
head, and tufted with long full fur : the eyes are small. 
The fore feet have each five toes, armed with large sharp 
claws : these toes are divided into two sets ; the first two 
forming a pair by themselves, and antagonizing with the 
other three. The hind feet have also five toes, viz. a 
large and powerful thumb destitute of a nail, and well 
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padded beneath, and foiir stronglj-clawed toes, of which 
the two firit, as in the phaloDKcre, are united tasetber as 
far as the last joint. It mar bo here renuirlfea that in 
some of the pbalangers (aa Cook's phalanger, &c.) there 
is a decided tendency in the first two fingers of the fore 
paws to remain distinct and separate Irom the rest. The 
dentition approaches closelj to that of the phalangcra. 



Dental fbrmuU ; 


:— inciwra, 


5; onines, 


1— ' . 


false 


olars, ^J ; tn 
~''<e Koala ii a 


native of New South Wales, but does 
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not appear to be very abundant ; at least it is seldom seen 
in collections of natural objects from that country. In 
its habits it is nocturnal and arboreal ; it climbs with 
great facility, and in passing along the branches suspends 
itself like a sloth by its claws, which in adults are very 
powerful. The female carries her young one, when able 
to leave the pouch, clinging to her back, and long con- 
tinues her care of it. (Fig. 111.) The Koala however 
does not live exclusively on the trees : it visits the ground, 
and there burrows, and that with facility. In the cold 
season it is said to make a nest in its underground 
retreat, and retiring to it there to lie dormant. Its food 
is entirely vegetable, and consists, in part at least, of 
the young leaves of the gum-trees (^Eucalyptus), It 
laps like a do? when drinking, and uses its fore paws in 
laying hold of the branches while it feeds. Its voice is 
a soft barking sound. On the ground its gait resembles 
that of a bear. Length of head and body about 26 inches. 
The fur is compact, woolly, and of an ashy gray, patched 
with white over the crupper : the inside of the tnighs is 
rusty-gray. 

The colonists term this animal native bear or monkey. 
By the Tas natives it is called Goribun. 

Thb Wombat 

(Phaacolonufs Wonibat, Peron and Lesueor ; DidelphU ursina, 

Shaw). 

The Wombat is the only known species of thejzenus 
to which it belongs. It is found in New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Van Diemen's Land, as well as in 
some of the islands in Bass's Straits. 

In its general figure this animal is heavy and clumsy : 
the limbs are short; the muzzle blunt; the eyes very 
small ; the ears short and pointed ; the nostrils widely 
separated ; the tail a mere tubercle. The feet are broad ; 
the fore feet have five toes with strong nails for burrow- 
ing. The hind feet have also five toes, but the inner is 
merely a little nailless tubercle. The teeth are formed 
for grinding roots and other vegetable matters. 
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2 0—0 

Dental formula : — incisors, - ; canines, r — - ; mo- 

5 5 

lars, - — - «= 24. All the teeth are deeply implanted, 
— o 

and hollow at the base. (Fig. 112.) 

The fur is moderately long and very coarse, indeed 
almost bristly ; the general tint is grizzled-brown, or 
gray mottled with dusky black ; the feet are black ; the 
under parts of the body dirty-white. The tip[of the muzzle 
is naked. Length of head and body, upwards of three 
feet. The first account is in Lieut. -Col. Collins's work 
(* Account of the English Colony in New South Wales,' 
1802), where there is an excellent description, an error 
as regards the dentition of the animal excepted. The 
details were furnished by Mr. Bass, and drawn up from 
a specimen obtained at Preservation Island, and sent to 
the Newcastle museum. 

As might be conjectured from its clumsy form and 
heavy squat proportions, the Wombat is slow and indolent. 
It lives in burrows, which it excavates to a considerable 
depth, and in which it quietly reposes during the day, 
being nocturnal hi its habits. Its food is exclusively 
vegetable. Its temper is placid ; but its intelligence is 
at a low ratio. W^hen provoked it utters a hissing sound. 
Its flesh is said to be excellent. 

In captivity the Wombat is perfectly contented ; it 
passes the day in sleep, covered over by straw or other 
materials ; it feeds during the night, and in the morning 
resumes its tranquil slumber. Mr. G. Bennett, in his 
^ Wanderings,* notices one of these animals which was 
kept at Been, in the Tumat country, in a state of domes- 
tication. *' It would remain in its habitation till dark ; 
it would then come out and seek for the milk-vessels, 
and, should none be uncovered, it would contrive to get 
off the covers, and bathe itself in the milk, drinking at 
the same time. It would also enter the little vegetable- 
garden attached to the station, in search of lettuces, for 
which it evinced much partiality. If none could be 
found, it would gnaw the cabbage-stalks without touching 
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1 18.*Teeth of Wombat. 



the foliage. Although these animals were numerous in 
the more distant parts of the colony, they are difficult to 
procure, from the great depth to which they burrow.** 
According to Mr. Bass, though its disposition is gentle^ 
yet it bites and is furious if provoked, and then utters a 

YOIi. I. K 
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low cry between a hissing and « vhizdng soand. Mr. 
Baas CDased one of thete animals, and lifted it off the 
ground, carrying it for upwards of a mile, without its 
exhibiting any disccmposure, thougb it was often shifted 
from arm to arm. When however he proceeded to 
■ecure the animal bj tying its l^s, while he left it in 
mdertocnt aspecimenofanew wcmd, it becsme irritated, 
~'*^ved, kicknl, and scratched with all its wight, and 
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snapped off a piece of Mr. Bass's jacket with its powerfal 
incisors. The creature, whose temper was now ruffled, 
continued during all the rest of the way to the boat to 
kick and struggle, and only ceased from exhaustion. Ac- 
cording to the natives, the Wombat among the mountains 
westward of Fort Jackson never comes out of its burrow 
to feed till night, but in the islands it is seen to feed 
during all parts of the day. The stomachs of such as 
Mr. fiass examined were distended with coarse wiry grass, 
but these specimens were living on the islands ; and as 
such mas is not found in the hilly districts of the main- 
land, he concludes that the animal lives upon the sorts 
of vegetable that circumstances present to it. He ob- 
served this animal on some occasions among the dry ricks 
of seaweed thrown up upon the shores, but could never 
discover what it was in search of. Its pace is a sort ot 
hobble, something like the awkward gait of a bear. 
There is little doubt but that the Wombat might eanly be 
naturalized in our island and other parts of Europe. 

The EcHiDirA, os FoacupnrE Avteatsr 

{JEchidna ffigtrix. Mvrmecophaga aculeata, Shaw; the 
Hedgehog of tne ColonistB at Sydney). 

The Echidna constitutes the only known example of 
the genus which it represents. It is characterized by the 
utter want of teeth. The body is stout ; the limbs are 
extremely short and thick ; the fore paws are compact, 
and the toes undivided to the claws : th||e are ^ve in 
number, lai^, flat, and blunt; the in^BUaw b the 
smallest The hind feet are directed trUfcir'j back- 
wards, and are fnmished with five clawsjm which the 
first is short, and rises like a thumb at the junction of the 
foot to the limb. The hind limbs of the male are fur- 
nished with a sharp stout spur, situated internally on the 
tarsus. The head is small, die muzzle elongated into a 
projecting narrow, beak-like snout, cleft transversely by a 
very small mouth at the apex. The nostrils are above 
the mouth, minute and oval. The eyes are small and 
placed low on the sides of the head : the iris is blue. 

k2 
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body and also of the short itout tau is covered hy a 
compact iQiin of thick eharp spines more or less inter- 
mingled with coarse hairs. Under onlinfliy circumstances 
these spines are directed backwards, convei^ng obtiouelj 
to a central line down the back ; but they are capable of 
bdne elevated, and when attacked the animal rolls itself 
up like the hedgehog, presenting at all points an array of 
levelled spears. The limbs and under surface are co- 
Tered with brown hairs. (Fig. 114.) 



As might be inferred from the strength of its limba 
and size of its claws, the Echidna is a burrowinr animal, 
lis food consists of ants and their young, nhicn it takes 
by means of a wormlike tongue capable of being protruded 
to a great distance. It appears to be nocturnal in ita 
habits, Mr. G. Bennett siatea that the native names of 
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the Echidna are ' Nickobejan ' and ' Jannocumbuie.' It 
18 found in New South Wales, the islands of Bass's Straits, 
and in Van Diemen's Land. According to the writer 
last quoted, it inhabits the mountain ranees of Australia, 
and produces its young in December. It burrows with 
great celerity, and will even work its way under a pretty 
strong pavement or base of a wall, removing the stones 
with its claws. " During these exertions its body is 
stretched or lengthened to an uncommon degree, and 
appears very different from the short plump aspect which 
it Deans in its undisturbed state.*' 

The Echidna is eaten by the natives, and is said to 
taste much like young sucking-pig. 




119.-4kiill of Echidna. 

In the < Proceed. Zool. Soc. Lond.' for 1834, p. 23^ 
will be found the substance of a note from Lieutenant 
Breton, respecting an Echidna which lived with him for 
some time in New Holland, and survived part of the 
voyage to England. The animal was captured by him 
on the Blue Mountuns, and is now very uncommon in 
the colony of New South Wales. He rc ^iards it as being, 
for its size, the strongest quadruped jfiBktence. It 
burrows readily, but he knows not to n^^Hbth. Pre- 
vious to embarkation it was fed on ant-e|^pR milk, and 
when on board, its diet was egg choppedVCll, with liver 
and meat. Its mode of eating was iii^ curious, the 
tongue being used at some times like that of the chame- 
leon, and at others in the manner in which a mower uses 
his scythe, the tongue beine laterally curled, and the 
food, as it were, swept into me mouth : there seemed to 
be an adhesive substance on the tongue by means of which 
the food was secured. This individual died suddenly, 
but Lieutenant Breton agrees with MM. Quoy and Gal- 
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mard in the opinion that with a little care and attention 
the animal might be brought alive to Europe. 

The skull of the Echidna (fig. 115) is remarkable for 
the convexity of the cranial portion and the extreme 
prolongation and tenuity of the maxillary bones. The 
orbit is bounded by an oval rim, the lower portion of 
which consists of the zygomatic arch. The lower'jaw is 
extremely slender. The structure of the sternal apparatus 
is the same as in the Omithorhynchus. (Fig. 130.) 

The ORNiTHORHTNCHuSy or WatbR-Mole of the 

Colonists 

(Omithorhynchus paradoxuSf Blumenb. ; Platypus anatinuSf 
Shaw ; Sfallangong and Tambreet of the natives of the 
borders of the Yas river, Marmmbidgee, &c.). 

The genus Omithorhynchus is perhaps the most sin- 
gular of any contained m the class Mammalia, and cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting, especially to the 
physiologist. It contains those remarkable creatures 
^perhaps more than one species) furnished with a duck- 
lixe beak and webbed feet, which would seem, even from 
their external organization, to partake in some degree of 
the nature of a bird — creatures, the first discovery of 
which excited the most lively astonishment. 

On looking at the Omithorhynchus we are immediately 
strack with the configuration of- the head. Instead of a 
muzzle gradw^r continued as we see in other Mammalia 
generally, ^^^Vtly assumes the appearance of the bill 
of a duck, ^^^Broad, flat, roundea, and covered with a 
leathery me^Hne. The outer surface of the upper 
mandible is ^^yish black ; the palate flesh-coloured ; 
the under mancN|e paler externally. The edges of both 
are soft, and the lower, which is the shortest and nar- 
rowest of the two, has its edge adapted to a depression 
under the margin of th^ upper mandible, whicn is also 
channelled with obliquely transverse furrows ; those how- 
ever are merely in the leathery skin. There are no 
homy laminae as in the bill of the duck. Tme teeth are 
wanting ; but on each side in either mandible there are 

\ 
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117. — ^Teeth of QmithorhynchDfl. 

two horny appendages without roots ; one on each side is 

large and tuberculous, situated on the 

dlDies, at the posterior part of the mou 

along narrow ridge on the anterior p 

along the edge. (Fig. 1 16.) Capacio 

are carried under the skin of the face, i 

the mouth, serving as receptacles for fd 

of the beak, separating between it and the head, there 

projects a broad loose leathery flap irom each mandible, 

the use of which is probably to defend the eyes and fur 

of the head from the mud in which the animal grubs, 

duck-like, in quest of insects. The tongue is short and 

thick, and covered with long papillae. The nostrils are 

two small orifices situated near the apex of the upp 
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mandible.. ' The ejw are small, bnt brilliant, and placed 
ratlier high in the head. The ears open externallj' hy a 
nmple orifice near the external angle of the ejes, and are 
Gamble pi|, being expanded or closed at pleasure. 

The fW feet are lai^ely webbed and divided into five 
toea, terDUDBtiD|> in strong blunt burrowing claws. The 
web whi<B nnite* the toes ia tough and leathery ; it 
eztenda cobriderablj befi»id the claws, and would appear 
Bt first Bight to act as an impedioient to the animal while 
excavating its long burrow. We do not find, however, 
that this is the case ; it can be folded back at pleasure. 
The hind feet are smaller and less powerfiil than the 
anterior pair : the; are divided into five foea armed with 
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lis.— UvniBsd Hind Foot ot F«u]« OmithochjudHH. 

sharp claws and webbed, bat the membrane is not carried 
out beyond the roots of the claws. The hind feet are 
directed backwarda as in those of the seal (see skeleton, 
"'i" 117}, and their action is backwards and outwards. 
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The tamu of the male ii anned with a larce sharp 
moTeable ipur tumed backwards and invrarda. It is not 
naed as a weapon of defence, nor are accidental wonnds 
and scratches made bj it while struggling in a person's 
hands attended with ill efiects. Formerlj this spur waa 
regarded as poisonous. In the feniale a nidimentarj 
■pur may be distinguished. (Fig. 118.) 

The bodj is elongated, low, and depressed : the fur is 
(jose and fine, and consists of two sorts, an under layer of 
K>f1:, ^ort, waterproof wadding, and an outer vest of long 
fine gloss J hair, thickly set, and in many instances 
assuming a crisped appearance. The tail is strong, 
broad, Aliened, and of moderate length : it is covered 



above with longer and coarser hairs than those of the 
body, but its under surface is onlj scantil^r furnished. 
General colour deep brovm; lieadand under parts paler; 
a whitish spot in front of each e;e ; average length of 
head and body, including tail, twenty to twenty-three 
iniA^; beak about two inches and a half; tail, four or 
five inches. (Fig. 119.) 

Essentially aquatic, as ia sufficiently declared by ita 
outward structure, the Omithorhynchus passes the active 
nrt of its existence almost exclusively in the water. 
The favourite places of resort of this animal are tranquil 
, parCs^ rivers with high sleep banks, and aboundbg in 
wateWeeds, among which, and in the oozy mud, are the 
insects. Sec., on which it feeds. 

Their burrows (fig. 1 20} are excavated in the steep 
banks overhanging the tranquil sheets of water in which 
they 'seek their food. These burrows are continued in a 
serpentine form, rising as they proceed, the termination 
often being at the distance of fifty feet from the mouth. 
The entrance is generally larger than the rest of the 
passage, but the terrainatioD is again enlarged, so as to be 
commodious for the parents and their oflspring. The 



female produces from two to four at a birth, and in the 
month of November (a summer month in Auatralia). 
Tbe jouDg at an earlj period (immediatelj after birth, 
•nd for some time aAerwards) are naked and very email, 
■nd their general aepect is very unlike that of Ue fully 
developed animal. (Figs. 121 and 122J. They -are 
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curled round, the head and tail being doubled on the 
abdomen ; the akin of the body is thrown into transverse 
folds ; tbe eyes are merely indicated by the convergence 
of a few wrinkles on the skin, which passes over these 
organs, proving that Iheir development does not take 
place till a considerable time after birth, and, ti^ther 
with the helpless rudimentary condition of the young 
animal, demonstrating that it is necessarily confined for a 
long period to the nest in which it is brought forth, and 
consequently that it does not aid cannot follow, as has 
been conjectured, like a dueling just hatched, its parents 
to the water. The beak is small, soft, and covered with 
thin skin. " The margins of the upper mandible are 
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rounded, unooth, thick, and flesh]' ; tbe whole of the on- 
der mandible ia flexible, and bends down upon the neck 
when tbemouthisattemplcd to beop«ied. Tbe tongue, 
which in the adult is lodged far back in the mouth, ad- 
vances in the young auimid close to the end of tbe lower 
mandible ; all the increase of the jawa beyond the tip of 
the tongue, which in the adult gives rise to a form of the 
mouth so ill calculated for suction or application to a flat- 
tened surface, ia peculiar to that period, and conaequently 
^rms no argument against the fitness of the animal to 
receive the mammary secretion at an earlier stage of ex- 
istence." (Prof. Owen.) 
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That the Omitborhynchus suckles its young, and po^ 
sesses a milk-secreting apparatus, are facta which, though 
once denied, are now inconteatably proved. 

If tbe hairs be removed from tbe abdomen of a female 
Ornithorhyncbus, an areola or oval spot may be distin- 
guished, consisting of a group of ducts, very muiute, yet 



with orifices larger than those in which the hairs are im. 

S 'anted. (Fig. 123.) The areola varies in eitent, and 
e ducts lead to a large gland beneath the skin, and a 
thin muscjlnr eipansioD. This mammary gland is com- 
posed of a number of lobes, amounting from one hundred 
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and twenty to two hundred, and these are the cells in 
which the millc is secreted, and which oozes from the 
ducts. Bad IB received by the soft mouth of the young, 
which is capable of lieing closely applied lo the areola. 
(Fig. 124.) 

Specimens of two young Omithorhync-hi of diferent 
rizes were minutely examined by Professor Owen. iThe 
smallest of these rather exceeded two inches in length ; 
the largest was double that wze, and was one of the two 
young ones taken with a mother Irom a nest, on the banks 
of the Fish riter, by Lieutenant the Honourable Lauder- 
dale Made, and kept alive for about a fortnight by that 
gentleman. The stomach of this larger specimen was 
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found to be Tull of coagulated milk. On CRrefullj' inspect- 
ing the whole contents with a lens, no portion of worms 
or bread could be detected, which, Mr. Owen otnerTea, 
solves the doubt entertained by Lieutenant Maule u to 
whether the mother nourished this young one with the 
food which was given to her for her support, or with the 
secretion efterwanls discovered to escape from the mam- 
miiry pores ; for the mother having been killed bjacddent 
on the foDTteenth day after hercaptivit;, itwasobeerred, 
on skinning her while jet warm, that milk oosed through 
the fur on the stomach. That it was really milk on the 
stomach of the young animal Professor Owen demon- 
strated, and the matter may be considered as fairiy set 
at rest. Another point vrhich seems to be now esta- 
blished is that the Omithorhynchus is ovovivi parous, or, 
in other words, produces eggs, which, as in the case of 
the viper and the viviparous lizard (^Zootoca vivipara, 
Bell), ore hatched just before exclusion, the young being 
bom rudimentary and naked. 

Referring to our illustrations. Fig. 135 eihibits a por- 
tion of the integument from the abdomen of the 
^ "nithorbynchos, with the haira removed, to show the 
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magnified view of the muntnary areola, *howing the 
orifices of the ducts of the glandular lobules. Fig. 124 
showsthe mammary lobular gland of the Omitborhynchtu, 
reduced below the natural size. (Owen, ' Phil. Trans.') 
Fig. 122, view of the larger of' the specimens of ^oung 
ChnithornyDchi alluded to : a, the nostrils; c, theejes; 

d, the ears ; e, the rent ; J", the orilice and rudimentary 
spur of the hind foot; ff, membrane at the base of the 
mandibles. (Owen, ' Zool. Trans.') Fig. 121, smaller 
specimen of young Omithorhynchus, and front view of 
bead: a, noetrils; b, prominence on upper mandibles; 

e, vent ; f, orifice and rudimentaiy spur on hind foot ; c, 
ea ; d, the ears ; g, the membrane at the base of the 

ft, the tongue. (Owen, ' Zool. Trans.') 



the eyes 

mandlbh 



lis. — F«tl«i of IntqimBnt bom tba AbdmuFn of OnitliDriijnuhoi. 

The ratio in which the development of the young 
Omithoriiynchus proceeds is not ascertained. 

The Omithorhynchus has never been brousbt alive lo 
Europe. From the account of Mr. Bennett, who procured 
and kept several in Australia, it appears to be a lively 
interesting creature. Its voice, wnich it utters when 
alarmed or disturljed, resembles the growt of a puppy, 
bat in a oofter key. It dresses its fur, and seems to 
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delight in keeping it smooth and clean. (Fig. 126.) 
The mandibles are endowed with great eentibilitv. 
Speaking of a Taniilf of these cr^l^irea which he oo- 
tajDcd, and which lived a considerable time in captiTit}', 
Mr. Bennett sajs, " The joung sleep in various potturea ; 
tametimes in an extended position,' and often rolled up, 
like a hedgehog, in the form o( a ball. (Fig. 127.) 
They formed an interesting mup, Iving in varioug 
attitudes in the box in whidi I had plac^ them, and 
seeming happj and content. Thus, for instance, one lies 
curled up like a dog, keeping its beck warm with the 
flattened tail, which is brought over it, while the other lies 
■Cretched onitsback, the head resting, by way of apillow, 
on the body of the old one, which lies on its side, with 
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the back restioK agaioit the box ; the delicate' beak 
and smooth clean fur of the foung contruting with the 
rougher and dirtier appearance ofthe older one ; all fast 
asleep." The gambols of the young Omithorhjnchi 
are toua detailed : " One evening both the animals came 
out about dtiek, and wentos usual and ate food from the 
saucer, and then commenced playing with one another 
like two puppies, attacking with their mandibles, and 
Turing thdr fore paws against each other. In the 
struggle one would get thrust down, and at the moment 
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when the spectator would expect it to rise agiin and 
renew the combat, it would commence scnttching itself, 
its aotSKOnist looking on and wuting for the sport to be 
renewed. When running they are eiceediuel)^ animated; 
their little eves glisten, and the oiificea of their ears con- 
tract and dilate with rapidity : if taken into the hands at 
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this time for examination, tbey strugsle violentlv to 
escape, and their loose intefniments make it difficult ta 
retain them. Their eyes b^ng placed so high on the 
bead, they do not see objects weif in a straight line, and 
-Tiently run Bgwost everything in the room during 
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their perambulations, spreading confusion among all the 
light and readil y-overtumable articles. I have occasionally 
seen them elevate the head, as if to regard objects 
above or around them. Sometimes I have been able to 
enter into plaj with them by scratching and tickling 
them with my finger ; they seemed to enjoy it exceed- 
ingly, opening their mandibles, and biting playfully at 
the finger, and moving about like puppies indulged with 
similar treatment. As well as combing their fur to clean 
it when wet, I have also seen them peck at it with their 
beak (if the term may be allowed) as a duck would clean 
its feathers. When I placed them in a pan of deep 
water, they were eager to get out after bem^ there for 
only a short time ; but when the water was shtulow, with 
a turf of grass in one comer, they enjoyed it exceed- 
ingly. The^ would sport together, attacking one ano- 
ther with their mandibles, and roll over in the water in the 
midst of their gambols, and would afterwards retire, when 
tired, to the turf, where they would lie combing them- 
selves. They appeared to be in a great measure noc- 
turnal, preferring the twilight to the bright glare of day." 




129.— Lower Jaw of Omithorhynchns, seen firom below. 

In fig. 128 the skull of the Ornithorhynchus is 
represented in different aspects : a, as seen from above ; 
b, as seen from below ; c, as seen from behind. The 
upper figure is that of the under jaw. The skuP 



Temtrkable for Ibe flattened aod eloagaled form of the 
boa« of the bdal pwtion ; the mtennaxiUary bones, 
which are, at it were, let into proiecting mazillariea, 
diverge, leaving a vast opening (tne niramen incisifom). 
The cranial cavitj ia coiuiderBBle ; the orbits are amall ; 
the zygomatic arch slender end compressed. The snbor- 
biUr foramen appears on the edge of the upper mandible, 
its situation being marked by a projection of the bone. 
The lower jaw is slender and depressed ; there are no 
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With respect to the sternal apparatus, to which we 
alluded in our account of the Echidna, it appeara to be 
formed more after the node! of that of the Saurian rep- 
tiles, than after that of Mammalia. (Fig, 130.) 



ttam, KABttrpiAu. 



Foniii MuteiTFiAu. 



Besides the fo«ul opouum of the Montmartre gvpsiun 
(Didelphyt Cwfo-i), and the fouil Dasyurut, Iiyv*i- 
prynuua, SalmaluTiu, PluutxAimyt, and Kangaroo, Jrom 



^5*_ 



I n .—Jaw r>r ThrluolhnJ ur 



of Phucolotberinin. 



the Australian bone-caves and breccia, two fossil forms 
discovered in the Stonesfield oolite, as evideaced by 
portions of th« lower jaw, have recendr attracted much 
attention and no littie discussion. Some anatonustv 
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with M. de Blainyille, contend agunst the Mammal 
origin of these relics, or at least of one of the forms ; 
but those who have examined the fossils .'and read the 
arguments on either side will, we think, agree with 
Baron Cuvier and Professor Owen, and assign them to 
animals of the Marsupial section, which at some epoch 
tenidited our quarter of the globe. The jaws of tnese 
extinct Marsupials, named respectively Thylacotherium 
Prevostu, Owen (fig. 131), and Phascolotherhan 
BuckUmdu^ Owen (^^. 132), are represented of the 
natural size, and also magnified, in order to show clearly 
the characters and arrangement of the teeth. Those 
who wish to enter into the full details respecting these 
fossil relics will do well to consult the ' Gedogical 
Proceedings,' 1838-9 ; Cuvier's * Ossemens Foss.,' vol. 
V. ; ' Ann. des Sciences,' 1826 ; and the papers of Mr. 
Broderip and Dr. Fitton in the ' Zool. Journal,' 1828. 
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Order— CARNIVORA. 

Family— CANID^. 

To the most important genus of this family — the Dog 
— we have given a separate volume. The Canine 
family includes the Dog, the Wolf, the Jackal, the Fox, 
and the Lycaon ; in other words, all those animals which 
Linnaeus assigns to his genus Canis, and which, though 
agreeing in dentition, and in the digitigrade structure of 
the feet, may nevertheless with propriety be divided into 
subgeneric groups. In all the muzzle is elongated ; the 
bony palate terminates in a line with the hinder margin 
of the posterior molars, in this respect differing from 
that of other Camivora ; and there are two true molars 
on each side both of the upper and lower jaw. The 
genus Megalotis, in the form of the lower jaw, in the 
dentition, and in the prolongation of the bony palate, 
offers an exception to tne general rule. We begin with 
tha one the near^t allied to the dog. 

Thb Wolp. 

(Cants Lupus). AuKosy Aristotle ; le Loup, French ; il Lupo, 

Italian. 

A robust but gaunt frame, a skulking or irresolute 
gfut, ferocity mingled with dimning and cowardice, 

^^▼Ot. II. B 

v 
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throughout Europe aod i 

more particularly in mounlain and forest districts that 

the wolf prevwU, where the popiUation is scanty, aad 

collected into auull towns or '" '"'" " """"" 

country around, des^tute of hue 

Pyrei ■ " ■ ■ " 

pary, , .. . .. 

in Nor wa J, Sweden, and Russia, the wolf isyeti 

as well aa in western Asia, and the border ' 

included in Europe. Formerly this animal 



dant in the British islands, and the plague and terror 
of the country. Verstegan, in his ' Restitution of 
decayed Intelligence in Antiquities, concerning the most 
noble and renowned Englisa Nation,' 1605, observes 
that January was called Wolf-monat by the Anglo- 
Saxons, " because people were wont in that moneCh to be 
more in danger to be devoured of wolves than in any 
season els of the yeare, for that through the extremity of 
cold and snow those ravenous creatures could not find 
other beasts sufficient to feed upon." The universal 
fear which the wolf, where numerous, would naturally 
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inspire, was formerly heightened by superstition, and 
fiends or malignant beings were imagined as having 
power to assume the form and power of this dreaded 
animal. Lyeanthropos of the Greeks, the Were-wolf of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and the Loup-garou of the French, 
bad reference to some such preternatural monster, whose 
name was associated with all that is horrible and myste- 
rious. Conspicuous then, and dreaded for its power and 
ferocity, we can scarcely wonder that the wolf should 
have had its name assumed, or given to men of distinc- 
tion, by our barbarous but warlike forefathers, among 
whom such appellations as Ethel wolf, Eadwolf, Berth- 
wolf, and many more, were common. 

It must not be supposed, however, that our Saxon 
ancestors tamely suffered the wolf to ravage the country. 
The attempt at extirpating this animal commenced in 
the tenth century under the reign of Edgar, and appears 
to have succeeded in the thirteenth century, during the 
reign of Edward I., as no historical mention is made of 
any royal edict, subsequently to that period, to promote 
their aestruction. The last record of their existence in 
any formidable numbers was in 1281. It is said by Mr. 
Topham, in his notes to Somerville's ' Chace,' that it was 
in the wolds of Yorkshire where a price was last set 
upon a wolfs head. In Scotland and Ireland the wolf 
remained for a considerable period longer. In 1577, 
according to Holinshed, these animals were destructive 
to the flocks in Scotland, and in Ireland they were 
exterminated only at the beginning of the last century. 

In almost every department of France infested by the 
wolf there is a society called Soci^t^ de Louveterie, the 
object of which is to keep that animal down ; and 
premiums, yarying in the amount according to the sex 
and age of the animals killed, are likewise paid. The 
means hitherto employed, however, have been inade- 
quate to efiect the purpose. 

In Poland wolves are numerous and formidable ; and 
they increased especially in the years from 1807 to 1815, 
in the province of rosen, after its separation from 
Prussia. In 1814 three grown persons and sixteen 

b2 
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children were devoured by them in the small circle of 
Wongrowiec alone. When Prussia regained the pro- 
vince of Posen in 1815, no time was lost by the goyem- 
ment in getting rid of so great a public nuisance ; and 
in that province within five years, irom 1815 to 1819 
inclusive, 4618 dollars were paid by the government 
in rewards for killing wolves. Latterly wolves have 
again increased in that province ; for the use of fire>arms 
having been in a great measure prohibited in Poland, 
after the revolution, these animals are rapidly multiply- 
ing there, and invade the neighbouring territories. 

In the parish of Briala, district of Rawa, during the 
month of August, 1837, four girls were torn to pieces 
not far from their own houses. What must these 
animals be in winter, when even in summer they are 
thus daring ! 

Mr. Lloyd, in his * Field-Sports in the North of 
Europe,' relates many narratives respecting these animals ; 
it would appear that they are less dangerous to man than 
might be expected, though thev sometimes, especially 
when combined in troops, attack travellers witn great 
audacity. A gentleman attached to the embassy of St. 
Petersburg, says Mr. Lloyd, related to me the following 
circumstance : — ** It happened, at no great distance from 
St. Petersburg, and only two years previously, a peasant, 
when one day in his sledge, was pursued by eleven of 
these ferocious animals. At this time he was only 
about two miles from home, towards which he urged his 
horse at the very top of his speed. At the entrance of 
his residence was a gate, which happened to be closed 
at the time ; but the horse dashed this open, and thus 
himself and his master found refuge in the court-yard. 
They were followed, however, by nine out of the eleven 
wolves ; but most fortunately, at the very instant these 
had entered the enclosure, the gate swung back on its 
hinges, and thus they were caught as in a trap. From 
being the most ferocious of animals, the nature of these 
beasts, now that they found escape impossible, became 
completely changed : so far, indeed, from offering 
molestation to any one, they slunk into holes and comers. 
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and allowed themselves to be slaughtered almost without 
making resistance." In the government of Livonia, in 
Russia, a district of about two hundred and fifty miles 
long and one hundred and fifty broad, the following 
animals were, according to official reports, destroyed by. 
wolves in 1822: — horses, 1841; fowls, 1243; cattle, 
1807; calves, 733; sheep, 15,182; lambs, 726; goats, 
2545 ; kids, 183 ; swine, 4190 ; young pigs, 312 ; dogs, 
703 ; geese, 673. 

Desmarest says that the wolf is solitary and nocturnal, 
but that in winter it unites in troops, which attack horses 
and men. The sense of smell is very acute, but its 
speed is not yery great, and it wearies out its victim by 
dint of untiring perseverance. When in full chase of its 
prey, it gallops along, pertinaciously following the track 
of the fugitive. The description of a troop of wolves in 
pursuit is admirably given by Lord Byron in his poem 
of * Mazeppa :' — 

" We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs and trees and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track. 
Their troop came hard upon our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate and hunter's fire ; 
Where'er we flew they foUow'd on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind 1 saw them scarce a rood 
At daybreak winding through the wood, 
And through the ni^ht had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rnstlmg step repeat." 




2.—Vrom. Egyptian Scnlpture. 

From the numerous allusions to the wolf in the 
Scriptures, it is evident that it must have been well 
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known fonuerlj in Sjria — and indeed abo in Egy^i, 
for we find it figured on antjent icufptures, tog^her 
with the hyEena and greyhound. (Fig. 2.) At present, 
however, this aninal ia aeldom met with in Syria, 
althooKh it Btill eiiits in that region, but Iweps itself 
coacealed. 

So habitually cautious and Bus[UciouB is the woir, thU 
it is difficult to talie it in traps, and for the some reaaon 
anything lilce the appearance of artifice deters it from 
an attacL. (Fig. 3.) It has been supposed the wolf 
never carries his tail elevated, butithis is pot altogether 
correct ; we have often watched the wolves in the 
Zoological Gardens nllop round the enclosure with the 
tail raised as it is also when the aminals are in chase 
of prey ; and, «a Dr. Richardson states from t^Merva- 
tion, when thej gambol with eauh other. 



a.-WolfinT™p. 

When pursued the wolf rushes along, with his muzzle 
almost to the ground, his eyes like glowing fire, the 
hair of his neck and shoulders erect, and his tail 
lowered and drawn close ; when out of danger, he 
slackens his pace, raises his head, snit& about, and 
whiska his tail around, as if ezultine in his escape ; but 
if brought to bay by hounds, he defends himself to the 
last, and of^en kills and maims some of his antagonists 
before he falls overpowered by numbers. The Kirgheee 
Tartars employ a large hawk in the chase, which fastens 
upon the animal's b^, and tears its eyes. (Fig. 4.) 



Fierce as the wolf te, like the h^^ffina it can l>e tamed 
and even domesticated, but they require to be taken 
verj young. M. F. Cuvier givea a very interesting 
account of a tame wolf, which showed all the affection 
that the moet gentle dog could evince towards its master. 
When full-grown, he was presented by his owner to the 
menagerie at Paris. For many weeks he was quits 
disconsolate at the separatioD from his master, who had 
been obliged to travel ; he would scarcely take any 
food, and was indifferent to bis keepers. At length he 
became attached to those about him, and he seemed to 
have forgotten his old affections. Uia master returned 
after an absence of eighteen months ; the wolf beard 
his voice amidst the crowd in the gardens of the 
menagerie, and, being set at liberty, displayed the most 
violent Joy. Again was he separated from his friend, 
and again was his grief aseitreme as on the tirat occasion. 
After three years' absence, his master once more re- 
Uimed. It was evening, and the wolf's den was shut 
up from any external o^rvations ; yet the inslant the 
man's Toice was heard, the faithful animal set up the 
BHMt miious cries ; end the door of his cage being open. 
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he nished towards bis friend, leaped upon bit shouldov, 
licked his face, and threatened to bite his keepers when 
they attempted to aeparate them. When the msn lett 
him, he fell «ick, end refused all food ; and from the 
time of his recoverj, which was long' ler; doubtful, it 
was always dangeroiu for a stranger to approecli bim. 
He appeared as if be scorned any new fnendships. 

Other instances of domestication are on record, and, 
indeed, from our own personal experience, we hesitate 
not to state that the wolf may be completely reclaimed 
— more ao than the Austialian dingo. 

The power of the wolf, especially in the muscles ot 
tbe head, neck, and shoulden, is immense ,' and his bite 
ia terribly severe, generally cutting out tbe flesh with ft 
snap. AmonK themseUes tliey figbt otUn with great 
desperation, the combat ending with the death of the 
weaker. It is said that wolves wounded by tbe gunshot 
of hunters or travellers are torn in pieces and devoured 
by their fellows. 
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The average height of the wolf at the ahouldert is 
about two Teet six inches ; the Female rean ber Toung 
in some cave or gloomy receaa, and producea from five to 
nine young at a birth. These are bom with the eyes 
closed, as in the di^. In the derence of her oi&pnog 
the female is furious, and greatly to be dreaded. Tbe 
Toice of the wolf is a prolonged howl, resounding dia- 
mally through the atillj darkness of the night. The 
well will breed with the dog, and we give (Fig. 6) 



7.— IJkull orEuropna Wolf. 
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specimens of the mixed breed ; but it is not to be thence 
concluded, m Hunter does, that the; are all of one 
apeciea ; no one, we think, will now regard the wolf 
snd the jackal as identical ; nor is there any more ground 
for believing that the dt^ is either the one or the other, 
than for assuming that the wolf and the jackal are one. 



S.— flkgll ot ClDldiul Woir 



Figs. 6 and 7 are the skull of tha European wolf, in 
two views : it differs in variooB minor detwla from the 
skull of the Canada wolf, of whldi Figs. 8 and 9 are 
^o ■ImiUr views. 



Fig. 10 ii a spirited delineaUon of the head of the 
wolf, for companson with that of the nearest of the 
dogs, and we add the dentition, though it lias been 
given in the preceding volume. 



in,— HcddofWair: 

Dental formula : — In<naora, - : Canines, ; Mo- 

6 1—1 

lars — false , carnaswires , true ^ 42, 

4-4 1—1 2—2 

The true molars below are small, the last being even 
minute, as is the first blse molar, and often dropping out 
earlv, (Fig. 11.) 

The fiunilj has the fore feet with five toes ; hind feet 
with four toea, and sometimes a fifth on the tarsus ; 
claws not retractile. 

On the southern side of the Pyrenees there exists a 
rariety perhaps of the wolf, termed, from its colour, 
the BlacE Wolf {Carat Lyeaim, Linn.), the Loup n<dr 
of Butfon. These animajs are asserted to t>e more 
ferocious than the ontinarjr gray wolf, but perhaps 
without any foundation. 

The common wolf of North America diHers in some 
respects from its European relative, and is perhaps a 
distinct species. It wants the gaunt appearance, the 
comparatively long jaw and tapering nose, the high ears, 
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11.— Teeth of Dog. 



long legs, slender loins, and narrow feet of the European 

wolf, its frame also is more compact, the fur finer and 

thicker, tlft^ muzzle more obtuse, the head larger and 

">under, an)!J the forehead broader and more arched: 
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the limba are Sorter, tnd the tail more Tox-like and 
bushy. 

Dr. lUchardson, id hia ' Fauna Boreali- Americana,' 
enumeratea several varieties of this North American 
wolf, depending on colour, viz. the gny, the white, the 
pied, the duslty or clouded, and the black. Black 
wolves abound on the Hissouri, and, according- to the 
Indians, black and era; wolves occur in the same litter. 
The dusky or clouded wolf was regarded by Say as a 
distinct speciea, and named by him Canis nubilus. 
(Fig. 12) 



1).— Duiby oiOouded Wgir. 

The American wolf a^ees in its general haWts with 
the wolr of our cantinent, though it appears to be less 
fonnidable aa far as man is concerned. Indeed Captain 
Lyons, in his observations on (he wolves of Melville 
Peninsula, states that both English and Esquimaux were 
accustomed to pass them without any weapon, or even a 
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stick ; " the animals, however, exhibited no symptoms of 
fear, but rather a kind of tacit agreement not to be the 
beginners of a quarrel, eyen though they might have 
been certain of proving victorious," 

These wolves hunt in packs, and when pressed for 
food their audacity is astonishing. They will seize the 
Esquimaux dogs before their masters' laces, and carry 
them off— for though bold in attacking the bear, this 
breed of dogs, as previously noticed, fears the wolf, and 
makes but a slight resistance. They have been known 
not only to steal provisions from under a man's head in 
the night, but even to come into a traveller's bivouac and 
carry off some of his dogs. " During our residence at 
Cumberland House, in 1820,*' says Dr. Richardson, "a 
wolf which had been prowling round the fort, and was 
wounded by a musket-ball and driven off, returned after 
it became dark, whilst the blood was still flowing from 
its wound, and carried off a dog from amongst fifty 
others, that hovrled piteously, but had not courage to 
unite in an attack on their enemy." 

The American Wolf is extremely cunning, and in 
attacking moose or Wapiti deer, animals which exceed 
it in speed, it has recourse to a singular stratagem. 
Several combine, and arrange themselves in the form of 
a semicircle, and thus advance upon their prey, so as 
either to hem it in or drive it over a precipice. Captain 
Franklin often found the remains of cieer which had oeen 
thus dashed down steep cliffs and devoured, and he 
states that this is a frequent expedient when the plains 
are bounded by precipitous clifls. *' Whilst the deer 
are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble in great num- 
bers, and, forming a crescent, creep slowly towards the 
herd, so as not to alarm them much at first ; but when 
they perceive that they have fairly hemmed in the un- 
suspecting creatures, and cut off their retreat across the 
plain, they move more quickly, and with hideous yells 
terrify their prey, and ur^ them to flight by the only 
open way, which is towards the precipice ; appearing to 
know that, when the herd is once at full speed, it is easily 
'^riven over the cliff, the rearmost urging on those that 
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are before. The wolves then descend at leisure, and 
feed on the mangled carcases." 

On one occasion a troop of wolves endeavoured to put 
the same stratagem into practice against Dr. Richardson. 
Having the first watch, he ** had gone to the summit of 
a hill, and remained seated, contemplating the river that 
washed the precipice under his feet, long after dusk had 
hid distant objects from his view. His thoughts were 
perhaps far distant from the surrounding scenery, when 
ne was roused by an indistinct noise behind him ; and, on 
looking round, perceived that nine white wolves had 
ranged themselves in form of a crescent, and were ad- 
vancing apparently with the intention of driving him 
into the river. On his rising up, they halted; and 
when he advanced, they made way for his passage down 
to the tents." 

A recent writer in * Blackwood's Magazine,' (No. 
393,) while describing in a vivid manner ' Life in the 
Far- West,* says there are four kinds of wolves frequenting 
that district, and gives the following interesting account 
of some of their habits, : — 

" The white wolf is the invariable attendant upon the 
bufialo ; and when one of these persevering animals is seen, 
it is a certain sign that buffalo are not far distant. Besides 
the buffalo-wolf, there are four distinct varieties common 
to the plains, and all more or less attendant upon the 
buflfelo. These are, the black, the gray, the brown, and 
last and least the coyote, or cayeute, of the mountaineers, 
the ^ wach-unkam&net* or 'medicine-wolf* of the In- 
dians, who hold the latter animal in reverential awe. 
This little wolf, whose fur is of great thickness and 
beauty, although of diminutive size, is wonderfully saga- 
cious, and makes up by cunning what it wants in physical 
strength. In bands of from three to thirty, they will not 
unfrequently station themselves along the ' runs ' of the 
deer and the antelope, extending their line for many 
miles, — and tlie quarry being started, each wolf will 
follow in pursuit until tired, when it relinquishes the 
chase to another relay, following slowly after until the 
animal is fairly run down, when all hurry to the spot and 
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speedily consame the carcaae. The cayeute, however, 
l« often made a tool of by his larger brethren, unless, 
todeed, he acts from motives of spontaneous charity. 
When a hunter has slaughtered game, and is in the act 
of butchering it, these little wolves sit patiently a^ a 
diort distance from the scene of operations, while at a 
more respectful one the larger wolves (the white or 
gray) lope hungrily around, licking their chaps in hungry 
expectation. Not unfrequently the hunter throws a 
piece of meat towards the smaller one, who seizes it 
immediately, and runs off with the morsel in his mouth. 
Before he gets many yards with his prize, the large wolf 
pounces with a growl upon him, and the cayeute, dropping 
the meat, returns to his former position, and will continue 
his charitable act as long as the hunter pleases to supply 
him. 

<* Wolves are so common on the plains and in the 
mountains, that the hunter never cares to throw away a 
charge of ammunition upon them, although the ravenous 
animals are a constant source of annoyance to him, 
creeping to the camp fire at night, and gnawing his 
saddles and apishamores^ eating the skin ropes which 
secure the horses and mules to their pickets,^and even 
their very hobbles, and not unfrequently killing or 
entirely disabling the animals themselves. 

'* Round the camp, during the night, the cayeute keeps 
unremitting watch, and the traveller not unfrequently 
starts from his bed with affright, as the mournful and 
unearthly chiding of the wolf breaks suddenly upon his 
ear: the long-drawn howl being taken up by others 
of the band, until it dies away in the distance, as some 
straggler passing within hearing answers to the note, 
and howls as he lopes away." 

In the dreary realms that advance into the Polar 
Sea, 

" Where the wolf and Arctic fox 
Prowl amidst the lonely rocks," 

Captain Franklin and his companions, during their 
arduous journeys, were often obliged to dispute their 
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scanty food with the lean wolves, that would scarcely 
retreat. On one occasion, when they had captured a 
moose deer, and had buried a part of the body, the 
wolves absolutely dug it out from their very feet, and 
devoured it, while the weary men were sleeping. On 
another occasion, when the travellers had killed a deer, 
they saw by the flashes of the Aurora borealis eight 
wolves waiting round for their share of the prey. Some- 
times, however, the wolves were their caterers, and 
helped them to a welcome meal. When a group of 
wolves and a flight of crows were discovered, the tra- 
vellers knew there was a carcase to be divided, and thepr 
sometimes succeeded in obtaining a share of the prey, if 
it had been recently slaughtered. 

Of the American wolves we may notice the Prairie 
wolf (Cams latrans. Say), which inhabits the plains of 
the Missouri and Saskatchewan, as well as those of the 
Columbia. It is smaller and fleeter than the common 
wolf, associates in large troops, and dwells in burrows on 
the plains remote from the forests. In Mexico is found 
a distinct species of wolf (jCanis Mexicanus^ Desm.) ; 
and a species termed the red wolf (^Canis jubatus^ Desm.) 
inhabits the Pampas of La Plata. The Antarctic wolf 
(Cants ArUarcticuSy Desm.) is a native of the Falkland 
Isles, and seems to be an intermediate link between the 
wolves and foxes. It feeds principally upon a species of 
goose (Anser leucopterus), goes in packs, which wander 
about by day, but more commonly in the evening, and 
dwell in holes which they burrow. This species is about 
fifteen inches in height at the shoulder ; the tail is short, 
and white at the tip ; the limbs are short, but the contour 
of the head is wolf-like. It is termed by Pennant the 
Antarctic Fox. 

Colonel Sykes has described a wolf from Dukhun, 
under the title of Catiis pallipes, which he states to be 
numerous in the open stony plains of that region, but 
not to be met with in the woods of the Ghauts. (* Zool. 
Proceeds.* 1830.) 

Mr. Hodgson notices the common European wolf as 
occurring in the lower region of the Nep&l Mountains. 



The Jaceh- (Gm^ miretu.) 
or tbe enimalB known by the name of Jackals, one 
species ( Canu fatthus) is a native of Sene^l ; another, 
the Cape jackal {Caaii mesomelos), is a, native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and a third, the common jackal 
(Canu aitrau), it spread from the nprth of Africa, 
through Syria, Persia, and tlje greater part of India. 
Colonel Sykes states it . to lie iium^rous in Dukhuu, 
where it is called Kholah by the Mahratlas!. It is 
somewhat larger th&n a foi, but its tail is shorter in 
proportion, reaching only to the hock ; its head is short, 
with a pointed muzzle ; the general colour above is gray, 
abruptly divided from a paler tint spread over the uoder 
surface ; the tail is slightly tipped with black. (Fig. 13.) 



Figs. 14 and IB represent the skull of the Jackal, in 
two Tiews ; it differs from those ixith of the European 
™ American wolf. These skulls may be compared 
with those of the Tarious breeds of dogs previously given. 



This animal ia most jnvbablj the Shuitl of the Scrip- 
tures. It is the Chieal of the Turks ; Sciagal, Sciugiu, 
Sciathal, or Shacal oi'the Persians. 

The jackal dwells in troops, which lie concealed in 
holes and burrows during tlie daj, but come forth at 
night to hunt for food, giving chnaeto sheep or antelopes 
and other animals, like the wolf, stealing foi-like into 
fbwl-roosls, and attacking any animal they are capable of 
overcoming. (Fig. 16.) They do not, however, confine 
themselves to living prey, carrion and ofial of every de- 
•cription being greedily devoured. Nor are roota and 
fruits less accej^able; in the vineyard, indeed, tb- 
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make great havoc, and their fondness for grapes is 
notorious. The ** shriek" of the jackal is terrific. 
Those travellers who have heard them, describe the noc- 
turnal yells of these animals as extremely piercing and 
dissonant ; now close, now at a distance, troop answering 
troop from different points, themselves unseen, while 
their fearful chorus breaks the stillness of the hours of 
darkness. Their cries thus heard amidst the ruins of 
cities of ancient date might seem ** to listening Fancy's 
ear" like the wail of legions of spirits over the departed 
glories of other days. Mouldering ruins, fallen temples, 
crumbling tombs, and craggy rocks are the abodes of the 
jackal. 

Sly and suspicious in its disposition, this animal when 
taken young is nevertheless easily tamed, and loses that 
unpleasant odour which renders the wild animal almost 
unbearable. We have seen in the Zoological Gardens a 
hybrid between the jackal and dog. 

Thb Common Fox. 

(Cani« vulpes, Linn. ; Fulpes vulaaris, Brisson). Volpe 
of the Italians ; Rapasa, Spanisn ; Rapoza, Portuguese ; 
Fnchs, German ; Vos, Dutch ; Raff, Swedish ; Rev, Da- 
nish ; Tod, Scottish provincialism ; Llwynog, and female 
Llwynoges, of the Welsh. (Fig. 17.) 

The common fox ^the representative of the sub-genus 
VulpeSj characterised by a linear pupil and a long bushy 
tail) is too well known to need a minute description. 
This wily animal is common in our island, and in most 
parts of Europe, extending into Northern Asia, and is 
everywhere celebrated for its cunning and rapacity. As 
its linear pupil intimates, the fox is crepuscular or noc- 
turnal in its nabits, but is occasionally seen abroad during 
the day. In general, however, it is as the dusk of the 
evening advances that the fox steals from its burrow, with 
noiseless steps, to prowl about for prey. His senses of 
smell and hearing are extremely keen, and he listens, and 
snuffs the breeze, attentive to every sound, appreciating 



« all stealthy : he surprises the rabbit gambolling near 
its buiTOw ; the hare in her Ibnn j the poultry on the 
perch. He slaughters all be can, reserving the overpliu 
for a future exigency, and for that purpose buries it in 
the earth. In times of scarcity field-mice, frogs, weaKls, 
and even insects are devoured. On the Contiaent the 
fox visits the vineyards, being as partial to the lipe grapes 
as is the jackal. 



The fox is solitary in his habits, and dwells alone in a 
burrow, which he has either made or usurped, and which 
is ^erally in some secluded situation, not readily lu 
be discovered, and in the neighbourhood of a rabbit-war- 
ren, preserves of game, or farms. Its power of endurance 
and its speed have in our country recommended it to all 
lovers or the chase, for whose gratification the breed 
is preserved where posuble. Foies have been known 
to run before the hounds fifty miles at a stretch : when 
hard pressed, the animal neither loses his courage nor 
self-possession ; he puts in practice evary eipedient 
which cunning dictates, to baffle the hounds or conceal 
him from their search ; and if all fail, he dies del'endi[^ 
himself to the last, without uttering a cry. 
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In all ages the fox has been celebrated for its wiles 
and cunning, and in a country like our own, where it has 
more than ordinary occasion for the exercise of craft and 
watchfulness, it becomes doubly suspicious. Hence the 
most tempting bait will scarcely ever induce it to enter 
a trap. The disposition of the fox is portrayed in the 
expression of its physiognomy. The sharp ears and 
muzzle, the oblique eye with a linear pupil, and the 
peculiar curl of the upper lip, displaying the canine teeth, 
and especially observable when tne animal is excited and 
ready to snap, proclaim a mixture of craftiness, vigilance, 
and fierceness. 

When prowling in the dusk, or watching for rabbits 
along the borders of the coppice, it proceeds with its 
limbs bent in a crouching attitude, with ears erect and 
gleaming eyes, intent upon its prey, and at the same 
time Quick to take the slightest alarm and dart off to 
the place of its concealment. The figure in the 
preceding page is an admirable delineation of the fox oa 
nis twilight p>rowl, stealthily creeping upon his victim, 
yet alive to his own danger. Though tne fox is noc-> 
turnal in his habits, he is not exclusively so ; it is not 
often, however, that he ventures abroad during the day. 
We have ourselves once or twice seen a fox bjr the 
edge of a wood in full day ; and, during a recent visit to 
Essex, two foxes were observed in the afternoon in a 
bean-field, near a farm-yard, the scene of many of their 
exploits. In the same farm-yard, a few weeks previously, 
the shepherd's dog (a powerful animal^ surprised and 
seized a fox in the morning, who defenoed himself with 
the utmost determination, when one of the men coming 
to the dog's assistance (which was not needed), in 
endeavouring to strike the fox with a stick, struck the 
dog, upon which the latter let go his hold and allowed 
the fox to escape. 

Innumerable are the stratagems which the fox employs 
in the acquisition of his prey. He reconnoitres the 
precincts of the farm-yard, and acquaints himself with 
Its topography, and the arrangement of the sheds and 
buildings; neither a high wall nor palings obstruct 
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bim : he leaps over the one, or creeps und^ the other, 
glides noiselessly to the poultry-house, and seizes his 
victim, often without disturbing the rest of the feathered 
sleepers : generally, however, he is not content with one, 
but puts most or all to death, for he has not only to 
gratify his instant appetite, but to provide against a. 
future day. Domestic poultry, ducks, or geese, are 
equally acceptable. In this habit of providing for future 
contingencies, the fox resembles the dog, which we 
know buries the bones he does not want at the time, 
returning to them when his inclination tempts him. 
Thus the fox, having made havoc among ducks or fowls, 
if time permits, carries them off, and hides them in the 
earth, not in a single place, but in many places, so that, 
if one of his hoards be discovered by a brother robber, 
he has other resources to apply to. Dr. Weissenbom 
assures us, that *' a few years ago a fox entered in broad 
daylight the poultry-yiuxl of the parsonage of Sentzke, 
in Westhavelland, and succeeded in killing twenty fowls, 
and burying nineteen in the neighbouring garden. Whea 
the animal was entering the garden with the twentieth, 
it was observed and took to its heels. On account of ita 
burrow being dist^t, it had availed itself of so favour- 
able an opportunity of laying in a store near the yard, 
which for several days and nights running it tried to 
bring away to a safer place, until it was caught in one 
of the traps set for it. To this he adds, *' I can tes- 
tify that a fox will even in winter save half a hare 
towards the night to come. In my youth, one morn- 
ing after a night during which there had been a mo-, 
derate fall of snow, I hit upon the track of an old hare 
accompanied by that of a fox. I followed them into 
the open field about an English mile, when I came to 
the spot where the hare bid been killed and partly 
devoured ; but observing in the continuation of the 
fox*s track that something had been dragged, I had 
the curiosity to follow it farther, and at the distance of 
a few hundred paces found tlie posterior half of the 
hare in an eicellent condition, buried in the snow under 
a little bush. I confess the hare was so well carved,- 

YOL. II. c 
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that I had no objection to partaking of Mr. Reynard's 
ftre, prefemng at dinner^ 

'No doubt, 
A rogue with Tenison, to a saint without' " 

Babbits, pheasants, and partridges are in some placed 
destroyed in great numbers by the fox ; the former 
indeed are especiai favourites as food, and in surprising 
them the subtle animal displays the most consummate 
address ; besides these, in times of scarcity, field-mice, 
frogs, and even weasels and polecats, are seized and 
devoured. Dr. Weissenbom, however, asserts that even 
the severest hunger cannot compel it to eat the flesh of 
birds of prey. 

Besides animal diet, the fox will feed upon sweet 
berries, and exhibits a great predilection for grapes : 
in our island these dainties are not within its reach, but 
on the Continent it visits the vineyard when the fruit 
is ripe, and commits considerable mischief. The sweet- 
ness of the Iruit is no doubt grateful to the animal's 
palate, and it may be observed that the dog soon becomes 
very fond of sugar. This partiality for sweets leads the 
fox occasionally to plunder the bee- hive, as it is asserted, 
notwithstanding the stings of the enraged inhabitants of 
the overturned temple of honey-stored cells, from whose 
annoyance he rids himself by rolling upon the ground, 
and ultimately secures his prize. For ourselves, we 
never knew any instance of this kind, though many of 
the devastation of poultry-yards adjoining to gardens in 
which were rows of bee hives. We do not deny, how- 
ever, that instances of this animal plundering the hive 
may have happened. The kinkajou of South America, 
the ratel of Africa, and other animals, plunder the nests 
of the wild bee. 

Mr. Daniel (' Rural Sports ') defends the fox from the 
accusation of killing lambs, urged against it by the farmer. 
Mr. Bell, on the contrary, says, " it has been known 
-ieiot unfrequently to carry off a young lamb." We should 
certainly say from our own experience that young lambs 
«^re very frequently the prey of this sanguinary animal, 
^ that his titie of « robber of the fold " is by no means 
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misapplied. More than once have we heard the farmer's 
lamentations and vows of vengeance on discovering the 
palpable proofs of the caitiff's depredation. In Grermany, 
as Dr. Weissenbom assures us, the fox destroys the roe, 
and even the young of the red-deer. In the forests 
during the winter the fox, he observes, *' fares most 
abundantly when the snow is from one and a half to two 
feet deep, and a hard frost succeeding a short thaw has 

Produced an icy crust sufficiently firm to carry the fox, 
ut not the roe." Not only is the swiftness of the 
former then comparatively much greater, but the roe or 
young red-deer to which it gives chase soon bleeds at 
the shins, and falls an easy prey to its pursuer. 

The female, upon whom devolves the entire labour of 
rearing her cubs, breeds in April. She produces from 
five to eight at a birth, preparing for them a nest at the 
bottom of her burrow, lining it with dry leaves, moss, 
and hay. At this period her maternal solicitude is 
strongly manifested : she employs every artifice to con* 
ceal her of&pring from discovery, and defends them 
with indomitable coura^ ; and if she suspect her retreat 
is discovered, she carries them away one by one to a 
place of greater safety. A female fox has Men known 
to carry a cub in her mouth during a severe chase of 
nearly an hour, and only drop it at last from the absolute 
impossibility of longer retaining her hold compatibly 
with the freedom of breathing so necessary in her 
harassing situation. Mr. Daniel (' Rural Sports ') has 
recorded a curious instance in which the female fox 
departed from her ordinary habits, in order to the more 
perfect security of her young. In April, 1784, a terrier 
belonging to the narrator of the circumstance scented a 
fox to the bottom of a pollard-tree, then up the tree, 
which the dog vainly made repeated efforts to ascend, 
till at length the whipper-in, climbing the tree, Whod 
the dog before him ; there in a hole twenty feet from 
the ground was the fox, with four cubs which had bedn 
littered there for safety, and to this hiding-place she 
must have ascended by the assistance of the roughness 
of the bark and the boughs alone. 

c2 
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' The young ones, or cubs, of the fox are very playful, 
and, as we have seen puppies do, are fond of endeavour- 
ing to catch their own tails, turning round and round in 
the effort ; at about the age of four months they leave 
the female's protection and shift for themselves. When 
captured, even at the earliest age, and brought up in 
confinement, with every kindness, the fox still retains 
its suspicious character: it may perhaps display some 
degree of familiarity towards the ]>er8on who has attended 
to it and supplied it with food, but it manifests nothing 
of the gratitude and attachment of the dog, and on the 
approach of strangers will almost always conceal itself, 
or, should they attempt to touch it, repel their advances 
with a bite. To attempt to tame a fulUgrown fox is 
useless : it exhibits the utmost impatience of restraint — 
tries by every means to regain its freedom, and if it 
cannot succeed, pines, becomes spiritless and dejected, 
and soon dies. It is essentially an animal ** ferae naturse," 
to which liberty is dearer than life or limb. 

Indeed, there are instances well authenticated of foxes 
caught by the leg in a trap freeing themselves by biting 
off the confined and pernaps broken member. Dr. 
Weissenborn cites a case in which a person whom he 
knew broke one of the fore-legs of a fox with a rifle- 
bullet, when the animal, being hampered and annoyed 
by the leg dangling about, turned angrily round and bit 
it off. He relates other instances, which we will not 
quote, proving the creature's indomitable resolution and 
endurance of pain. Mr. Bell adduces the following 
interesting fact from a correspondent, which shows that, 
when deprived of a limb, the fox, as if conscious of his 
condition, departs from his usual method of seeking 
safety by flight before the hounds :— '^ I remember once, 
when out hunting, the hounds found a fox, who did not 
leave the cover, out kept running from one part of it to 
another. Just as a hound was about to seize him he 
jumped over the dog, and thus saved himself. This 
tedious sport was kept up for a long time, till Reynard, 
being thoroughly tired with so many leaps and so many 
-^emies, at last fell a prey to them. The huntsman on 
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taking him up found that he had lost one of his fore-legs. 
The cover being entirely of furze, and not large, I could 
see on all sides of him during the hunt, and was much 
pleased with the many elegant and quick leaps which 
the poor three-legged fox made to save himself from 
destruction." 

The voice of the fox is a sort of yelp, which, how- 
ever, it never exerts when watching the movements of 
its prey, or creeping into the preserve or farmyard. 
Bewick unhesitatingly asserts from his own observa- 
tions that the dog and fox will breed together, not- 
withstanding Buflbn's negative. Mr. Bell, who admits 
that the belief is general, observes that he has in vain 
endeavoured to trace any valid ground for it. We have 
often seen sharp-nosed dogs which were called fox-dogs, 
and have been at the same time assured that they were 
a cross between the two animals : but on a close inves- 
tigation we always found that important links in the 
chain of evidence were wanting ; and we have reason to 
believe that Bewick has based his assertion on nothing 
more than common hearsay. 

It would seem that the fox becomes attached to his 
old haunt, and that, if caught and removed from it even 
to a great distance, he has, like the dog, the faculty of 
tracing the road home. During the time, say Mr. 
Daniel, that the old Duke of Grafton kept his bounds 
at Croydon, his Grace's pack were occasionally supplied 
with foxes from Whittlebury forest: they were sent in 
the first instance to London,, in the venison-cart, and 
thence were conveyed the next morning to Croydon in 
a hamper behind the Duke's carnage, when they were 
immediately turned out before the hounds. A stout fox, 
conveyed in this manner, was hunted and escaped. 
Some time afterwards the huntsman suspected that the 
same animal had been a second time sent from Whittle- 
bury ; and to verify the fisict, if it happened again, he 
had him marked previously to his being chased : he 
escaped. A third time was he taken in his old haunts, 
and at length fell a victim to the hounds. 

In Italy there exists a species of fox (^Cams (yulpes) 
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melanogaaer) cloiely allied to the common ipedea. 
To Dr. Riippel we are indebted for a knowledge of the 
VwlpesfaB^iaa,t^e Vulpes variegalut, and the Vu^aet 
pa^dtii, nntiveB of Nubia and the adjaceDt territories. 

The Eqtptiar Fox (Conij Niiatiau), 

In Egypt and Sjria there 18 a Bpecies of foi, called 

Tahaleb by the Copis, Sabora by the Arahs ; it is the 

Catm ^gyptiacm of Sonnini ; the Canit Niiotiau of 

Geoffroy. <Fig. 18.) 

It ia the size of our common fox, but the eara are 
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wider apart and longer, and it stands somewhat higher 
on the limbs. Foxes, apparently of this species, are very 
abundant in the stony country about Bethlehem, and are 
also numerous near the convent of St. John in the desert, 
especially about the vintage time, and are then very 
destructive in the vineyards, which must be strictly 
watched in order to prevent their incursions. These 
animals live in burrows, and have the general habits of 
the common European fox, to which they are nearly 
related. 

The craft of this animal supplies several Scriptural 
allusions. Ezekiel (xiii. 4) stigmatizes false prophets as 
foxes ; and our Saviour (Luke xiii. 32) calls Herod a 
fox, in describing the wily and tortuous policy of that 
bad man. The fur is used in Syria for common purposes, 
but the animal is rarely hunted for the sake of his skin« 

The Caama (^Canis Caama)^ 

Of the African foxes, which are numerous, we give a 
specimen of ^e Caama of the Cape of Good Hope 
(^Canis (vulpe») Ckuxmd)^ one of the smallest of its race. 
(Fig. 19.) A few individuals of this species are to be 
met with within the limits of the colony, but its favourite 
residence seems to be more to the northward ; though 
there it is becoming less and less numerous, owing to the 
skins being much in request among the natives as a 
covering for the cold season. So important are these 
skins considered, that many of the Becnuanas are solely 
employed in hunting the animal down with dogs, or 
laying snares in the places to which they are known to 
resort. In common with other foxes this is a great 
enemy to birds which lay their eggs upon the ground ; 
and its movements in particular are closely watched by 
the ostrich during the laying season. 

When the caama has surmounted all obstacles in pro- 
curing eggs, he has to encounter the difficulty of getting 
at their contents ; but even for this difficulty his cunning 
finds an expedient, that, namely, of pushing them forcibly 
along the ground, until they come in contact with some 
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substance hard enough (o break them, when the contents 
are apeedily disposed of. The natives, from having 
observed the anxiety of the ostrich to keep this animal 
from robbing her neat, avail themselves of this solicitude 
Id lure the bird to its destruction ; for, seeing^ that it 
runs to the nest the instant a fox appears, the/ fasten 
a dog near it, and conceal themselves close by, and the 
ostrich, on approaching to drive away the supposed fui, 
is frequently sfiot by the concealed hunter. 

Of the Asiatic (biea we may notice the small Indian 
insectivorous fox (Cams Bengalensis), found in Bengal, 
and also in the Nepal hills: the fox of the Dukhun, 
called Kokree by the Mahrattas (Cani$ Kokree, Sykes), 
end the hilt fux of the Himalayan Mountains (Canis 
Himahicus), remarkable for ihe beauty of its fur. It is 
nmon in Doon and in Kumaon. (See ' Pro- 
ol, Soe." 1836, p. 103.) 



AuKBiCAH Red Fox 



It hai been the opinion of oian; naturalists, and even 
ofCuvier, that the European fbi extends over the north- 
em portion of the American continent ; we consider, 
however, the red fox ( Cams (tw^ies) Jidvta) of that 
portion of the globe to be a distinct Bpecies. It dilfen 
from its European congener in the same points aod 
degrees as does the wolf of the one country from that of 
the other. The American fox is in fact to be dis- 
tinguished bj th« breadth of its feet, and their con- 
sequent capacity for progression on the snow, and by 
the quantity of long hair clothing the back part of the 
cheeks, which, in conjunction with the shorter ears and 
nose, gives the head a more compact appearance. The 
red fox has a much finer bniih than the Eun)]>ean, an'' 
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is altogether a larger animal. The fur of the body is 
full, long, soil, and of a bright rufous brown ; the skin is 
therefore valued as an article of trade, and about eight 
thousand are annually imported into England from the 
fur countries, where the animal is very abundant, 
especially in the wooded parts. It is not, however, 
confined to the colder latitudes ; its range, in fact, extends 
throughout the whole of the United States. In habits 
and manners the red fox agrees with our common Rey- 
nard, but possesses neither the same wind nor the same 
vigour and power of endurance. (Fig. 20.) 

'* It runs,'' says Dr. Richardson, *' for about a hundred 
yards with great swiftness, but its strength is exhausted 
in the first burst, and it is soon overtaken by a wolf or a 
mounted huntsman." Foxes of various gradations of 
colour, termed Cross Foxes, are common in the fur 
countries of North America, These are considered by 
Dr. Richardson and most naturalists to be varieties of 
the red fox, and such is the opinion of the native hunters, 
than whom none. are more likely to possess accurate 
knowledge on such points. The ordinary cross fox is dis- 
tinguished by a gray fur mingled with black, which latter 
colour prevails over the shoulders. A rarer and more 
valuable variety is the Black or Silver Fox {Canisfidvus, 
var. argentatus). Dr. Richardson states that seldom more 
than four or five of this variety are taken in a season 
at one post, though the hunters no sooner find out the 
haunts of one than they use every art to catch it, because 
its fur fetehes six times the price of any other fur pro- 
duced in North America. This fox is sometimes found of 
a rich deep glossy black, the tip of the tail alone being 
white ; in general, however, it is silvered over ^ sable 
silvered"), the end of each of the long hairs of the 
fur being white, producing a beautiful appearance. A 
fine specimen is preserved in the Museum of the Zool. 
Soc. 

The Virginian Fox (Vulpes Vtrginianus) appears to 
be a distinct species, and so most certainly is the Kit, or 
Tricoloured Fox ( F. cinereo- argentatus) j of which the 
skins are common in the shops of furriers. This animal 
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is of small size, and is namerous on the plains extending 
from the Saskatchewan to the Missouri, and on those of 
Columbia. It prefers the open country, at a distance 
from wooded districts, where it dwells in deep burrows 
of its own excavation, and is extremely vigilant and fleet. 
Dr. Richardson suggests that it may be regarded as the 
American representative of the Corsac Fox of the deserts 
of Tartary, being similar to that species in habits and 
manners, and frequenting localities of the like character, 

Thb Arctic Fox 
( Cants ( Vvlpet) Loffopus). 

Terreanee-arioo of the Esquimaux of Melville Penin- 
sula ; Terieniak of the Greenlanders ; Wappeeskeeshew- 
makkeesbew of the Cree Indians ; Feszi of the Russians. 

In the high northern latitudes of the globe the Arctic 
fox is the sole representative of its race. Its range ex- 
tends through Siberia, along the borders of the Arctic 
Ocean, through the bleak regions of the Esquimaux and 
the dreary realms of Greenland. (Fig. 21.) 

" These foxes,*' says Dr. Richardson, *' inhabit the 
most northern lands hitherto discovered.*' In North 
America their southern limit appears to be about latitude 
60^. They are numerous on the shores of Hudson's 
Bay, north of Churchill, and exist also in Behring's 
Straits. They breed on the sea-coast, and chiefly within 
the Arctic circle, forming burrows in sandy spots, not 
solitary, like the red fox, but in little villages, twenty or 
thirty burrows being constructed adjoining to each other. 
We saw one of these villages on Point Tumagain, in 
lat. 68J®. Towards the middle of winter they retire 
southwards, evidently in search of food ; keeping as 
much as possible on the coast, and going much farther 
to the south in the districts where the coast-line is in the 
direction of their march. Captain Parry relates that 
the Arctic foxes, which were previously numerous, began 
to retire from Melville Peninsula in November, and that 
by January few remained. Towards the centre of the 
continent, in lat 65**, they were seen only in the win*- 
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and then not in numberi. They are ver^ scarce in lat. 
61°, and in lat. 53° two only were seen in forty years ! 
" Heme says that when taken young- the Arctic fox may 
be domesticated in some degree, but he never saw one 
that was fond of being caressed." Thoufcll not destitute 
of intelligence, the Arctic foi, unlike the commcHi foi, 
ie unsugpicious and destitute of caution : it ha« been 
known to stand by while the hunter waa preparing a trap, 
and on his retiring to run headlong into it. Captain 
livun received fifteen from a single trap in four hours. 
The voice of this species is a kind of yelp, and, when a 
man approaches their breeding- places, they put Ihcir 
heads out of their burrows and l^rk at him, allowing him 
"^tne within range of shot. They appear to have the 
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power of decoying other animals within their reach by 
imitating their voices. 

** While tenting," says Captain Lyon, " we observed 
a fox prowling on a hill side, and heard him for several 
hours afterwards in different places imitating the voice of 
a brent-goose." Eggs, young birds, blubber, and carrion 
of any kind, constitute trhe food of this fox^-especially 
different species of lemmings, which are greedily de- 
voured. In general form the Arctic fox resembles the 
European species, but is considerably smaller, and, owing 
to the great quantity of white woolly fur with which it is 
covered, is somewhat like a little shock -dog. The brush 
is large and full, affording an admirable covering for the 
nose and feet, to which it acts as a muff when the animal 
sleeps. Although the head is not so pointed as in our 
English species, yet it has that air of slyness which is so 
characteristic of all foxes. The eyes are clear and bright, 
and of a hazel colour. 

Captain Lyon remarks that the muzzle of the female is 
shorter than that of the male, and has less of cunning and 
more of mildness in its expression. The ears are short 
and thickly covered with hair, and their edges appear as 
if they had been cropped. The cheeks are ornamented 
by a projecting run, which extends from behind the 
ears quite round the lower part of the face, to which it 
gives an agreeable appearance. The legs are rather long 
than otherwise, and show great strength of muscle. The 
feet, which are large, are armed with strong claws. 
'' When the animal is standing still, the hind legs are so 
placed as to give the idea of weakness in the loins, 
which is certainly not the case, as few animals can make 
more powerful leaps. The general weight is about 
eight pounds, although some were found to be as low as 
seven, and a few as high as nine pounds and a half when 
in good case." 

The Arctic fox is cleanly, and free from any un- 
pleasant smell : it is habitually watchful, and, when asleep, 
opens its eyes at the slightest noise near it. Day is its 
season of rest : during the night its activity is extreme, 
and it gambols or hunts for ibod till daybreak. While 
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in puTBuit of its prey it is mate, but in oiptiyity, or when 
irritated, it utters a short sharp bark. When first taken 
its rage is ungovernable, nor is it ever thoroughly re- 
conciled to confinement. Those which Captain Lyon 
had were observed to hide their food, like the dog, 
under lumps of snow ; snow also was their substitute for 
water, and they would roll in it with evident satisfaction. 
*' When the snow was slightly scattered on the decks, 
they did not lick it up, as dogs are accustomed to do, 
but, by repeatedly pressing with their nose, collected 
small lumps at its extremity, and then drew it up into 
the mouth with the assistance of the tongue." Though 
a few Arctic foxes remain white during the summer, it 
is only in the winter that the majority assume this pure 
snowy livery, accompanied by an increase in the fulness 
and thickness of the fur, which deeply covers even the 
soles of the feet. In summer the fur is thinner, and of 
a dusky brownish ash or leaden tint; and the callous 
pads of the toes become partially visible. 

TheFsnvsc 

{Megalotia Famecwt). Canis Zerda, Zimmerman; Mega^ 
lotig CerdOf Illiger ; Fenmcus Cerdo, Lacepede ; Viverra 
atfn'to, Blumenbach ; Fennec of the Arabs, Bruce. 

For our first knowledge of this elegant little animal 
we are indebted to the celebrated Abyssinian traveller 
Bruce, who discovered it in Nubia. So little, however, 
was its true character understood, that in the third volume 
of the Supplement to Buffon*s work it is termed ** animal 
anonyme," and even M. Greofiroy for some time regarded 
it as identical with the Senegal Galago; in fact, the 
French naturalists were disposed to sink the fennec as a 
new species of canis altogether. Colonel Denham, how- 
ever, recognised the animal in the interior of North 
Africa, and accurately figured it in the Zoological 
Appendix to his Travels : he also brought a specimen 
to this country, and thus established the truth or Bruce's 
description. Riippel rediscovered it in Nubia, where 



Brace had first seen it. (Fig. 23.) A preKrved spedmeit 
and a perfect Bkeleton, both in excellent preservation) 
are among tbe ricliet of the Museum of the Zoolt^cal 
Society. A detailed account of the oateoloe-j of this 
animal, drawn up bj Mr. Tairell from this skeleton, will 
be found in the third volume of the ' Zoological Journal.' 
Whoever examines the skeleton of the I'ennec will not 
hesitate for a moment as to the place in nature which 
the animal occupies. The skull, the teeth, the feet, 
declare it at once to belong to the Canine group. The 
fennbc Irequents the sandy desert tracts of Nubia, and 
other districts ol northern Africa, dwelling in burrowi 
of its own excavation. It is said to live much on the 
fruit of the date, and to climb trees in order to obtain its 
food ; this fact, if true, is very remarkable, being a marked 
departure from the batuta and manner* of the rest of the 
preient &mi]y. Bruce, indeed, says that it builda ill 
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nest in trees, and does not burrow in the earth ; but this 
statement is contradicted by M. Riippel. The individual 
which Bruce had in his possession while at Algiers was 
fond of dales or any sweet fruit, and was also partial to 
eggs. He would eat bread when hungry, especially 
if sweetened with honey or sugar. 'J'he sight of a bird 
aroused him to eager watchfulness as lon^ as it was 
present, and a cat was his aversion. He would endeavour 
to hide from the latter, and never showed a disposition 
to resist or defend himself. The animal was disposed to 
sleep by day, but as night came on became restless to 
excess. It was never heard to utter any sound. 

The fennec is small and slightly made, with slender 
limbs. The length of the head and body is about 
thirteen inches, that of the tail eight; tne head is 
narrow, the muzzle pointed; the pupil of the eye 
large and black, the iris deep blue ; whiskers long and 
thick. The ears are extremely large, as long as the 
head, broad at the base, erect and pointed. The fur of 
the body is rather short, but full and silky. The colour 
is uniform pale fawn or cream-colour, passing into white 
beneath ; the inside of the ear is fringed with long white 
hairs; the whiskers are white. In the districts of 
Benni Mezzab and Werglah, where the date grows, the 
lennecs are hunted for their skins, for which, according 
to Bruce, there is a market at Mecca, whence they are 
exported to India. 

In the sub-geous Megalotis, Cuvier associates with the 
fennec a species Irom South Africa, the Cams Megahtis 
of De Laknde (Megalatis Lakmdu, H. Smith). This 
animal is somewhat less thui the common fox, bat 
companitiTely higher on the limbs ; its general colour is 
yellowish gray, but the feet and tail, together with a 
stripe down the spine, are black ; the ears are large and 
spreading. 

Thb Cafb Huntzko-Doo 

(Xycaon tricolor^ Brookes). CamsvictuSt Desmarest ; Hytena 

venaixca, BurchelL 

This daring and ferocious animal, one of the pests of 
uthem Africa, is a complete dog, or canis, in tne form 
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of the skull and the characters of the teeth ; it has, 
however, as in the hjeenas, onl; foar toes on the an- 
terior feet, and the same on the feet behind. In figure 
it is tall, lightly built, but muscular and well propor- 
tioned ; the limbs are long', the ears Inr^ and erect, the 
j«ws powerful, and the teeth strong. Its aspect is wild 
end fierce, and its disposition treacherous. The fur is 
close and of a sandy yellow, irregularly clouded and 
blotched with black and a little white. The tail is 
somewhat busby and of moderate length. The colour is 
subject to variation. (Fig. ^3.) 



,>^>'r' 



13.— Cipe HunCiiig-Diig. 

Wild, fleet, and savage, this species hunts in pack^ 
mostly during the night, but frequently in the day ; and 
■ so fleet is it, that few animals can escape. It often 
commits eitcnsive ravages on the flocks and herds of the 
fanner, though it seldom attacks homed cattle openly, 
Init steals on them while asleep, and bites off their tails, 
even at the rout, with one snap, a feat which the wide 
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grape and mat power of its jaws enables it to do with ease^ 
Mr. Burchell, on his return from Africa, brought a living 
individual to England, which retained during life all its 
native ferocity. The preserved skin is in the museum of 
the Zoological Society. A specimen in the Tower some 
years since arrived in company with a young Cape lion, 
both occupying the same den, till the lion became too 
strone and rough in his play, when the hunting-dog was 
associated with a striped hyaena and two of the spotted 
species, with which it agreed tolerably well. 

It is generally the opinion of naturalists that this 
species, for which the celebrated anatomist, the late 
Joshua Brookes, Esq., founded the genus Lycaoa^ is an 
intermediate link in the chain of the Camivora, uniting the 
canine group to the hyaenas ; indeed, in some points of 
general aspect, and in the number of the toes, the approxi- 
mation of this dog to the latter animals is so marked, that 
Mr. Burcheli re^u-ded it as a hyaena, and as such Tern- 
minck described it under the title of JET^cemi/ncto, though 
he afterwards assigned it to the genus Canis. The name 
of Hyaena-dog has also been conferred upon it, but, as Mr. 
Swainson gives this title to the Aard-wolf (^Proteies), we 
drop it altogether for the sake of avoiding confusion or 
misapprehension. 

In size the Cape hunting-dog (Wilde Honden of the 
Dutch colonists) is as large as a pointer or hound, but 
higher on the limbs in proportion to the bulk of the 
body. We are not aware that any serious attempts have 
been made to domesticate it. 



Family— VIVERRID^. 

We are led from the Canine family through the 
Lycaon, or Hunting-dog of the Cape, to the true 
Hyaenas, which form a section of the family VtverridiB^ 
comprising the Civets, the Genets, the Ichneumons, and 
the Paradoxures. Destined for a life of rapine, the 
Viverridae are active and vigorous : in general, the body 
is rather elongated, the head somewhat coni(^, the 
-"uzzle often acute, the eyes oblique, and the tongue 
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rough, with retroverted horny papillae. In most groups 
the feet are digitigrade ; in some, semi-plantigrade. 
Many are remarkable for a strongly-scented musky 
secretion, prepared in certain glandular sacs. Noc- 
turnal or crepuscular in their habits, they emerge from 
their retreats with the close of day, and begin their 
prowl in quest of food. Of restless, wild, and savage 
temper, they are by no means destitute of intelligence, 
and are even capable of being domesticated. The 
ViverridcB approach, through the hyaena, on one part to 
the Canine race ; they are through other links allied to 
the UrsidcBy the FeHdce, and the MusteHda, 

Genus Hycena, 

Dentition : — Incisors, - ; canines, - — - ; false mo- 
lars, - — -; camassi^res, or laniary molars, - — - ; 
3-3 j_^ 1—1 

tubercular molars, - — - = 34. 

Fig. 24 shows the dentition of the hyaena : a, teeth of 
the upper jaw in two views ; h, those of the lower in 
two views ; c, the teeth of both jaws together. Fig. 25 
represents tlie skull of the Spotted Hyaena in profile ; 
figi 26, the skull of the same animal viewed from above ; 
fig. 27, the skull of the Striped Hyaena in profile. 
The skull of the hyaena is remarkable for its solidity ; 
the muzzle is short ; the zygomatic arch of vast strength 
and thickness ; and the sides of the cranium are com- 
pressed, and sweep up to a high longitudinal ridge, 
which projects far back from the occiput, affording space 
for an immense mass of the temporal muscles, which, 
with those of the neck, are greatly developed. Ac- 
cording to Cuvier, the vertebrae of the neck are some- 
times found to be anchylosed, or soldered together, in 
consequence of the violent and continual strain to which 
they are subject, and hence probably arose the belief 
that these vertebrae in the hyaena were one solid piece. 
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anuzinglf robust, but the bind quarters are low, from 
the crouching posture of the hind leg«, which may 
be termed knock-kneed, the heel-jointa approat^ia^ 
each other. The movements of these limhs are of a 
dragging character, influencing the pace of the animal, 
which, Siough rapid, is a sort of awkward BhufSe. The 
toes are four on each foot, furnished With blunt, stout, 
unretractile claws. The ears are large and erect ; a ful 1 
mane runs down the Bpine ; there u a deep glandular 
Bubcaudal pouch; the pupil is somewhat oblong; the 
tongue rough ; the habits are nocturnal. 



IT.-Skall o( HMp*d Hyau. 

The bnenas wer« not separated bj Linneeus from the 
— - Caaii, but nibeequent naturalist* have placed 

in various groups according to their views of 

affinity. We believe them to fbnn » groop of the 
Vtnenida. 
Three diiliDct species are known. 
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The Stbipxd Ht^ha 

(_ffytena mdgarU, Denn.). 

H. oriiataliM, Tiedem. ; S. a 

Htfiaia, Linn. 

This gpeciea it a native of Ada, and of northern and 
central Africa. (Fig. 28.) Il ia found in the Caucasian 
and Altaic mountains, in Asiatic Turkey, in Sjria, 
Turkey, Persia, India; and in Barbary, Arabia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Altyssinis, Soudan, Senegambia, &c. 

We may here premise, that much of what relates to 
the striped hysna, so eiEeDsively spread, applies equally 
to tbe other species, which appear to bo confined ei- 
clusively to Soulh Africa. They are all destined to fill 
an important station in the economy of nature. It la 
their part, with Tiillures and other foul-feeding creatures, 
to cleanse the earth of putrescent animai matters, and 
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especially of the decaying carcases of the larger beasts, 
whose remains, if not speedily removed, would infect the 
atmosphere with pestilential effluvia. They are Nature's 
scavengers, and assiduously do they labour in their voca- 
tion : they clear the battle-field of the victims of bar- 
barous warfare, gorging on the bodies of the slain ; they 
disinter the dead from the lightly-covered grave ; they 
ransack towns and villages in search of offal ; they prowl 
about the fields, and around the enclosures of human 
dwellings. The carrion which chance throws in their 
way furnishes a luxurious meal, nor are the strongest 
bones unacceptable — such is the power of their jaws, that 
they crunch the thigh-bone of an ox, for the sake of the 
marrow it encloses. 

Carrion and dead bodies, however, are not their only 
food ; they prey upon horses, sheep, and cattle, often 
committing extensive depredations ; nor are human beings 
safe from their murderous assaults. They seldom, indeed, 
attack man openly, and usually avoid a contest with him ; 
but, when driven to self-defence, they turn furiously upon 
theu* assailant, and combat with determined obstinacy. 
On the contrary, the sleeping man, woman, or child, 
whom they chance to discover in their nightly prowl, 
almost certainly falls a victim. Their haunts by day are 
dens and caves, gloomy rocks, and the ruins of towns and 
sepulchral monuments of antiquity ; there the '^ fell 
hysBiia " rears her brood. As darkness sets in, these 
fierce beasts emerge from their lair, and, menacing with 
teeth displayed and glaring eyes, warn the intruder to a 
timely retreat 

In some districts the striped hyaena is fearfully 
numerous. Bruce records that in Abyssinia they were 
the scourge of the country *' both in the city and the 
field, and appeared to surpass the sheep in number. 
From evening till dawn of day the town of Gondar was 
full of them : here they sought the different pieces of 
slaughtered carcases which were exposed in the streets 
without burial. Many a time in the night, when kept 
late in the palace, on going across the square from the 
king's house, I have been apprehensive lest they should 
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&!f<^ mef in tfa« )eg. They gnmted in great ^femnbera 
firounfd me, although I was surrounded by seTeral armed 
Ibein, who seldom passed a night witboiit wounding or 
dlaughtering some of them. One tfigfat I went out of 
tiiy tent, and returning immediately, I perceived twa 
blue eyes glaring at me in the dark ; I tailed my servant 
to bring a light, and we found a hyadna standing near thef 
bead of the bed, with two or three large bunches of 
Candles in his mouth, by keeping which, he seemed to 
^ish at that time no other prey. I was not afrud of 
him, but with a pike struck as nestr the hewrt as I could. 
It wais not until I had done this, that he showed any 
Aligns of fierceness ; but upon fo^ng his wound be dropped 
'the candles and endeavoured to fun Hpon the shaft of 
the spear to arrive at me ; so that I was obliged to draw 
tt pistol from my girdle and shoot him, and nearly at the 
same time my servant cleft his skuU with a battle-axe. 
In a word, the hysenas were the plague of our Hves, the 
terror of our midnight walks, and the destruction of our 
mules and asses, which are their favourite food." Major 
Denham gives ft similar account. At Kauka, he says, 
the hyaenas are '* everywhere in legions, and grew now 
so extremely ravenous, that a good large village where 
I sometimes procured a draught of sour milk on my 
duck-shooting excursions had been attacked the night 
before my last visit, and the town absolutely carried by 
storm, notwithstanding defences, of nearly six feet high, of 
branches of the prickly trilloh, and two donkeys, whose 
flesh these animals are particularly fond of, carried off in 
spite of the efforts of the people." 

Few animals have been- the subjects of more false and 
superstidous opinions, both iir ancient and modern times, 
than the hyiefta. Among the writers of antiquity, how- 
ever, Aristotle accmately describes it, and even explains 
the popular error current in his day, as it has been since, 
respecting the bi-sexual character of the animal ; an error 
in which Pliny seems to acquiesce, though he alludes to- 
AHstotle's contradiction of it ; but it is evident that he 
knew nothing himself of the true history of the animal, 
for, as Cuvier has observed, tiie Romans were not really 

VOL. II. i> 
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Bcqiuiated with the animal till at a comperatiTely late 
period. Gordiau III. is the first, and apparentlj the 
onlr one, of the emperors who imported it; he had tea 
which were exhibited in the games of Philip, in the year 
of Rome 1000, or a.d. 247. It i» not, in fact, until 
within the laat few fears, com]nmtiTely speakinff, that 
the modems have recogTiised the true njsna. Belon, 
who wrote in 1553-4-6, &c., misloolc the civet for it, 
which animal indeed resembles the hyaena in having 
acent-pouches, a mane, and a transversely barred or waved 
stylo of colouring ; yet at the same time that he fell into 
this error, he was in possesion oT a good figure of th« 



an animal from the coasts of England. From the lime 
of Belon to that of Buffbn, no naturalist figured the hyeena 
from nature ; and it is only within the last few years that 
its real character has been understood. (Fig. 29.) 



The hjsna Ims been represented as ferociously un- 
tameable : nothin^can be more untrue ; it is easily domes- 
ticated. Bishop Heber saw one u» India that 'followed 
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its master and fawned on him like a dog. Barrow, 
speaking of the South African Spotted Hysena, states 
tnat in the district of Schneuberg it is domesticated, and 
used like a hound for the chase. Colonel Sykes kept a 
young hyaena tame in India, and brought the animal over 
to England ; he presented it (then full grown, yet gentle 
as a dog) to the Zoological Society. ^* In India," says 
Colonel Sykes, '' it was allowed to run about my house, 
and on board ship it was released from its cage two or 
three times a day, to play with the sailors and gambol 
with the dogs. It early recognised my person and voice> 
would obey when called, and in general was as playful 
and eood- humoured as a puppy. My visits to it in the 
Gardens have been rare and at long intervals, nor have I 
ever carried it food. I anticipated, therefore, that it 
would outgrow its early affection, and that I should be to 
it as any other stranger ; but it has always greeted me 
not only as an old acquaintance, but as an old friend ; and 
if I am to judge from its agitation and peculiar cries, the 
animal's recognition is that of affection. On Sunday last 
it was asleep in its cage when I approached. On calling 
it by its name it looked up, distinguished me in the crowd, 
started on its legs, and on my applying my hand to its 
mouth to smell to, it threw itself down against the bars, 
rubbed its head, neck, and back against my hand, and 
then started on its legs, and bounded about its cage utter- 
ing short cries. On ceasing to speak to it and moving 
away, it looked wistfully after me, nor resumed its motions 
till I addressed it again. Its manifestations of joy were 
so unequivocal as to excite the surprise of a great number 
of bystanders." (' Zool. Proceeds.,' 1833, p. 76.) 

Thb Spotted Htava 

{Hyaena crocuta), Tiger-Wolf of the colonists at the Cape ; 
Jaifona Capensis^ Desm. ; JJ. nuiculata, Thunberg. 

This species (Fig. 30^ is the nuisance and even terror of 
South Africa, where it is well known to the farmers, who 
too often experience the effects of its destructive habits ; 

d2 
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W.— apotMd Hjma. 

for H not oiiTy devoars the carrion wMch ehanee throva 
in its way, but it inrades the f&rmera' pens or Toida during 
Ibe niKnt, and often euceeeds in killing or mutilating 
snch of the larger kinds of live stock ss have not l>een 
aecared before dusk. Sicklj' animals, as ire are afsored, 
are ]vm liable to sufi^ from the Torarity of this creature 
than those which are in full heafth : the latter by their 
rapid ffight inipiring the enemj' with a courage of which 
by nature he is destitute ; whereas tbe sickly face blm, 
and thus intimidate him. So anxious is he for the flight 
of animals as e preliminary to his attack, that he usee alt 
the grimace and threatening he can command, to induce 
them to run, and never dares to attack theni unless tliey 
do so. The spotted hyssna seldom moves abroait during 
the day ; night is his season of ac^vity, and towards 
nightf^ his bowlings are regularly heard, announdiw 
to tbe various animals that their toe is on his prowL 
^ig. 31.) These dismal sounds appal the timid ; and aa 



ikey axe beard on ever; tide iround, confiiw tbe af- 
firig-bted fi^tive, who oltea runs into tbe daoger trom 
wnich be teeks to escape. Formerly hvEentis were iti the 
habit ol' pajing nightly visits to tbe streets of Cape Town, 
and even now occasionally approacb the (own, and tbeir 
bowlings are often heard from the Table Mountain, la 
the Catfre country they »r« □uoieroiu and daring, ap- 
proBching the villages, and attempting, either by Ibrce or 
•tiataKem, to [wsa the wattle* by which the bou«es are 
defended. If so fat euccessful, they next attempt to 
eater tbe bouses, and not unfrequently lucceed in cairyiDg 
irfTa young child of the family. 



31.— apattcd Hyniii. 

Mr. Steedman, in bU ' Wanderings and Adventurei 
Id tbe Interior of Southern Africa,' gives most appalling 
accountaof the rapacity of the spotted hysna, He state* 
that Mr. Shepslone, in a letter Irom Mamboland, relate! 
that tbe nightly attacks of wolves, as the hyenas are 
generally called, have been very destructive amongst the 
children and youth \ for within a few months not fewer 
than forty instances came to bis knowledge wherein that 
beast bad made a most dreadful havoc. " To show 
clearly," says that gentleman, " the preference of the wolf 
(spotted bycena) for human flesh, it will be necessary to 
notice that when the Mambookie* build their houses, 
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which are in form like beehives, and tolerably large, 
often eighteen or twenty feet in diameter, the floor is 
reused at the hieher or back part of the house, until 
within three or four feet of the front, where it suddenly 
terminates, leaving an area from thence to the wall, in 
which every night the calves are tied to protect them 
from the storms or wild beasts. Now it would be natural 
"^ \ to suppose, that should the wolf enter, he would seize 

the first object for his prey, especially as the natives 
always lie with the fire at their feet ; but, notwithstanding 
this, the constant practice of this animal has been in 
every instance to pass by the calves in the area, and even 
by the fire, and take the children from under the mother's 
kaross, and this in such a gentle and cautious manner, 
that the poor parent has been unconsoious of her loss 
until the cries of her little innocent have reached her 
from without, when a close prisoner in the jaws of the 
monster." Mr. Shepstone then particularises two in- 
stances within his own knowledge, one of a boy about 
ten years of age, and the other of a girl about eight, 
who had been carried off by this species, and wretchedly 
mangled, but recovered by the attention of Mr. Shepstone 
and his friends. 

Various methods are employed for the destruction of 
this ferocious beast, as snares, pit-falls, traps, spring-guns, 
&c., but so cunning and suspicious is the animal, that he 
mostly avoids them. 

The general colour of this species is yellowish-brown, 
with numerous spots, more or less distinct, of a deeper 
tint. The mane down the neck and back is less full and 
long than in the striped hyaena, and the hair generally 
shorter. 

The Villosb HxiEVA 

{Hycena villosa, Smith). Straand-Wolf of the Dutch colonists 

of the Cape. 

For our knowledge of this species, which resembles in 
some respects the Striped Hyaena, we are indebted to 
Dr. A. Smith, who figured and described it in the 
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fifteenth volume of the ' Unnean TraniacUons.' (Fig. 
32.) The Villose Hysena is a native of South Afria, 
but is by no means to common u the spotted species, and 
U found chiefly along the sea-CDBBt, but has been ob- 
■erred in tho neighbourhood of Nienvctd Mountuna, k 
considerable distance in the interior or the countiy. 
The Villose Hjsna, or Straand-Wotf, devours carrion, 
and such dead animal substances (whales for instance) as 
the sea casta up ; hut when pressed hj hunger its habits 
seem to reaemhle those of the other species, for it then 
commits serious depredations on the flocks and herds of 
the colonists, who hold its incursions in great dread. 
Mr. Steedman, who states this, says that he saw a very 
fine spetnmen, which had been shot by a farmer rewding 
in the vicinity of Blauwbere-, and was informed that it 
had destroyed three larKemives l>elonginKto the farmer. 
He kdds, that it it said to be a reroarkably cunnings'' 
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mal, retiring to a considerable distpfigg from the scene 
of its depredations to elude pursuit, ^bH &mB^mg itself 
during the day-time in thje n^ountains, or in fj^^ thick 
bush which extends in large patches throughi^t the 
sandy district in which it is usually found. 

The Yillose Hyaena stands about two fe^t fffnr iQches 
in height at the shoulder, and measures four feet four 
inches from the nose to the root of the tail. The hair of 
the body is long and coarse. Its genersj colour is 
dusky-gray, variegated with indefinite isjouds or oblique 
bands of black, the latter prevailing on the limbs. 

The fossil-bones of extinct species of hyaena prove 
the abundance of these animals at one period in our 
portion of the globe. In the Cave of Kirkdale these 
relics were found in vast numbers, exceeding those of 
any other carnivorous animal. They have been discovered 
also in other places in our island. On the Continent 
they occur in the Cavern of Gaylenreuth, and in most of 
those where the fossil-bones of bears are met with, to 
which we have already alluded. 

The Proteles 

iProteles cristata). Aard-Wolf (earth- wolf) of the Butch 
colonists of the Cape ; Proteles Lalandiiy Isidore, Oeoffroy ; 
Vit»rra Hytsnoides, Desmarest; Civette Hy^Rotde of F, 
Cuvier. 

The genus Proteles^ which appears to link the Hyaenas 
to the Civets, contains, as far as known, only one species, 
wh}ch is a native of South Africa. In general contour 
and mariners this singular animal much resembles the 
former animals, but is of inferior size. The hinder 
quarters are low and trailing ; the shoulders thick and 
muscular ; while a full coarse mane runs along the spine. 
(Fig. 33.) In dentition it is very remarkable. The 

molars are . — - much separated from each other. Of 

those above, the first three are false, and the fourth is 
~nd tuberculous, with three points. The threei 



«1 

BoUn below have each the chamcter of liklie moian. 
Incisors and csniDes w usual. 

On their fore-feet there are liTe toes, bat the thumb is 
■hart, rudimentary, and high on the carpus, aa in the dog ; 
the bjDder-feet have tbur toes. The claws are striuig, 
large, blunt, and well adapted for scralchinp. There are 
no decided Bcent-pouches, a» in the Civets, but a furrow 
in their stead. Ibe form of the head more reseiiibleE 
that of the Ciiets than the Hyeeoas, being sonewbat 
elongated, and having the muizle conical and pointed. 
The ears are long, erect, acute, and thinly covered with 



kair; the whiskers are stroag: the tall is short and bush j, 
with coarse hair. The body is covered with woolly fbr, 
intermixed with long coarse hairs. The general colour 
is of a yellowish-grav, radiated with distinct transverse 
slri^ of duslty-blacii, the mane being waved with black, 
which is also the colour of the Ibet and extreme half of 
the tail. The young are much darker, both in general 
culour and their markings, than adults. Length of an 
adult female specimen in the Museum of the Zoological 
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Society, two feet six inches, exclusive of the tail, whic& 
is eleven inches. The male is somewhat larger. 

The Aard-Wolf, or Proteles, is nocturnal in its habits, 
and constructs a deep burrow, at the bottom of which it 
lies concealed during the day-time. This subterranean 
chamber, to which there are three or four different en- 
trances, is usually occupied b^ several individuals, so that 
the animal appears to he partially gregarious. Notwith- 
standing the trailing contour of its hind-quarters, it runs 
^ith considerable quickness : when irritated, it erects its 
mane, like the hysena. Its food consists of carrion and 
small animals, not excluding ants, which were found by 
Sparrman in the stomach of one he killed. 

The Civet ( Viverra Civetta), 

The restricted genus Viverra, as established by modem 
naturalists, contains only a limited number of species, 
characterized by the possession of a large double sacculus, 
secreting an unctuous substance of a strong musky 
odour ; by the claws being half-retractile ; and the pupil 
of the eye circular during me day. The dentition, simitar 
to that of the Ichneumons (Fig. 34), is as follows : — 

Incisors'^; canines, ; molars, , = 40. 

6 1— l' ' 6—6 

The body is long and compressed laterally ; the fur is 
somewhat harsh, full ; and a mane, as in the Proteles, 
runs along the spine. The head is stout, but the muzzle 
is elongated ; the ears are short, wide, and rounded ; the 
tail is shorter than the body. The eyes gleam in the 
dark with great brilliancy. 

Of nocturnal habits, wild and savage, the animals of 
this genus are decidedly carnivorous, preying upon birds, 
reptiles, and small mammalia, which they take by sur- 
prise, and exhibit great energy and bodily activity. 
When taken young they are easily tamed, but adults 
can never be reconciled to captivity. 

The Civet is peculiar to North Africa, and is espedally 
common in Abyssinia, frequenting hilly uncultivated dis- 
tricts and arid situations. It gives its name to the musky 
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34. — Teeth of Ichneumon. 
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perfume for which all the species are equally remarkable. 
In figure the civet is robust, but the body is compressied 
laterally ; in size it equals a dog of middle stature, beius: 
about twenty-six inches in length, exclusive of the tail, 
which is thirteen or fourteen inches. (Fig. 36.) Buffon 
states that in his time numbers were kept in Holl ind for 
the commercial advantage of obtaining their odorous 
secretion ; but we are not aware that such is now the 
case. In North Africa, however, the practice is in 
vogue. The colour of the civet is dark gray, thickly 
banded with black ; a white stripe runs along the sides 
of the neck, bounded by a black tine above, the throat 
and sides of the muzzle being black. A thick mane of 
coarse black hair runs along the neck and back, and con- 
tinues over the tail, which is consequently somewhat 
bushy. (Fig. 36.) 

In India the Civet is represented by the Zibet ( Viverra 
Zibethoy Linn. ; Viverra tmdulata, GrvLy), and in Java 
by the Tangalung (the Tangalunga Padi of the natives). 
This is the Spotted Civet, Viverra Tangalunga oi Gray, 
and the V, Zibetha of F. Cuvier, Dr. Horsfield, Sir T. 
Raffles, who confounded it with the former, from which 
it is decidedly distinct. It is the Viverra Hardimckii of 
Lesson. 

The Gekbt {Genetta vulgaris). 

The Genets are distinguished by a slim and graceful con- 
tour ; the neck is long ; the head is narrow, and terminates 
Sn a pointed muzzle ; the limbs are short ; the ears broad, 
short, and rounded ; the tail lengthened ; the pupils of 
the eyes linear and vertical; the musk- pouches are 
ineonsiderable or reduced to a mere depression. (Fig. 37.) 
In their manners, as well as in several anatomical 

Sseuliarities, the Genets approximate closely to the Cats, 
ike those animals, they hiss when approached or irri- 
tated ; spring upon their prey, taking it by surprise ; strike 
and lacerate with their talons, which are completely 
retractile ; and climb trees with ease and rapidity. In 
the markings and character of the fur also we see a 
marked approiich to the cats. 
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The Common Genet is found throughout Arrica, and 
occurs in the South of France and other portions of Eu- 
rope adjacent to the Mediterranean. It is said to hauDt 
the borders of streams and rivers, especiall; near their 
source. (Fig. 38.) This beautiful but fierce animal is 
easily domesticated, and is Icept tame in Constantinople, 
w'lere it is in repute as a destroyer of rats and mice. Its 
odour is not very powerful, nor at all diseereeable. 

The general colour is grajish-yellow, with black lines 
down the back, and spotted on the sides with the samej 
on the cheeks, above the eyes, and on each side of the 
muzzle, there is a streak of white ; the tail is alternately 
banded with black and white. 

Thb Rassi Gehit (_Gewlta Satse). 

Viverra Rome, HorsGeld ; Vioerra Ganda, Hamilton, MSS. 

This species, which is a native of Java, appean to 

be a different one from the Genetta Indka. According 
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to Dr. Honfield, it frequents forests of moderate elcYS- 
tion, where it preys upon small birds and animals of 
every description, and possesses the sanguinary appetite of 
the animals of this family in a high degree, (r ig. 39.} 
In confinement it will devour a mixed diet, and is fed on 
eggs, fish, flesh, and rice. The natives affirm that salt is 
a poison to it. Its odoriferous secretion is termed dedes 
by the Javanese, And jibet by the Malays, and is held in 
high esteem. In the Museum of the Zool. Soc. there 
are eight distinct species of the present genus, to which 
has yet to be added the Fossane of Madagascar. 

Thb D£LVN]>U2f6 (^Pricmodon gracilis), 

Thtt beautiful and singular species, a native of Java, was 
regarded by Dr. HorsHeld as so uiti»iately related to the 
Cats, that he terms it Felis, and assigns it a seetionai 
place in that group. We consider it to be the most 
nearly allied to the Cienets, though dea^ote <^ scent- 
glands, and differing somewhat in the dentition, which is 

6 1—1 6—5 

as follows : — Incisors, ^ ; canines, j-—^ » molars, ^ — -, 

Of the molars above, the first is bicuspid, the second 
tricuspid, as is the third ; the fourth, or camassi^re, has 
an elongated cutting edge ; the fifth is tubercular. This 
jagged form of the teeth has suggested the name of 
Prionodon, from irp^w^ »a saw,' and Mbs *a tooth.' 
(Fig. 40 : a, an external view of the teeth of both jaws ; 
b, an internal view of the same ; c, front view of the 
teeth. ) The Delundung was discovered in 1 806, by Dr. 
Horsfield, during his researches in the district of Blam- 
bangan, at the eastern extremity of Java, where it is very 
rare, and still more so in other parts of the island : it 
inhabits the extensive forests with which the district is 
almost entirely covered. Of its habits no details were 
collected. (Fiff. 41.) 

This animal is extremely slender and elongated, with 
a tapering head and sharp muzzle, a long thick tail, and 
slender delicate limbs. The eyes are sprightly, the 
irides brown, the pupils circular. The claws are minute 
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and sharp, and perfect]}' retractile. The Tur is silky at 
the base, and soft to the touch. The whiskers are verj 
loDK- The ground-colour \e of a delicate jellowish- 
vblte : four broad f apsveraa band* ol rich blackUfa- 
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(I.— Deliudung. 

brown traverse the back at equal intervals ; an interrupted 
stripe, originating behind the eye end between the ears, 
passes along the aide, and terminates in large spots on 

the thigh ; the shoulder is similarly spotted ; and the tail 
is ringed at regular but increasing intervals. The loule 
oitemble brings to mind the cloudings on a rich piece of 
tortoises hell. Fig, 40 presents a front view of the head : 
d, the fore~foot covered with I'ur ; e, the hind-foot with 
tliejiir removed. 

The Cbiptopbocta (Cryploproctaferoxy. 
This remarkable and rare animal is a decided link 
'"itween the Virerrine and the Feline groups, approach- 
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ins verj nesrlj to tbe latter in external characters, and 
stiTl more to in internal anatoniT. 

The bodv is slender, but Uie limbs are robust end 
■nnscular ; tbe bead b narrow ; the eyes rather amall ; the 
ears unusualiv lar^ and rounded ; the toes fite on each 
foot ; the tail long. General colour a light brownish-red. 
(Fig. 42.) 



The individual on which Mr. Bennett founded his 
description was immature, hacing not yet lost its milk- 
teeth ; it was thirteen inches and a halt in the length of 
the head and body, that of the tail being eleven inches 
and a half. 

Of the habits of the Oj5p(()p7W;to.^r(u: nothing di- 
finite ii known. The specimen in question was f 
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to the Zool. See. hj Mr. Telfair, Pretideot of tiie 
Mauritius Natural History Sodety, who states that he 
reoeiTed it alive from the interior and southern part of 
Madagascar, and that he had not aeen in the Maurittus 
any of the Madagascar people that were acquainted with 
it. Hence it would seem to be rare. He remarks, '^ It 
was the most savage creature of its size I ever met with ; 
its motions, power, and activity were those of a tiger, and 
it had the same appetite for blood and the destruction of 
animal life. Its muscular force was very great, and the 
muscles of the limbs were remarkably full and thick.*' 

Ths Subicate (^RyztBna tetradactylaj 111.). 

Regarding the Proteles as leading to the Hyaenas, and 
the Cryptoprocta to the Cats, another line of the 
Viverridse appears to conduct us to the Ferrets, through 
the Ichneumons. But before we notice these, two 
remarkable genera claim our attention, each containing a 
single species, which in form and habits appears to ex- 
hibit a certain degree of affinity to the Racoons, having, 
like those animals, a long, pointed, movable nose ; feet 
almost entirely plantigrade; eyes obliquely set; the 
body strongly built ; and the habit of sitting up on the 
haunches, while the fore- paws are employed in holding 
food. While, however, the approach of these species to 
the Racoons is discernible, their alliance to the Ichneu- 
mons cannot be mistaken. We first select the Suricate. 
A nose remarkably long, sharp, and flexible; quick, 
lively, oblique eyes, with circular pupils ; and close 
ears, give a peculiar expression to the physiognomy of 
the Suricate. The toes on each foot are four, those of 
the anterior limbs being armed with large hooked claws, 
miniature copies of those of the Sun-bears. The denti- 
tion (Fig. 48) resembles that of the ichneumons, except 
that there is one false molar less on each side, above and 
below. 

This rare animal is a native of Southern Africa, and 
is eminently carnivorous in its habits. Its leneth is 
about a foot, exduaive of the tail, which is nearly six 
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inches. There are two scent-glands. The general 
colour is velliywbfa^gray, waved transver^ly ^itn dark 
brown and rufous, the hairs, as in the ichneumons, being 
ringed with different tints ; the tail is rufous-broWn, 
ending in black. The fur is long and rather coarse. 



(Fig. 44.) 
We 



^e have had an opportunity of observiiig two speci- 
mens, a male and female, in captivity; they were 
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liTeljr, inquisitiTe, and docile, but betrayed great excite- 
ment when birdn or otber Sfotli animals were presented 
before their cage, endeavouring' to seize or dart upon 
them. They used their paws with much address, and 
would sit up, peeping between the wires, or care«ung 
each other, for they exhibited great mutual attachment. 

The female died first; the male became dull, pined, 
and shortly followed his companion. The notes of their 
anatomy, by Professor Owen, are given in the ' Zoolo- 
^eal Proceedings ' for 1830-31. 



.^^.. ^^ . 



The MurccB (OoMorcAus obicvnu). 
The Mangue, the only known representative of 
the genua Crouarchua, is a native ot Sierra Leone 
and other parts of Western Africa. It resembles tha 
Suricate in the form of the head and nose, in dentition, 
and general structure, internal as well as external. It 
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bw, however, five toea on each foot, and is furly planti- 
grade. Its general colour ia deep chocolate-brown, 
grizzled with yellowish- white, each hair being ringed 
with this colour. (Fig:. 45.) The individual which we 
have observed in captivity resembled the Suricate in its 
habits, and was very intelligent. With respect to ita 
manners in a state of nature we have no particular 
detuU In the ' Zool. Proceeds.' for 1834 will be 
found an account of the internal anatomy of this animal, 
compared with that of the Suricate and the Vivenidte 
in general. 

The Egyptian Icbhkumoh 

(_Herpe$iti FharaonU, Desm.) 

With long agile bodies, small glowing e;es, a pointed 

nose, long tail, short limbs, and semi-plantigrade feet, 

the Ichneui))0DS, or Mangoustes, as they are also cal' 



. li" 
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(Mangusta, Oliv. ; Ichneumon, Geoff. ; Herpestes, Illig.)» 
in their general form, no less than in their habits, display 
a certain approximation to the ferrets, being bold, active, 
and sanguinary, and unrelenting destroyers of birds, 
reptiles, and small mammalia, which they take by surprise, 
darting rapidly upon them. Beautiful, cleanly, and 
easily d«nMestfeatedy tbe^ t[Tt often kept tame in the 
coun^^^ they ffaidfailF/ inhabit, for the purpose of 
clearing the houses of i^fffrm, though the poultry-yard 
is not ifiifo ftom their iftcnFrsions. The ears afe short, 
wide, and fiHUBSd^ > th# hair long, r^het eoai^, and 
waved or grizzM, ««ae^ Mr being fhfig«d with dil^retit 
tints ; the scent-gI«Md is^ large f the feet are five-toed, 
the nails sharp aHf^ semi-retractile ; the pupils of (he 
eyes oblong: Fig. 34 gites the dentition. The 
ichneumons are natives of the hotter parts of the Okt 
World, the species being respectively Africanr and 
Indian. Night is thefi^ season of activity ; they then 
prowl in quest of their prey, stealing along with noiseless 
step, urged by hunger and the instinct of destruction. 
The Egyptian ichneumon is a native of North Africa, 
and was deified for its services by the ancient Egyptians. 
Its Coptic name is Nems ; its Arabic, among the Moors, 
Serro. Snakes, lizards, bn^ds, crocodiles newly hatched, 
and especially the eggs of the crocodile, constitute its 
food ; and the ancients believed that it attacked and 
killed that huge reptile when fiiUy grown. Pliny states 
that when gorged with ibod, and lying with the mouth 
open,, a little bird, called Trochilos, enters tike jaws of 
the eroeodHe to pick, the teeth, to the great satisfactioa 
of the monster ; and he adds, that the ichneumon espying 
him asleep, darts down his throat and tears his inside. 
We need not enter into any grave refutation of this 
marvellous account. 

The ichneumon is fierce and daring, and glides with 
sparkling eyes towards its prey, which it follows with 
snake-like progression ; often it watches patiently for 
hours togem^r in one spot, waiting the appeai^nce of a 
mouse, rat, or snake from its lurking-place. We hare 
^"^quently seen the animal sit up like tne Soricate while 
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feeding. In a state of domesticatioa it is gentle and 
affect] omite, and never wanders from the house or returns 
to an independent existence ; but it makes itself familiar 
with every part of the premises, exploring every hole 
and corner, inquisitively peeping into boxes and vessels 
of all kinds, and watching every movement or operation. 
Sonnini, who travelled in 1777-8-9, observes that fewer 
none are now reared in Egypt in a state of domestica- 
tion ; Hasselquist, however, mentions that Mr. Barton, 
English Consul in Egypt, had a tame ichneumon, and 
adds that it frequently goes about the houses like a cat. 
It would appear that, like the polecat, it often depo- 
pulates the (owl-roost. 

The colour of the Egyptian ichneumon is brownish- 
gray, each hair ijeing ringed with while and dark tints 
of brown; the tail tapers towards the extremity, which 
is tufted and black. Length twenty-one inches, exclusive 
of the tail, which is eighteen. 



The Iadiah IcHHmHOK (^Herpestes gritem). 

This spedes is much leas than the Egyptian inhneu- 
inoD, and of e beautil'ul freckled-gray. (Fig. 46.) It 
is common in Indie, and frequent); brought to this 
country; it ia ensily tamed, and is inquisitive, actite, 
cleanly, and dociie. Mr. Bennett, in his account of one 
kept in the Tower, says that on one occaaion it liiUed 
no fewer than a dozen full^rown rats, which were 
turned out before it in a room eixteen feet squiire, in 
less than a minute and a halfl 



ThbGabangak {Herpe$l€s Jaitaniciu). 
According to Dr. Horalield, this species, termed 
Garangan by the Javanese, inhabits chiefly the lanfe 
teak-foreats, and its agility is greatly admired by the 
natives: it attacks and kills Beruents with exr — ~-~ 
boldness. " It is very expeK m burrowing i 
ground, which process it employs ingeniously i 
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pursuit of rats. It possesses great natural sagacity, and, 
from the peculiarities of its character, it willingly seeks 
the protection of man. It is easily tamed, and in its 
domestic state is docile, and attached to its master, 
^hom it follows like a dog ; it is fond of caresses, and 
frequently places itself erect on its hind-legs, regarding 
everything that passes with great attention. It is of a 
very restless disposition, and always carries its food to 
the most retired place to consume it. It is very cleanly 
in its habits ; it is exclusively carnivorous, and very 
destructive to poultry, employing great artifice in sur- 
prising chickens :" hence the natives seldom keep it 
tamed, nor is it altogether to be trusted, as it is subject 
to fits of excessive violence. (Fig. 47.) Its mode of 
encountering serpents was related by the natives to Dr. 
Horsfield, exactly as it is described by Rumphius, who 
informs us that the Javanese nobles amuse themselves 
with these contests. When the two enemies are opposed 
to each other, the serpent endeavours to twine round 
the quadruped and kill it ; the latter inflates itself to 
turgescence, and, as the reptile is about to inflict the 
fatal wounds, contracts its body, slips through the scaly 
coil, and seizes its foe by the neck. We suspect that 
in this story some allowance must be made ior over- 
colouring. 

Stbbi>man*8 Ctnictis 
(Cynictis Steedmannii, Ogilb.). 

The eenus Cynictis differs from Herpestes in the num- 
ber of the toes on the hind-feet being only four, and in the 
absence of a false molar on the lower jaw. The tail is 
long and bushy. The characters of the skull and denti- 
tion are seen at Fig. 48 : a, the skull from above ; b, thfi 
same in profile ; c, the dentition of the upper jaw ; d, the 
dentition of the lower jaw* 

The Cynictis Steedmannii is a native of South Africa, 
and appears to resemble the ichneumons in its general 
habits. It excavates burrows in which it dwells. Though 
only, introduced to our knowledge within the last few yearp 
it wag most probably seen by Sparrman and Barrow, 

£2 
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48.— Skall and Teeth of Cynictis, 



latter of whom describes an animal so closely resembling 

the present, that there can be no doubt as to their identity. 

The general colour is foxy-red ; the tail is bushy, tipped 

white. Length one foot six inehes, exclusive of the 



(ail, which is one foot. (Fig. 49.) A second species of 
this genua, Cfftucti>Tnelimunu,ia anBtiveofSieiTRLeoaej 
and aeveral others have been lately discovered in South 
Africa. 



The genus Parsdoiurus appears to be one of the links 
which conduct ue from the true Viverra! lo the aberrant 
forms of the Ursidw. This genus is peculiar to India 
and the adjacent islands. It is characterized by a semi- 
plantierade condition of the feet, tbe greater portion of 
the sole being naked and callous ; the toes five, closely 
united together by intervening webs ; claws short, sharp, 
and semi-retractile ; the pupil linear ; a mere fold instead 

of scent-pouches ; molars - — - ; nearly resembling those 

of the Genets ; the tail frequently spirally contorted, b"^ 
not prehensile ; the fiir full. 
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In size the Paradoivre eicceda a common rat, its total 
length, incliiding die tail, being three feet. Tbe genenl 
ccdour is grayish-black tinged with jellow, and indis- 
tinctlj banded and spotted with a dusky hue ; a whidsh 
streak occupies the cheek below the eye, end another 
runs above ; muzzle black. (Fig. 50.) The Paradoiures 
are to a great extent frugiToroiia, and are in tbe habit of 
climbing trees, which the; do with great fadlity. Dr. 
Honficld, in his ' Zooli^icsl Researches,' gives a de- 
scription of the Jana paradoxuTe, or Musang, well worthj 
of notice. Its manners, he observea, are very similar to 
those of the Genet. " If taken young, it becomes patient 
and gentle during confinement, and receives readily ani- 
mal and vegetable food. It requires little attention, and 
Is itself with the scanty remains of th« meals of 
ss, with fish, eggs, rice, potatoes, &c., the struc- 
a teeth being particularly adapted to vegetable 
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diet. It prefers, however, the delicate and pulpy fruits, 
but when pressed by hunger attacks fowls and birds. It 
is most abundant near the villages situated at the confines 
of large forests, and constructs a simple nest in the man- 
ner of squirrels, of dry leaves, grass, or small twigs, 
in the forks of larger branches or in the hollow of trees. 
From these it sallies forth at night to visit the sheds and 
hen-roosts of the natives, in search of eggs, chickens, &c. 
Its rambles are also particularly directed to gardens and 
plantations, where fruits of every description within its 
reach, and particularly pine-apples, suffer extensively from 
its depredations." The coffee- plantations in some parts 
of the island are greatly infested by it, and on this account 
it has obtained the name of coffee-rat. It selects the 
most ripe and perfect berries, and as the seeds pass unin- 
jured through the alimentary viscera, it spreads that plant 
extensively, and gives origin to splendid groves in various 
parts of the forests, but particularly on the declivities of 
hills, thus counterbalancing the injuries it commits. Its 
native name is Leewak. 

The Bintubosg. 

Fig. 51 represents the dentition of the Binturong 
(^Artitis Binturong y Tern. ; Ictides ater, Cuv.). This 
animal^ a native of Java and Sumatra, represents in its 
own country the kinkajou of the forests of South America. 
It is a slow, heavy, plantigrade animal, with short limbs, 
and a long, powerful, prehensile tail, very thick and 
muscular at the base, and with which it assists itself in 
climbing, being arboreal in its habits. One that was kept 
alive many years by Major Farquhar partook both of 
animal and vegetable food. It is timid and nocturnal, 
sleeping during the day, and wandering about at night 
in quest of food. In size it exceeds a domestic cat, 
measuring two feet five inches in the length of the head 
and body, the tail being upwards of two feet. Its fur 
is long and coarse ; general colour black ; pupils of the 
eyes linear. Cuvier notices the approximation of these 
animals to the racoons. 
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Family— MUSXmilD-ffi, or the Wiasels, &c. 

Smaller, for the most part, than the animals of the cat tribe 
(Felidse), and consequently less formidable as far as man 
is concerned, but equally carnivorous and sanguinary, the 
MustelidsB (we speak of the typical species) are appointed 
to prey on the multitudinous races of the weak and the 
timid — such as birds, rabbits, hares, and even fish and 
reptiles : of slender elongated figure, and with short legs, 
they appear to glide along, and mdeed, from the extreme 
flexibility and the cylindrical form of their bodies, which 
enable them to force their way through the smallest 
openings, they have been termed Vermiform Ferae, 
1 hey are silent, cautious, and creeping, and attack their 
prey with unflinching resolution. Having seized their 
victim, they never let go their hold, 'fhey generally 
aim at the neck below the ear, where they pierce the 
large blood-vessels with their teeth, or they fix upon the 
back of the head and drive their teeth through the skull. 
Few quadrupeds exceed them in agility and address ; 
they bound and spring with vigour, and climb trees with 
astonishing dexterity, traversing the branches with a 
rapid gliding motion. Of nocturnal habits, they pass 
the greatest part of the day in their retreats, which are 
in the hollows of decayed trees, in burrows, holes in 
walls, and similar places. With the approach of night 
they rouse from their slumbers, and, greedy for blood, 
begin their prowl. A polecat in the neighbourhood of 
a farmyard is a direful pest, and in one night will destroy a 
whole brood of poultry, for the sake of the blood and brains. 
^ The shortness of the muzzle, the characters of the 
teeth, and the solidity of the skull, form a good index of 
the disposition of these animals. In the genus Putarius 
(^Mu8teld)f of which the polecat is an example, the 

dentition is as follows : — Incisors, ^ j canines, t— : ; 

2—2 1—1 

false molars, ^ — -; camassi^re, - — r : small tubercular 

O d 1 — 1 

molar, 1 — 1. In the genus Maries j Ray (^Mustdn 

S 3 
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CoTier), of which the Bfarten it an example, the fidse 

3—3 

molars are - — -z. In the genus Chdo the dentition 



(as seen in Fig. 52) is as in the genus Maries. 

In a commercial point of view the present fiimily 
is bj no means unimportant. From seTend species the 
most cost] J furs are procured, pre-eminent for beauty ; 
we need only mention the sable (^Martes Zibellind)^ 
and the ermine {Musteia erminea). The true sable is a 
native of the dreary r^ons of Siberia, where it haunts 
the gloomy pine-forests which stretch over immense 
tracts of country remote from human abodes. It is into 
the midst of these wilds tbat the sable-hunter has to 
penetrate in the pursuit of his game, and the chase is 
carried on in the winter, for it is then that the fur is the 
finest. Great are the hunter's perils and privations. 
He has to traverse plains and mountains covered with 
snow, and swept by the keen tempests of an arctic 
winter — to spend days and nights in patient watching, 
and in the solitudes of the dismal forest ; — he is exposed 
to overwhelming snow-storms, of which, in our climate, 
we can form but an imperfect idea. He often loses his 
way ; his provisions fail, and he finds himself exposed 
to all the horrors of cold and famine. Who has not 
heard of the hardships of the hunter of , sables in the 
deserts of Siberia ? 

British Mustjelxdje. 

We now come to a most interesting group of British 
MustelieUBf typical of the family. The Polecat {Musteia 
Putofiua) ; the Stoat {Mustela erminea) ; the Beech- 
Marten (Martesfagorum) ; the Ferret (Mitstela furo) ; 
the Weasel (Mustela vulgaris) ; the Pine-Marten 
(Mustela abietum); and the Beech-Marten (Musteia 
fagorum). 

The Polecat 

(^MusteJa Putorius, Putoriut communis, Cuv.). 

This species forms the type of Cuvier's genus PutoriuSy 
which he has, we think without sufficient reason, ex- 
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changed for that of Mustda ; while on the contrary he 
has assi^ed the term Mustda as the subgeneric name 
of the Martens, to which Bay had long since given the 
more appropriate name of Martes. The latter name is 
adopted by Mr. Bell in his ' British Quadrupeds,* who 
takes no notice of Putcrius as applied to the polecats and 
weasels by Cuvier. A needless alteration of names is 
ever to be avoided by the naturalist, as tending not to 
simplicity and knowledge, but confusion and doubt. 
Fig. 53 represents the dentition of the Mustela {Puto- 

rhts, Cuvier), which is as follows : — Incisors, g ; canines, 

' — - ; false molars, - — - ; camassi^, - — - ; tubercular 

X 1 «>— O 1.' X 

1 1 — 1 trilobed , , ,, _. . . 

moJar, ; — - — ; — : — : a represents the teeth of both jaws 
' 1 — 1 mmute '^ ** 

together. 

The Polecat, Fitchet, or Foumart is verj- common in 
some parts of our island, where the farmer and the sports- 
man make common cause against it. Poultry, young and 
old, ducks, geese, and turkeys fall a prey to its 
sanguinary disposition ; it destroys all within its reach. 
Mr. Bell instances one case in which sixteen lai^e turkeys 
were killed by a polecat during the course of one night, 
and another in which ten ducks were similarly destroyed, 
and the perpetrator of the outrage, when in the morning 
the door of the outhouse in which they were shut was 
opened, marched out, licking his bloody jaws, without 
the slightest alarm. Many similar instances have come 
under our own personal knowledge. The predilection of 
the polecat for the brains and the blood of poultry is well 
known ; it seldom touches the rest of the carcass ; and 
we may here observe that rats display the same taste for 
the brains of birds. We could adduce many instances, 
within our own knowledge, in which birds kept in 
aviaries have been destroyed by rats, the brain of the 
victims being in every case eaten out of the skull. 
(Fig. 54.) 

'"■ is generally in winter that the polecat haunts the 
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53.— Teeth of Polecat. 



farm-yard. la ramaier it resort* to plantations, voods, 
and preeerres of game, wbere it nuikes bavoc among 
lererets, young partridges, and pheasants ; nor are the 
nests of birds safe from its attacks, the e^s or calEow 
brood being equally acceptable. No animal is more 
pernicious in the rabbit-warren. It can follow its prey 
through their subterranean galleries, which the foi can- 
not do ; iMsides which, its love of slaughter seems insa- 
tiable. It would appear that even the tenants of the 
water are not safe from its attacks. Mr. Bewick, on his 
own testimony, affirms that in oue instance eleven fine 
eels were discovered in the retreat of a polecat near a 
rivulet, to which its nocturnal visits were rendered ap- 
parent by tracks in the snow, both of its feet and of the 
writhing eels. In Loudon's ' Magazine' (vol. vi. p. 
^>^) an instance is related in which the nest of a female 
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polecat was opened containing five young ones, while in 
a side hole were packed forty large frogs and two toads, 
barely alive, each having been paralyzed by a bite 
through the brain. When attacked by dog or man, the 
polecat makes a vigorous resistance, and will defend it- 
self to the last. The female breeds in the spring, mak- 
ing a nest of dry grasa in her burrow. The young are 
from three to five in nuniber. The adult polecat 
measures about one foot four or five inches in length, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which measures nearly six inches. 
The body is covered with a woolly undercoat, and this, 
with the base of the long hairs, which form an outer 
garment, is of a pale yellow ; the extremities of the long 
hairs are of a deep glossy blackish- brown ; the margins 
of the ears and part of the lips are white. 

Though by no means so valuable as that of the sable or 
marten, the fur of this animal (known generally by the 
name of Fitch) is imported very extensively from the 
north of Europe, and is abundant in the furriers' shops 
of our metropolis. 

Tub Febret 

Is closely allied to the polecat ; so closely, indeed, that 
many naturalists regard them as the same species, the 
more especially as a mixed breed between them may be 
procured. We do not, however, consider this opinion to 
be correct. The polecat is a native of temperate and 
northern Europe ; the ferret of Africa, whence, as we 
are told by Sti*abo, it was imported into Spain for the 
purpose of destroying rabbits, with which, at one period, 
that country was injuriously overrun. From Spain it has 
spread through the rest of Europe, not as a wild, but as 
a domesticated animal. 

From the earliest times it was used in the capture of 
rabbits by being turned, muzzled, into their burrows. 
Pliny alludes to tbis practice in his eighth book. The or- 
dinary colour of the ferret is yellowish-white ; but we 
have frequently seen specimens of a brown colour ; these, 
indeed, were said to oe of the mixed breed between tf 



polecat and the ferret, and probably were so, aa they 
werealwayslai^randstoutertban the white. (Fi^r. 55.) 
One of the brown kind, in the possession of a relative of 
the writer's, was so tame as to be allowed the liberty of 
the house, and it slept in his chamber — a dangerous ex- 
periment, as instances have been known of their attacking 
persons and wounding them severely. An instance in 
which an infant nearly fell a sacrifice to a ferret is re- 
lated by Mr. Jesse, in his ' Gleanings,' and quoted by 
Mr. Bell. The child had the jugular vein and the tem- 
poral artery opened ; the face, neck, and arms lacerated ; 
and the rieht of one eye destroyed. The ferret is not 
only employed by the warrener, but also by the rat- 
catcher, who prefera the mixed breed. 

The ferret if very sensitive of cold, and requires to be 
kept anug and warm, especially during winter, as it 
perishes if exposed to the severity of the seasoa. 



Tbb Wbasel {Mvstda vulgaris) 

Is to well known, that toy descriplion of its form and 
colour i« useless. Small as this animal is, it hae all the 
courage and I'crodty of iU race, and will prey upon 
leverets, chirkena, young pigeons, and ducklings ; its 
favourite food, however, are mice, rats, water-rats, and 
even moles. In the farmer's stack-yard and granary it 
is of the greatest utility, and well repays by valuable ser- 
vices the occasional abstraction of a chicken, a pigeon, or 
a lew eggs. Uf this, indeed, many farmers are well 
aware, and encourage it for the sake of the incessant war- 
fare it keeps up against mice and rats, which, from their 
eicessive numbers, often occasion a serious loss in grain, 
besides undermining Che bams and outhouses. 

The weasel climt^ trees and runs up the side of a wall 
with facility, its movements being singularly graceful. 
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(Rg. 56.) When it attacks its prey, it fixes its teeth on 
the back of the head, and pierces the brain, which it then 
devours. It is said to prefer putrid flesh to that just 
killed, but this is very doubtful, and has arisen most pro- 
bably from the circumstance of dead birds in a potrid 
state having been found in its hole or near its retreat, left 
by their destroyer. The weasel hunts by the scent, like 
a dog ; and follows mice and moles with the utmost per- 
severance, tracking them through all their runs or wind- 
ing galleries. It will even cross the water in the pur- 
suit, if its prey be in sight, nor does swiftness avail, for 
onwards will the weasel travel, till its victim fails from 
exhaustion. The wolverene of North America (Goto 
arcHcus) pursues the beaver and other prey in a similar 
manner. 

Instances are on record in which several weasels have 
united in attacking men, who with difficulty have pre- 
vented the fierce little animals from lacerating tneir 
throats, and certainly twelve or fifteen weasels would 
prove no mean adversaries. 

The weasel often falls a prey to hawks, owls, and 
kites ; but sometimes succeeds in coming off victorious. 
Many anecdotes are on record of weasels and stoats bring- 
ing eagles or large hawks to the ground — and Mr. Bell 
gives an instance, assuring us of its truth, in which a kite 
that had seized a weasel and mounted into the air, was 
observed to wheel irregularly, and at length to fall to the 
ground dead ; the determined little animal having torn 
open the skin and large blood-vessels under its wing. 

The weasel breeds two or three times in a year, having 
a litter of five at each birth. She makes her nest of dry 
herbage ; a hole in the bank-side, among brambles, or in 
an aged tree, is the usual place of her retreat ; and when 
molested, she defends herself and her progeny with 
indomitable courage. 

Thb Stoat (Mustela ermmed) 

Is allied very closely to the weasel, but is considerably 
larger, being upwards of nine inches long, excluding the 
'ail. Its habits are precisely those of the weasel, but it 
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preys habitually on larger game, as hares, leverets, &c., 
not excluding the rat and water-rat. Of the latter, in- 
deed, it destroys great numbers, following them into their 
burrows. It hunts its prey by the scent. Some idea of 
the extent of the depredations of this animal may be con- 
ceived from the circumstance of two leverets, two leverets' 
heads, two young partridges, and a pheasant's egg, having 
been found in the retreat of one. In our climate the 
stoat becomes partially white during the winter, but in 
more northern regions this change is complete. Large 
importations of ermine-fur are made from Russia, Norway, 
and Siberia to our countnr. In 1833 the importation 
amounted to 105,139 skms. Fig. 57 represents this 
animal in its summer dress ; Fig. 58 exhibits, in its win- 
ter livery of snowy white, the tip of the tail remaining 
black, a beautiful contrast In this stage it is the ermine 
of the furriers. 

The Beech-M aeten anb the PiirB-MABTEir. 

The Beech-Marten (Martes fagorum) and the Pine- 
Marten {Maries abietum) are both natives of our island. 

Fig. 59 represents the dentition of the genus Martes, 
which chiefly differs in the false molars, which stand 

. . ; a shows the teeth of both jaws together. 

The principal differences between the Pine-Marten 
and the Beech-Marten consist, according to Mr. Bell, 
'^ in the greater length of the legs, and the smaller head 
of the Pine-Marten ; its fur, too, is more abundant, of a 
finer and softer texture, and of a richer colour ; and is 
consequently more highly valued, though it is not nearly 
equal to that of the sable.'* The Beech-Marten is the 
most common of the two species in our country, excepting 
in certain districts. We are not quite sure that tliey are 
not mere varieties of each other. 

It must be confessed, however, that the specific dis- 
tinction between these two animals is by no means very 
apparent, nor indeed is it admitted bv many. We have 
many times seen the yellow-breastea or pine-marten in 
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59.— Teeth of Marten. 
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the fir-woods which clothe the aides of some of the hills 
in Derbyshire, and especially near Buiton. It prefers 
wild and unfrequented places, deep wooded glens, and 
the depths of foreeU ; and is comtuon throughout northern 
Europe. The beech-marten also frequents woods, but 
not so exclusivelj as the former, and oflen lulls about 
farm-houses and destroys noultry. Both are destructive 
to ^me. They take up their retreats in hollow trees or 
holes in rocks, end the female makes a nest of leaves and 
roosa for her brood. The ability and gracefulness of these 
animals are remarkable ; they climb trees with the ease 
of the squirrel, and traverse their branches or leap from 
bouRh to bough witli admirable address and celerity. 
Their fur, especially that of the pine-marten, is full, deep 
and soft, and of a beautiful brown, and not far inferior to 
that of their immediate ally the sable. The marten ex- 
■veds the polecat in size, and the tail is long and bushjr. 
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The can arc large and open, and tlie eyes bright and 
lively. In freneral instincts they agree with the other 
MustcicB. (FigB. 60, 61, 62, and 63.) 

Distinct from both of these ne regard the American 
pine-marten, cbaracterized hy a shorter tail and fuller 
fur. Ita skins are annually imported into England I'rom 
North Amerira, where it is abundant in the high lati- 
tudes. Dr. Richardson observes, that in America 
" particular races of martens, distinguished by the 
lineneas and darli colour of their Air, appear to in- 
habit certain rocky districts. The rocky, mountain- 
ous, but wooded r^ion of the Nipt^n, on the north 
side of Lake Superior, has been long noted far its black 
and valuable martens' skins." The animal is usually 
taken in traps btuted with the head of a bird. It is ver" 
bold, and wbeu attacked shows its teeth, hUses li' 
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cat, and bite» with great Beverity. " Upwards of one 
handred thousand skina have been collected annually in 
the fur countries." Another and larger species, the 
Pckan, or Fisher (Maries Canadensis), is common in the 
northern parts of America, ranging from Pennsylrania 
to the Great Slave Lake, and from shore to shore across 
the country. Its fur is lesa valuable than that of the 
former. It gives preference to damp spots and humid 
forests bordering water. 



Tab Glihtos (Gulo arclicus, Desm,), 

Pallas and Gmelin referred the Glutton to the genus 

Vrsua ; it belongs, however, to the present bmily : see 

its dentition (Fig. 62). linnsus rightly regarded it bb 



a Mialeta* In their general port and figure the 
glutlona are intermediate between ihe polecsU and the 
Badgers. They have no decided «cent-pouch, but a 
glandular fold of the akin. 

Two varietiei, perhaps species, of Glutton are known : 
one, a native oT the hleh northern laUludes of the Old 
World ; the other, of the cold regions of America. The 
Old World species (Gufo arctkus), the Rosaomak of the 
Ruesisn^ is of a deep chesinut passing into black on the 
limbs, with a brown disc on the back. The American 
animal {Guh Imctu, Sabine), termed Wolverene, Car- 
cajou, and Quick-hatch, is paler. The glution is noc- 
turnal in its habits; the limbs are strong and short; the 
feet subplantigrade, with live toes, armed with sharp 
claws ; the head broad, ending in a narrow muzzle ; the 
ears are short and rounded; the tail moderate. (Fi^. 64.) 

r, ihe r- 
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Am we are inclined to regard the Old World and Ame- 
rican gluttons aamere varieties, we shall not disjoin their 
history. The first writer who has described this animal 
is Otaus Magnus. "Among all animala," he saja, 
"which are regarded ob insatiably voracious, the glutton 
in the northern paita of Sweden has received an express 
appellation, being called, in the language of the country, 
Jerff; and in German, Vielfrass. In tlie Slavonian Ian- 
gu^e lis name is Rossomaka, Id allusion to iU voracity ; 
in Latin, however, it is only known by the fictitious 
name of Gulo, from ils habits of gorging (gulo a. gulo- 
sitate appellatur)." — Ol. Mag., ' Hist, de GenL Septent.' 
The glutton is indeed a voracious animal, but by no 
means formidable to man or the larger beasts, though, in 
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proportion to its size, its strength is very great. Slow 
in its movements, it makes up by perseverance and in- 
dustry for this defect, and at a steady pace pursues its 
prey for miles, hunts out weak or dying animals, and 
destroys hares, marmots, and birds, which it seizes un- 
awares. 

Buffon, relying on the authority of Olaus Magnus, 
Isbrandt, and others, has contributed to render current 
the statement (which many later naturalists have deemed 
not incredible) that the glutton has recourse to the most 
subtle artifice in order to surprise its victims, and that 
it lurks in the branches of trees until the reindeer ap- 
proaches to browse beneath, when it throws itself upon 
the unsuspecting animal with unerring rapidity, fixes its 
strong claws in the skin, and proceeds to tear the neck 
and Siroat, till the wretched victim falls exhausted and 
dies, when the victor devours his prey at leisure. Gme- 
lin, in his account of his journey through Siberia, after 
quoting the statement of Isbrandt, adds, ^^ This address 
of the glutton managing to seize animals by surprise is 
confirmed by all hunters." . . . . *^ Althougn it feeds on 
all animals, living or dead, it prefers the reindeer. It 
lies in wait for large animals as a robber on the highway, 
and it also surprises them as they lie asleep. '* To the 
circumstance of the glutton fixing on the reindeer, and 
also the elk, Desmarest expressly alludes, evidently re- 
lying on the narratives of the earlier writers. On the 
contrary. Dr. Richardson, in his able history of the 
American glutton, or wolverene, affirms that no such 
artifice is resorted to by that variety, and he appears 
altogether to disbelieve the account. No doubt tne de- 
tails have been exaggerated, still we are not altogether 
to throw aside the assurances of old travellers of credit ; 
indeed we think it very probable that the glutton may 
steal upon the reindeer asleep, or attack enfeebled or 
dying deer, or young fawns, and fixing on the great 
blood-vessels of the throat (as the weasel does when 
attacking the hare), thus destroy its victims. Gmelin, 
Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Graham agree in the fact that 
the glutton is extremely annoying to the fur-hunters. 

r 2 
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▼ifliting their traps and derouring the animals taken in 
them. In Siberia, it rifles the traps of the sable and 
corsacfox; and, as Mr. Graham observes, in northern 
America it will follow ** the marten-hunter^s path round 
a line of traps extending 40, 60, or 60 miles, and render 
the whole unserviceable merely to come at the baits, 
which are generally the head of a partridge on a bit of 
dried venison. They are not fond of the martens them- 
selves, but never fail of tearing them in pieces or of 
burying them in the snow by the side of the path at a 
considerable distance from the trap. Drifts of snow 
often conceal the repositories thus made, in which case 
they furnish a regale to the hungry fox, whose sagacious 
nostril guides him unerringly to the spot. Two or three 
foxes are often seen following the wolverene for this 
purpose." During the summer the beaver is the com- 
mon prey of this animal. 

The glutton is nocturnal, cunning, and determined ; It 
fights very resolutely, and is more than a match for a 
single dog, its strength being very great. Its fur is in 
much request, especially that of the Siberian animal, 
which is dark and beautifully glossy. The length of the 
glutton, exclusive of the tail, is about two feet six inches ; 
that of the tail, including the long full fur, ten inches. 
The female breeds once a-year, the cubs being from two to 
four in number. Their fur is soft, downy, and of a pale 
yellowish white. 

Thb Grison 

{Galictis vittait€h Bell; Gulo vittatus, Desmarest; Ftverra 
mttatay Linn. ; PetU Furet, D'Azara ; Grisonia vittcUa^ 
Gray; Lutra vittata^ Trail; Ursus Braziliensis, Thun- 
berg; Fouine de la Guyane, Buff. *Suppl. III.*). 

The grison is a native of the intertropical provinces of 
America, Guiana, Paraguay, and Brazil. It is remark- 
able for its sanguinary and fierce disposition, and the dis- 
gusting odour of the secretion of its scent-glands. A 
specimen was living some time since in the Menagerie 
of the Zoological Society, and its death afforded us 
-tortunity of investigating its internal anatomy. 






(■ Zoological Proceed'mgi,' 183S, p. 140.) In its figure 
the grison ia very elongated, tbe head is flat, and the 
mumle somewhat aeute; the eeDeral colour is grizzled 
black; the top of the heui and neck gray, with a white 
■emilunar-shaped band across the tbrehead, extending to 
the sboulderi. Length of body one foot six inches; of 
tail sii inches and a half. (Fig. 65.) A tecond and 
larger apeciei has been characterised by Mr. Bell, under 
the name of GaSdii AUamandi. Linnoeua applied the 
name of Miattia barbata to a lare;e musteline animal in- 
habiting the woods on Brsul and Paraguay, which Azara 
denominated the Grand Furet, and Pennant the Guiana 
Weaael. By Desmarest it ia referred to the genus Gr 
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and 18 termed Chdo Barbulus, This animal is the Taira 
^or CkUera of Brown). Two specimens from Trinidad, 
differing from each other in colouring, are preserved in 
the Museum of the Zoological Society. (See ' Proceeds. 
Zool. Soc./ 1831, p. 74.) To the musteline group be- 
long the Zoriiles of Africa : most writers seem to con> 
sider the Zorille as constituting a single species {ZoriUa 
Capensis), We are however of opinion that the Cape 
species is different from that which we have seen repeat- 
edly from the northern coast of Africa. The Senegal 
zorille has not come under our notice, but it is stated to 
differ from the Cape animal* The zorille is less than 
the polecat, and, like that animal, is fierce and exceed- 
ingly active. It dwells in burrows, which it digs in the 
ground, concealing itself during the day. The colour 
of the back is an irregular mixture of black and white, 
in broken or indefinite lines. The head, sides, and under- 
surface are black, with the exception of a white oval 
spot on the forehead, and a white mark over each eye. 
To this genus is apparently referable a species from 
Madagascar, Mustela striata^ Geoff. ; Putonus striatuSy 
Cuv. ; Grcdictis striata of Isidore, Geoffroy, 

The Skunk (^Mephitis Americana). 

Several species of these animals, called Mouffettes, Me- 
phitic Weasels, BStes puantes, Enfans du Diable, &c., 
are natives of America. The genus is intermediate be- 
tween that of the polecats and the badgers. 

These animals are notorious for the intolerable odour 
of the secretion of their glandular pouches, which neither 
man nor dog can endure. The head is small, the snout 
pointed, the body robust and covered with long coarse 
hair, the tail rather long and very bushy. The general 
colour of the upper surface is white, interrupted by a 
stripe, more or less broad, of black along the spine; the 
limbs and under surface are black. (Fig. 66.) According 
to Kalm, the skunk of North America " brings forth its 
young in the hollows of trees and in burrows ; it is not 
confined to the ground, but climbs trees; it is an 



enemy to birds ; it destroys their egga and"aIso devours 
their youn^; and when it can enter the poultry-roost it 
makes great destruction. When it is chased either by 
men or do^ it runs as far as it can or climbs a tree ; but 
nhen it finds itself hard pressed, it ejects its fluid against 
its pursuers : tbe odour oi' tbis is so strong us tosuftooate ; 



drop of Ibis pestilential secretion tails in the eyes, 
it is at the risk of losing sight; and when it falls on the 
clothes, it communicates an odour so poncrful, tbat it is 
very difficult to get rid of it ; most doss fear to attack it, 
and flee when touched by a drop." Mr. Graham con- 
firms this account, and says that De knew several Indi 
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«I)o had lost their eyesight in cODseauence of ioflani- 
mation produced by this fluid having teen thrown into 
them by the aiiimal, which has the power oi' ejecting it 
to the distance of upwards of four feet. The odour pro- 
duces nausea, a sense of sulTocatton, and not unfrequently 
fainting. Audu))on, in his ' Ornithological Biography ' 
(p. 310), gives, under the name ol "Polecat, an 
smiLsing narrative, proving how long wearing-apparel 
tainted wiih the odorous secretion preserves, &|iile of 
every attempt to remove it, the overpowering effluvium. 
With all ibis, however, the skunk isofien taken young and 
tamed, when the animal seldom gives out its pestilen^al 
■'■-- its flesh, moreover, is very frequently eaten 



and is said to be well flavoured. It appears that when 
the natives kill a skunk, they remove the whole of the 
glandular sacs, in order tiiat no unpleasant smell or fla- 
vour may be communicated to the flesh. In the northern 
laOtudes the skunk passes its winter in a hole, seldom 
stirring abroad, and then only for a short distance. It 
t3 
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preys on young har«s, nts, and mice, and has been ob- 
served to I'eed much on frogs. The ekuuk is about eighteen 
inches in length, exclusive of the tail, which is nearlj as 
long as the body. Fig. 67 represents the dentition of 
the genus M^hitis ; Fig. 68, the incisors end canines, 
Fig. 69 represents the head of another species of the pre- 
sent genus {MephitiM dijoidiata). Besides the common 
skunk (^Mephitis AmericoTia) four distinct species are in 
the Museum of the Zoological Society. From the genus 
Mephitis we pass hv an easy transition to that group of 
the Mustelidie which includes the Ratel, the Mydaus or 
Teledu, and the Badgers. 

: The Tblbdd {Mydaui meUceps, F. Cuv.). 

In Java and Sumatra the Teledu holds the place of the 
skunks in America, and may be regarded as representing 
them ; it agrees with them in dentition and geueral 
habits, and the secretion of a fluid insupportably dis- 
gusting. 

The leledu is considerably less than a badger in size ■, 
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the ears are cloce and scarcely apparent (see the Head 
of the Teledu, Fig. 70) ; the head is conical, and the 
snout gristly at the tip and almost destitute of hair. The 
feet are remarkably strong, the toea, five in number, 
being united as far aa the last Joint, and armed with 
enormous claws, es])eciallj those of the fore-feet. The 
hair of the body is coarse, and rises to a peak on the oc- 
ciput, that covering the neck being directed forwards, 
Tne general colour is deep brown; a white stripe, be- 
ginning broad on the top of the head and back of the 
neck, runs along the spme, and includes the short tuft- 



like tail. (Fig. 71.) The teledu is slow in its motions, 
and lives in burrows which it eicavates in the earth. 
Notwithstanding its offensive odour, it is eagerly rought 
for by the natives, who prize its flesh as food, which, if 
theanimal besurprised and suddenly despatched, is almost 
entirely free from any offenuve taint. The following i' 
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teresting account of this animal is from the pen of Dr. 
Horsfield, who investigated its native regions. "The 
mydaus meUeeps presents a singular fact in its geogra. 
phical distribution. It is confined exclusively to those 
mountains which have an elevation of more than 7000 
feet above the level of the ocean ; on these it occurs with 
the same regularity as many plants. The long extended 
surface of Java, abounding with conical points .which 
exceed this elevation, affords many places favourable for 
its resort. On ascending these mountains, the traveller 
scarcely fails to meet with our animal, which, from its 
peculiarities, is universally known to the inhabitants of 
these elevated tracts, while to those of the plains it is as 
strange as an animal from a foreign country. A traveller 
would inquire in vain for the teledu at Batavia, Samarang, 
or Surabaya. In my visits to the mountain districts I 
have uniformly met with it, and, as far as the inform- 
ation of the natives can be relied on, it is found on all 
the mountains. It is, however, more abundant on those 
which, after reaching a certain elevation, consist of nu- 
merous connected horizontal ridges, than on those which 
terminate in a defined conical peak. Of the former de- 
scription are the mountain Praiiu, and the Tengger Hills, 
which are both distinctly indicated in Sir Stamford 
Kafiles*s map of Java. It was less common on the 
mountain Gede, south of Batavia; on the mountain 
Ungai*ang, south of Samarang; and on the mountain 
Tjen, at the farthest extremity ; but I traced its range 
through the whole island. 

" Most of these mountain-ridges furnish tracts of con- 
siderable extent, fitted for the cultivation of wheat and 
other European grains. Certain extra-tropical fruits are 
likewise raised with success ; peaches ana strawberries 
grow in considerable abundance, and the common culi- 
nary vegetables of £urope are cultivated to a great 
extent. To most Europeans and Chinese a residence 
in these elevated regions is extremely desirable ; and even 
the natives, who in general dislike its cold atmosphere, are 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, and find it an advan- 
'^Hge to establish villages and clear the grounds for culture. 
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" Potatoes, cabbages, and many other culinary vege- 
tables are extensively raised, as the entire supply of the 
plains on these articles depends on these elevated dis- 
tricts. Extensive plantations of wheat and other Eu- 
ropean grains, as well as of tobacco, are here found, 
where rice, the universal product of the plains, refuses to 
grow. These grounds and plantations are laid out in the 
deep vegetable mould, where the teledu holds its range 
as the most ancient inhabitants of the soil. In its rambles 
in search of food this animal frequently enters the plant- 
ations, and destroys the roots of young plants ; in this 
manner it causes extensive injury ; and on the Tenggcr 
Hills particularly, where these plantations are more ex- 
tensive than in other cultivated tracts, its visits are much 
dreaded by the inhabitants. It burrows in the earth 
with its nose, in the same manner as hogs, and in tra- 
versing the hills its nocturnal toils are observed in the 
morning in small ridges of mould recently turned up. 

'* The mydaus forms its dwelling at a slight depth be- 
neath the surface, in the black mould, with considerable 
ingenuity. Having selected a spot defended above by 
the roots of a large ti*ee, it constructs a cell or chamber 
of a globular form, having a diameter of several feet, the 
sides of which it makes perfectly smooth and regular ; 
this it provides with a subterranean conduit or avenue, 
about six feet in length, the external entrance to which 
it conceals with twigs and dry leaves. During the day 
it remains concealed like a badger in its hole ; at night 
it proceeds in search of its food, which consists of insects 
and their larvae, and worms of every kind. It is parti- 
cularly fond of the common lumbrici, or earth-worms, 
which abound in the fertile mould. The teledu, agree*- 
ably to the information of the natives, lives in pairs, and 
the female produces two or three young at a birth." 

When taken young, the teledu is easily tamed, and 
perfectly inoffensive. 

Fig. 72 represents the Skull of the Teledu ; Fig. 73, 
the teeth of the upper jaw ; Fig. 74, the teeth of the 
lower jaw. The molars, it will be seen, consist, in the 
upper jaw on each side, of two false — a pointed carna«- 
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si^re, and a large and nearly square tuberculous molar; 
in the lower jaw, of three false aiolera, a Urge camaa- 
aiere, and a very Bmall tuberculoui posEerior molar. In- 
cisors end canines as usual. 

Cafe RateI' 

{IfalelHt CapentU, F. Cut.; Mtllivora Captntit, StOTT; 
yieerra nullinoTa, and UrtuM melliDonii, Blumenb. ; 
TiuuinwUiDoriu, Tiedem.; Melei mtllivara,ThaDbeTg; 
Jiatel, Sparrman ; Honey-veasel, Shaw). 
In their dentition, the ratela closely approximate to 
' '■ true badgers {Mdei), excepting that the last molar 
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75.— Teeth of Ratel. 



is smaller and narrower in proportion from its anterior to 
its posterior edge. (Fig. 76.) 

The Cape ratel is a thickset clumsy animal, with short 
limbS) and a partially plantigrade wdk. The claws are 
very robust, the muzzle is elongated, the eyes are small 
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and sunk, end the eitemal eara nearly nidinientaiy ; 
the general aspect is badger-like. The Cape ratel is a 
Dative of Soutli Africa, and has been celebrated for the 
destruction it makes amoni* the neats of the wild>bee, to 
the honey of which it h said to be very partial. Doubt- 
less, however, it avails itself of other food, and probably, 
like the badger, devours flesh and roots. In tho disco- 
very of bees' nesis it is said to be directed by the actions 
and voice of a bird termed the Honey-guide (^Indicator 
Vaillantii}. Theao insects, in South Africa, usually 
build their cells in the deserted escavations of the wild 
boar or the porcupine, and from these the rate) di^ out 
its plunder. It preys chiefly in the evening, remaining 
during the greater portion of the day in its burrow. 
When taken young it is easily doniesiicated. The hide 
of the ratel is extremely tough and loose, and, according 
to Sjiarmian, if a person catches hold of it by the back 
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part of the neck, it is able to turn round, as it were, in 
its skin, and bite the arm that molests it. 

The Cape ratel is about two feet six inches long, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which is about eight inches. The 
general colour above is gray, the under parts black, and 
a white line runs on each side from the ears to the origin 
of the tail, abruptly dividing these two colours. (Fig. 76.) 

Tfls Indian Ratsl (^Ratdm IncHcus). 

This species, though known to Pennant and Shaw 
(who termed it Ursus Indicm), has only been recently 
recognised as a distinct species. Lesson was not aware 
of the difference — nay, neither he nor Desmarest appears 
to have known of the existence of the Indian ratel ; and 
General Hardwicke, who figured it in the ' Linn. Trans.,' 
vol. xi., makes no allusion to the Cape ratel, apparently 
overlooking their relationship. Mr. Bennett observes 
that the only diffierence he has been able to detect be- 
tween the Asiatic and African animals consists in the 
absence of the white line dividing the two colours in 
the Indian species, and which are not so abrupt. The 
absence of this line we consider to have been an indivi- 
dual peculiarity. The Indian ratel is a native of various 
provinces of India, on the high banks of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, where it rarely comes forth from its burrow 
by day, but prowls at night about the houses of the na- 
tives, enters the cemeteries, and with extraordinary ce- 
lerity works its way to the bodies recently interred, 
which it greedily devours. It feeds also upon rats, birds, 
&c. When taken young, the Indian ratel is easily tamed 
and becomes playful. It is fond of climbing, but its 
actions are clumsy, though it securely traverses the larger 
branches. Its voice is a deep hoarse guttural bark. 
(See ' Proceedings of the Zoological Society,* 1835, 
p. 113.) (Fig. 77.) 

The following description of a specimen from Madras, 
in the Menagerie of the Zoological Society, is from the 
pen of Mr. Bennett: — ^^ As far as its mannei;s have yet 



been developed, it appears to be, with regard to man at 
least, one oi'the most playful and good-tempered of beasts, 
soliciting- the attention of almost every visitor by throw- 
ing its elumsy body inio a variety of antic poslures, and 
when noticed, tumbling head over heels with every sympi- 
tom of delight. But towards animals it exhibits no such 
mildness of temper; and it is curious to observe the cat- 
like eagerness with which it watches the motions of any 
of Che smaller among them that happen to pass before ita 
den, and the instinctive dread manifested by the latter 
on perceiving it. Its food is of a mixed nature, consiel- 
ing-, like that of the bears and other less camivorous 
beasts, of bread and milk in the morning, and flesh in 
the latter part of the day." (' Zoological Gardens.') 
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The Badgeb (^Meles vulgaris). 

The approximation of this animal to some of the 
Ursidae is evident ; yet is there still an important line of 
demarkation. All the Ursidae have two true molars ; in 
the true ursine group the posterior molar is long ; in the 
aberrant group, including AUurus, Proq/on, Noma, and 
Cercoleptes, the two molars are nearly equal in size. In 
the badger, the ratel, &c., as in the polecats, there is 
but one true molar. That of the upper jaw in the badger 
is very large (see Fig. 78, the teeth of the badger), and 
adapted for the mastication of vegetable aliment. 

The badger is extensively spread through Europe and 
Asia ; it is recluse and nocturnal in its habits, frequent- 
ing deep woods, where it makes a deep commodious 
burrow, for the excavation of which its snort muscular 
limbs and powerful claws are well adapted. The bur- 
row has only one entrance, leading into different cham« 
bers, and terminating in one of a circular form, which is 
comfortably lined with grass and hay. Here the animal 
spends the day in repose, moving out only at night, in 
search of food. It feeds upon roots, fruits, insects, frogs, 
young rabbits, field-mice, &c., as well as upon the eggs 
and young of partridges and pheasants, &c. It is said 
to attack the nests of the wild-bee, plundering the store 
of honey, and also devouring the larvae, without dread of 
the stings of the enraged insects, which cannot penetrate 
its thick tough skin. 

The badger measures about two feet three inches in 
the length of the head and body, that of the tail being 
seven inches and a half. The head is long and pointed, 
the ears close, the body broad, stout, and low, the hair 
trailing along the ground as the animal moves along. 
The fur is full, coarse, and deep; its general colour 
above is brownish gray, lighter on 'the sides and tail : the 
under parts are black, as are also the legs and feet. 
The head is white, with a black stripe extending from 
the shoulder over the ear and eye almost to the muzzle. 
(Fig. 79.) From its colour, this animal is in some parts 
called the gray ; its old Anglo-Saxon name is Broc, 
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78.—- Teeth of baager. 

word still retained in Scotland and the adjacent counties 
of £ngland. It has a glandular subcaudai pouch. The 
badger is by no means active or alert, and is generally 
observed to be very fat, as is the case with most animaJs 
^hat lead a tranquil indolent life, and feed upon veg^ 



table as well as animal diet. It u nowhere very common, 
especially in the more cultivated couiitriea, where the 
woods are thinned and its solitudes invaded b; the axe. 



711.— Conmnii Biui(?r, 

The female produces from three to five joung in the 
summer, having prepared a nest in her deep burrow for 
their reception, '^'ney are nursed for five or six weciia, 
and then oegin to shin lor themselves. When talien at 
an early age, the badger may be tamed with little trouble, 
end Boon Iwconies playful, and much attached to its 
keepen. Though harmless, and indiapoaed to enter un- 
necessarily into a combat, yet it shows when assaulted 
great spirit and resolution, and is no mean antagoniat for 
a dog twice its own weight to grapple with ; its general 
muscular power is great : its skin is loose and lough, and 
well protected hy coarse shaggy fur, and its bite is dread- 
t'utly severe ; indeed the Jaws are endowed with astoniah- 
ing strength, and the lower one at its joint or hinge 
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manii^ as to retain it permanently in its place. From 
its prowess and bodily qualifications the badger was 
formerly in much request for the brutal sport of baiting, 
a favourite and exciting pastime, gratifying to those who 
are indifferent to the pain they inflict and incapable oi 
purer pleasures. 

The skin of the badger is not without value in com- 
merce. It makes excellent pistol- holsters, and the hiur 
is used for painters' brushes and various otiier purposes. 
The flesh, or at least the hams of this animal are said to be 
palatable, and to resemble those of the bear, for which a 
relish has been felt or aflected by sportsmen epicures. In 
China the badger, as '* Honest John Bell " the traveller 
states, may be seen in the meat-markets by dozens. In 
America a species of badger, the Mdes Labradorica, is 
widely spread ; this species, according to some naturalists, 
forms the type of a distinct genus ( TaxidecL, Waterhouse ; 
see * Proceedings of the Zoological Society,' 1838, p. 153). 

The Indiait Badqeb 

(Arctonyx coUaris, F. Cut.; Meles collaris; Balloo-soor, 

Hindustanee). 

This animal was first described and figured by Bewick, 
in his *' History of Quadrupeds ' (from a living specimen 
kept in the Tower about the year 1790), under the title 
of Sand-Bear. Bewick at once recognised its affinity to 
the badger, but ignorant of the country from which it 
was brought, suspected it to be the white badger of 
North America described by Brisson; a mistake we 
may readily pardon. Not aware that any English writer 
had described it, Duvaucel, who saw two individuals at 
Barrackpore, in the menagerie of the governor-general, 
considered the species as altogether new. Fred. Cuvier 
regarded it as the type of a distinct genus. 

The size of the sand-hog, for such is the meaning of 
the term Balloo-soor (not Bali-saur, as Duvaucel writes 
it, nor Bhalloo-soor, which signifies bear-pig), is that of 
a badger, but it stands higher on the legs, and its snout 
is elongated and truncated at the extremity like that of « 
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hog. The eaza are small, covered with hair, and aur- 
rouniled by a circle of white. The muzzle iafleBh-coloured, 
and nearl; naked j two black bands run on each side of 
the head, and unite near the muzzle j the larger of these 
bands on each side posieB round the eye to the ear, and 
along the neck and shoulder, to unite with the black 
colour preiuling on the fore-limbs. The general colour 
of the body above is yellowish white, the haira on the 
back being coane and tipped with black. The under sur- 
face is very thinly clothed, and Che tail resembles that of 
a hog. The toes (five on each foot) are united together 
their whole length, and armed with large strong claws 
adapted for digging. (Fig. 80.) Of the habits of this 
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animal in its natural condition little is known. The in- 
dividuals, a male and female, observed in the menagerie 
of the govern or- general at Barrackpore by Duvaucel, were 
remarkably shy and wild. The female, however, was less 
savage than the mole, and showed a certain degree of 
intelligence, which gave reason to believe that, if taken 
joung, this animal might be easily domesticated. They 
passed the greater part of the day buried beneath the 
straw of their den, in deep sleep. All their move- 
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ments were remarkably slow. Though they did not al- 
together refuse animal food, yet thej exhibited a marked 
predilection for bread, fruits, and other substances of a 
vegetable nature. When irritated, they uttered a peculiar 
kind of grunting noise, and bristled up the hair of their 
back : if still further tormented, they would raise them- 
selves upon their hind>legs like a bear, and appeared, like 
that animal, to possess a power in their arms and claws 
not less formidable than their teeth. This is confirmed 
by Mr. Johnson, in his *• Sketches of Indian Field-sports.' 
<< Badgers in India," says he, ^' are marked exactly like 
those in England, but they are larger and taller, are ex- 
ceedingly fierce, and will attack a number of dogs. I 
have seen dogs that would attack a hysBua or wolf afraid 
to encounter them. They are scarce, but occasionally to 
be met with among the hills.'* 

The Otter {Lutra vulgaris ; Mustda Lutra, Linn.}. 

This, there can be little doubt, is the tvvipis (Enhydris) 
of Aristotle and the Greeks, and the Lutra of the ancient 
Italians. It is the Lodra, Lodria, and Lontra of the 
modern Italians : Nutria and Lutra of the Spanish ; 
Loutre of the French; Otter and Fisch-Otter of the 
Germans ; Otter of the Dutch ; Utter of the Sw^edes ; 
Odder of the Danes ; Dy figi of the Welsh ; Balgair, 
Cu-donn (Brown Dog), and Matadh of the Northern 
Celts ; and Otter of the modern British. 

On introducing the otter to notice, we may observe 
that these animals seem to conduct the MmtdidtB to the 
seals ; though it must be confessed the dentition of the 
latter is modified on a difierent and peculiar type. The 
otters in fact constitute an aquatic group of the MusteUs ; 
indeed many of the true weasels resort occasionally to 
the water in quest of prey ; the Vision of North America 
{Mustela vision), and a near ally, theMustela hUreola 
of northern Europe and Asia, for example, are aquatic 
and otter-like in their habits; and approximate to the 
otter in form. 

The otters are distinguished by the peculiar breadth 
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and flatness of the head, and the rounded outline of the 
muzzle ; the lips being large and fleshy, and furnished 
with strong whiskers, which are evidently the communi- 
cators of feeling ; the ears are very small and close to the 
skull ; and the eyes, of moderate size, are provided with 
a nictitating memi»«ne as a defence to their surface. 
The tail, which in most aquatic mammalia is an import- 
ant instrument, is long, but very stout and muscular at 
the base, somewhat compressed horizontally, and taper- 
ing gradually to the extremity. In swimming and diving 
it is used as a rudder, enabling the animal to turn nipi€Uy 
and abruptly, and assisting it to perform its varied and 
graceful manoeuvres while in cmwe of its fian^ prey. 
The tongue is somewhat rough. The body is elongated 
and flattened, and the limbs are short and stout : the toes 
(five on each foot) are webbed, and spreading ; the soles 
are naked. On land the progression of the otter is plan- 
tigrade, and by bo meass free or rapid : hence it trusts to 
the water for safety, malung to it wbea attacked or in 
any danger. The fur of these animals at once indicates 
their aquatic habits ; it is close, short, and flne, consist- 
ing of a thick woolly undercoat and an upper layer of 
smooth glossy hairs. In their dentition (Fig. 81} the 
otters difier little from the polecats, martens, and skunks, 
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the false molars being - — - ; camassidres, - — r ; tuber- 
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culous, T^^i* Fig. 82 represents tiie skdeton of liie 

common European Otter. 

This well-known species is by no means confined to 
the lakes and rivers of Europe, but abounds also on many 
parts of the coast, and is common on the shores of Scotland 
and Ireland, as well as on the rocky Hebrides and Shetland 
Islands, where it dwells in hollows and caverns (Fig.83), 
going out to sea to fish, or entering the mouths of rivers, 
and making sad havoc among the salmon, on which ac- 
count, in Antrim, where it hides among the basaltic 
masses on the east coast, a price is set upon its head, 
^^he otter is nocturnal, night being the period in which 
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it cttiries on Hi work of slaughter : a]y and recluse, it 
lurks by day in its deep burrow, the mouth of which is 
concealed among masses of stone, the luxuriant herbage 
of some steep Iwik which orerhangs the water, or be- 
neath the twiated roots of an overshadowing tree. 

The movements of the otter in the water are remai^- 
ably graceful, and it swims at every depth with great 
velocity; every now and then it comes for a moment to 
the surlace to breathe, |>reviously eipelling the air pent 
up in its lungs, which rising in bubbles marks its sub- 
aquatic course. Haying taken breath afresh, it dives 
noiselessly like a shot, and gives chase to its prey, which 
it follows through every turn and maze, till at length I 
the ethausted victim can no longer evade the jaws ofits 
rapacious foe. Whoever has witnessed the feeding of 
those which from time to time bare been kept in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society cannot fail to have re- 
marked the line sweep of the body as the animal plunges 
into the water, its undulating movements while exploring 
its prey, the swiftness and pertinacity of the pursuit, and 
then the easy turn to the surface with the <»ptured booty. 
Tk:. !. itj, jeTOured before the chase of another 
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fish is commenced ; sometimes, however, instead of treat- 
ing them thus separately, the otter contrives to bring up 
several at a time, mana^ng not only to seize them, but 
to carry tbem hanging &om its mouth. In eating them 
it commences with the heail, which it crushes in an 
instant between its teeth. Eight or ten moderate-sized 
fish serve for asingie meal, but it is wellitnown that in a 
state of nature the otter slaughters a much larger num- 
ber of fiah than it devoura: hence some idea may be 
formed of tlie havoc occasioned by a pair of otters in 
support of themselves and their young. Indeed, the ani- 
mal seldom devours more of a fish than the head and 
upper portion of the body. When fish is scarce, the 
otter will feed on frogs and water-rats. Mr. Bell informs 
us that, " when driven by a scanty supply offish, it has 
been known to resort far inland to (he neighbourhood of 
the fam-yard, and attack lambs, sucking-pigs, and potil- 
try, thus assuming for a time the habits of its more ter- 
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reetrial congenere." In winter, when thesmallerstrenDS 
and ponds are frozen, the otter wanders in Bearehof pbees 
in the river, the depth of which secures them agaiiut the 
effects of the frost, en- travels down the Boialler Btreams 
lo the large river into which they merge, and there con- 
tinues its woric of deetructton. (Figs. 84 and 8&.) 

It is doridg the spring and summer months, while the 
young of the otter are (^pendent apon the Mother's car*, 
that the deaDnetion she makes among the $ih ia most 
considerable ; sfac has not onl; her own wants, but those 
of her offspring, to provide for, and hereiertions during 
the silent hours of nightare unremitting. The track she 
leaves in the mud or the soft soil an the water's edge, is 
she goes to and from her retreat, witnesses the extent 
of her labours, and also their euccesi ; a fish-preserve, if 
near her haunt, at this season suffers immensely from her 
de|>redationB, and is certain lo be visited night after night 
undl none but the smaller fry remain. The tnill-dams 
of troat-stream* are also forouiite tisfaing-places of this 
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cunning antmal, and are often sadly thinned of the finest 
fish. Nor 18 the injury done by the otter conined to 
the mere destruction of fish for food ; its presence mili> 
tates against their increase, inasmuch as they are scared 
by their enemy from their spawning-places, and prevented 
from depositing their spawn so as to secure the vivi- 
faction of the ova, to tne mortification of all '^ honest 
aaglers." Izaak Walton says ^' an otter will sometimea 
go five or six or ten miles a-night to catch for her young 
ones, or g^ui herself wkh fish ;" bat it also as often haf>* 
pens that, where the otter finds a piece of water replete 
with prey, it there takes up its abode, and perhaps 
carries on for weeks, unsuspected, its defN*edations. In- 
dependently, however, of the footsteps of the otter be- 
traying its residence in the vicinity, the circumstance of 
its always voiding its spraint, or dung, on one spot often 
leads to its discovery ; the undigested remains of fish, 
their bones and seaJes, denote the nature of thdr de- 
vourer ; and the alarm of an otter in the neighborhood is 
soon followed by a search for the delinquent. 

Otter-hunting was among the favourite field-sports of 
our ancestors, and is still eagerly carried on in the islands 
of Scotland, where the difficulties of the chase, from the 
rocky, broken nature of the shore, add to the excitement. 

The otter is intelligent, and when taken young easily 
tamed, and may be taught to assist the fisherman, by 
driving shoals to the nets, or by catching salmon. Daniel, 
Bewick, Shaw, and Goldsmith record instances in which 
the otter has been domesticated, as do also Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Macgillivray ; the late Bishop Heber noticed in 
India, on one occasion, a number of otters tethered by 
long strings to bamboo stakes on the water's edge, and 
was informed that it was customary to keep them tame 
in consequence of their utility in driving the shoals of 
fish into the nets, as well as of bringing out the larger 
fish with their teeth. 

The common European otter measures about two feet 
two inches in the length of the head and body, the tail 
being one foot four inches. Its usual weight is from 
twenty to twenty-four pounds, but instances have been 
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known in which it has attained the weight of forty pounds. 
Those that frequent the sea-coast are generally larger 
and darker coloured than the otters of inland rivers or 
sheets of water. The female produces from three to five 
young, and is devoted to them, nursing them with the 
greatest assiduity. 

A variety, spotted with white, is sometimes seen ; this 
is regarded by the Scotch peasantry as the king of the 
otters, and they hold that it bears a charmed life, and is 
never killed without the sudden death of some man or 
ofher animal at the instant it expires itself. The skin is 
considered as a sure preservative from infection, wounds, 
and dangers of the sea. 

The Sea-Otteb 

{Emhydra marina, Fleming; Lutramarinaf Steller; Mustela 
LvirU, Linn. ; Enhydna Stelleri, Fischer ; Kalan of the 
natives of Kamtchatka). 

This remarkable animal in many respects approaches 
nearer the seals than the otters of the genus Lutra, and 
may be regarded as an immediate link between the two 
^oups. We have fortunately been enabled to examine 
its skeleton (see ' Zool. Proceeds.,' 1836, p. 59), which 
to the commrative anatomist presents characters of great 
interest. The muzzle in the sea-otter is blunt and short, 
the ears are rounded, the body cylindrical, the fore limbs 
are extremely short, the paws small and impacted in skin 
to the end of the toes, the sole bein^ naked and granular. 
The hind legs are short, but placed as far back as pos- 
sible ; the thigh-bone is thick, with a round bead, des- 
titute, as in the seals, of the ligamentum teres ; the hind 
foot or paddle is of great length and breadth ; and the 
toes (flvc in number) are regularly graduated from the 
lnnt«r, which is the smallest, to the outer toe, which is 
the hmjrt^Nl and stoutest : they are all united by webs to 
the very tip. The claws are small. The dentition is as 

fbUowiJ— Iiiolaori,5j canines, lui ; molara, lll^. Of 
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the molara above, the firet ie very small and conical ; the 
second is larger ; the third, or camassiire, is large and 
compressed, with three rounded tubercles on its surface ; 
the fast moiar is still larger, flat, with a slightly elevated 
and rounded edge. Of the five molars below, the three 
first increase gradually in size ; the fourth is large and 
flat, with three small and rounded tubercles ; the last k 
small and flat (Fig. 86). 



The tail is rather short, and, when the hinder paddles 
are stretched out in the set of swimming, this organ will 
appear placed between them almost as much as it in 
b the seals. 

The sea-otter is a native of the north-west coast of 
America, from California to latitude 60°, and of the op- 
iKMite coast of Asia, from the Yellow Sea to the north of 
Earn lehatka and the intermediate islands. Its fur, which 
is of a black colour, sometijues chestnut-brown, and >" 
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casionally even yellow, is soft, full, and beautiful, and is 
an object of commerce, being procured by the Rusuans 
for tlie Chinese market, wh^ it sells for a high price. 

This animal haunts sea-washed rocks, and lives mostly 
Hi the water, where it procures its food, which consists 
offish, and, as is indicated by the characters of the teeth, 
which are evidently formed for bruising hard substances, 
shelled mollusks, and Crustacea. In summer the sea- 
otter often ascends the rivers to the inland lakes. The 
female produces on land a single cub. The average 
lengU) of this species is three feet, exclusive of the tail, 
which measures about ten inches. 



Obdeb— msficnvoRA. 

Thb animals of this order, as tiie MOBe niplies, are spe- 
cially appointed to check the overwhelaiag Increase of 
the msect world, to assist in die work of warfiu« against 
hordes of beings individually insignificant, but which, if 
permitted to multiply unoontroUed, would render the 
labours of man fruitless. Insects, and espedaily their 
larvsB, with slugs, worms, and other creeping things, ochi* 
stitute their food. It is not among the Insectivora that 
we are to look for the powerftil, the fierce, and the terrific. 
Timid little creatures, they neither alarm us by their pre- 
sence, nor force themselves upon our notice by their 
powers or ferocity. Of unobtrusive habits, they elude 
our cursory observation. They flee from our approach, 
and they remain in concealment till man withdraws from 
his labours in the evening, and leaves field and woodland 
to their revels and enjoyments. Hence it is that their 
manners and instincts are neither verv generally nor 
\ery definitely understood. It is true that the structure 
of their teeth, of which the molars are crowned with 
sharp elevations, declare the nature of their food, at least 
to the eye of the naturalist — and that of many, as the 
mole, their general organization would lead us to infer 
--^rtaui modes of life ; but beyond these points the ob« 
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servation of the animals themselves, living and in the en- 
joyment of freedom, must instruct us, for by this alone 
can their nicer instinctive peculiarities be ascertained. 

Thb Common Shbew 

(^Sorex tetragonuruf), Sorex araneus, Bell ; but not (rf the 

eontinental authors. 

The Shrews (genus Sorex, divided by Duvemoy into 
three subgenera, viz. Sorex^ Hydrosorex, Amphisorex) 
constitute a numerous group of little animals, still in 
much confusion, partly owing to the difficulty of deter- 
mining the species, and partly to the contrary specific 
titles which have been given to many of the European 
species by British and continental naturalists ; the latter 

Ennts, indeed, have been recently cleared up by the Rev. 
. Jenyns, who has also added some new species to the 
British list. 

In the genus Sorex, including the subgenera, theden- 

2 
tition is as follows : — ^Middle incisors, - • lateral ineisors, 
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or false molars (in Sorex) , - — - or - — - ; (in Hydro- 
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9orex). ; (in Amphisorex). ; canines,- ; 

^' 2 2 ^ ^ '' 2 — 2 — 

4 — 4 
molars, - — -, The true or middle incisors are much 
o — 3 

produced ; the upper ones are curved and notched at 
the base ; the lower ones are almost horizontal, with a 
smooth edge in Sorex, a denticulated edge in Hydrosorex, 
and a smooth edge ; but in this subgenus the two first 
false molars above are of equal size, while in Sorex they 
diminish rapidly in size from the first to the last. Fig. 
87 rejH'esents the dentition of a species of shrew taken 
ia the Mauritius, six times larger tnan nature. 

The shrews may be known by their long, taper, move- 
able snout, their velvety fur, and their extremely minute 
eyes, almost hidden in the surrounding hairs ; the ears 
are small and close ; the iail moderately long ; and a 
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musky odour it exhaled from small glandular orilicea, 
surrounded by stiffclose hairs, situated on tbe sides of 
the body. This odour renders the shrews distasteful to 
the cat (though the latter readily destroys them), but 
not to weasels, hawks, orowia, which are great enemies to 
■■■^se little nocturnal ii 
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The common shrew is of a reddish mouse-colour, paler 
beneath ; the tail ii quadrangular in adults, rather shorter 
than the body, and not ciliated beneath. Length of head 
and body, two inches seven lines ; of the tail, one inch 
ten linea. (Figs. S8 and 89.) 



This little animal is common in our island, frequenting 

tufted banks, hedgerows, thickets, gardens, farm-yarde, 
Ike, and lecding on wornia, and insects, caterpillars, &c,, 
af^r which it grubs with Its long pointed snout among 
the close herbage or under the eolt loose soil. It is very 
impatient of hunger, and eitremelf pugnacious, two 
seldom meeting- without engagingf in combat; and if two 
be confined together in a box, the weaker falls a prey to 
the stranger and is soon partially devoured. Many are 
killed and eaten by the mole, and in August numbers 
are often found dead in the lanes, and patliways across 
the fields, but to what cause their destruction is owing, 
at the season in question, is not very apparent. As was 
the case with the hedgehc^ and some other animals, 
superstition and ignorance have attributed the most h^>"- 
ful properties to the shrew; it was supposed by ' 



CMton to paralyze the Krabt of cattle by merely ereap- 
ing orer them, ifilicting them with excruciating tonnenta, 
and to poi«oii them by its bile. Aristotle, Pliny, and 
Agricola also attribute poisonous efTecIs to the Ute of 
the shrew, which, as they assert, produces tumours and 
ulceratiooa. Agricola s^tes that the Latins called the 
animal musaraneue from its injecting venom into the 
wound it makes, as does the spider (aranea), and he no- 
tices the characters of the teeth, and quadnfid figure of 
the wound they iuSict, adding that in warm regions tfao 
wound is geoerally pestiferous, but not in cold climates; 
his remedial preBcriftlion is to place the body of the shrew 
cut asunder on the injured part. Among our ancestors 
the remedies were to make the person or animal pass 
through the arch of a bramble rooted at both ends, or to 
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applj to the iimbs of laffering cattle the twigs or leaves 
of a shrew-ash, that is, an ash into the trunk of which a 
deep Iiole had been bored, and a poor devoted shrew 
plugged m alive. 

The voice of the shrew is a shrill, feeble, chirring cry, 
which may be often heard when the animal is unseen : 
we have known persons whose ears were unable to catch 
it, however attentively they have listened, though of 
other tones they were perfectly susceptible. 

The shrew makes long superficial burrows in banks 
and among the roots of trees and brushwood ; the female 
makes a nest in her retreat of soft herbage, with an aper- 
ture at the sides ; she breeds in the spring, producing 
from five to seven young. 



Tax Waxsb-Shxew. 

The water-shrew is of a rich velvety brownish black 
above, and of a nearly pure white beneath, the colours 
being abruptly separated ; the sides of the feet and 
the under surface of the tail are ciliated or fringed 
with long, stiff, white hairs. Length of head and body, 
three inches tiiree lines; of the tail, two inches one 
line. 

This elegant little animal is aauatic in its habits ; fre- 
quenting clear fresh-water ditcnes and brooks, m the 
banks of which it makes estenave burrows ; it swims 
and dives with great address, the sides being spread out, 
the belly flattened, and the tail extended as a rudder. 
When diving, the black velvety eoat of the animal acK 
pears as If beautifully silvered, from the innumerable 
bubbles of air that cover it. These are pressed out of 
the fur, which rep^ the water, the animal being quite 
dry when it emerges. It has the power of completely 
closing the orifices of the ears, so as to exclude the 
water while beneath the sur&oe. These little water* 
shrews form colonies in certain spots, making runs or 
tracks along the banks, leading from their subterranean 
dwellings to the water ; when two meet in these, or w' 
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swimming about, they utter their shrill, feeble, querulous 
cry, perhaps a token of recognition* The water-shrew, 
thougn only recognised as a native of our island within 
the last few years, is not uncommon in most of our 
counties, and has been captured in Scotland and 
Devonshire. 

These shrews live for the most part *'*' in the banks of 
rivulets and spring-water ditches, and appear to collect 
their food, which probably consists of the larvae of the 
ephemeral flies, from among the loose mud. If cau- 
tiously watched, they may be seen crouching at the 
mouths of their holes, looking intently on the water. 
Should a shoal of minnows or sticklebacks pass near, 
the shrew plunges amongst them, but seldom succeeds in 
making a capture ; and, retiring to his station, looks out 
for another chance. When pursued by the weasel, they 
drop into the water, and jmiss to the other side." These 
water-shrews are evidently gregarious in their habits, 
and are very lively and sportive ; they feed on aquatic 
insects, and on such as are accidentally drowned ; they 
root amidst the leaves and mud with their long noses, in 
search of food, with great earnestness and perseverance, 
or pursue their insect prey in the water, as the otter 
gives chase to fish, and with the same determination. 
They dwell in extensive shallow burrows, excavated in 
the bank sides. The female breeds in spring, producing 
from five to seven young at a birth. Their note is a 
short, shrill, feeble sibilation. 

In the * Magazine of Natural History* for March, 
1840, is an interesting account of the water-shrew, by 
Dr. Barnard Clarke : — ** Whilst walking," hesavs, " by 
the side of the river Gipping, in May, 1838, l)etween 
Ipswich and the village of Sproughton, my attention 
was arrested by several water-shrews activelnr engaged 
in a dyke that runs parallel to the river* These little 
creatures were in such rapid motion on the water, that 
its surface was thrown into a state of quick undulation, 
though the dyke was at least four feet wide. At times 
they would be upon the surface, moving at a rapid rate 
between the blades of the aquatic plants, consisting 
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principally of Spargafdum ramosum and simplex^ that 
grew from the bottom. Then they would dive, and for a 
while remain beneath ; but always, on returning to the 
top, displaying the greatest rapidity in their movements. 
Whilst al)oye water, they were constantly repeating 
their faint though shrill tremulous squeak, which ap- 
peared as though expressive of pleasurable sensations. 
On visiting the spot the following evening, and secret- 
ing mysen', I had the opportunity of remarking the 
movements of these little animals on land. I lound 
beneath a slightly hanging bank, and close by the water- 
aide, a long gallery, which, though in a great measure 
natimdly formed, yet had been much laboured at by the 
shrews to render it a convenient viaduct between one 
hunting-place and another : the grasses and other plants 
had been removed, as well as here and there small por- 
tions of earth, in order to render this passage, in their 
movements from end to end, as commodious as possible. 
I observed the shrews continually passing backwards and 
forwards through this passage, which enabled them to 
travel with facility from one part of the ditch to another, 
and which was principally a little above the water-level, 
but at intervals there were depressions at which the water 
passes on to or over its floor. This passage was evi- 
dently the common property of many shrews, as several 
were continually running backwards and forwards along 
its whole extent, and ultimately taking to the water, 
swimming up and down the ditch, diving, and perform- 
ing various evolutions in search of their insect prey. 



On emerging from the water, the coat appears perfectly 
dry, but this is further insured by the little creature 
giving itself a sudden shake on arriving at its landing- 
place. I remarked that, in travelling along the above- 
mentioned gallery, the tremulous shriek is always heard 
when two shrews happen to pass each other, and the 
same thing occurs, tnough not so invariably, in the'- 
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movemeBts in the wrter. When a shrew secured an 
insect, it quitted the waler, and ascended a convenient 
stone, or the projecting root of a tree^ a clod of earthy or 
some similar body, where at leisure it doTOured its pdze, 
steadyinff the insect with its fore paws, while it nibbled 
it with the greatest enjoyment. I once traced a pair of 
shrews into a small hole in a bank by the side of a ditdi, 
where I had been m the habit of observing them ; and 
in order to try and secure them, I carefully removed the 
earth, when I found that, although the entrance was 
scarcely larger than just to allow of two shrews passing 
together, it led into a very capacious vestibule, with 
galleries leading one into another, and so extensive 
that there was no possibility of ascertaining their full 
extent without removing the greater portion of the 
bank." 



The Ojlbjsd Sh&ew. 

A species termed the Oared Shrew (Sorex ciUatus, 
Sowerby ; Sorex remtfery Geoffroy) is by most naturalists 
regarded as distinct, though allied to the Water-Shrew, 
which it appears to resemble in habits. According to 
Mr. Yarrell (* Zoological Proceedings,' 1832) the Oared 
Shrew is distinguishable from the more common Water- 
Shrew by its greater size and uniform colour ; the whole 
of the upper part of the head, the body, and sides are 
velvet black ; the situation of the ear is marked by a tuft 
of white hairs, more conspicuous than in the Water-Shrew 
from the greater contrast of colour. There is a small 
patch of light brown under the lower jaw ; the under 
surface of the body is rusty black, and the tail is black 
with a line of pendent grayish-white hairs along its 
under surface. Dr. Seougal, of Glasgow, states that the 
Oared Shrew is not uncommon in the neighbourhood of 
that city, and three specimens were realised by Dr. 
Hooker as similar in every respect to the Water-Shrew 
which he had procured in Norfolk. But then, was not 
this Water-Sm^w the S. bia^or or fodiensf In the 
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'Annals of Natural Historj' forJane, 1841, the Re- 
verend Mr. Jeayns observes^ *^ I have seen so nuiny in- 
termediate specimens between this (the Oared Sbrew) 
and the Water-Shrew, that I consider it extremeiy 
doubtful whether they be distinct." And he leaves tb« 
point as one requiring to be more fully investigated by 
anatomical comparisons. 

Mr. Bell giTCs the measurement of the Oared Shrew 
as three inches two lines for the length of the head 
and body; for the tail two inches one line. Fig. 
90 represents the under sur&ce of the hinder feet of — 
a, the common shrew ; b, the water-shrew ; c, the oared 
shrew. 






a nb 

90,~Feet of Shrews. 



It would appear that other species of Shrew, besides 
those we have described, are indigenous in our island. 
Of these, one which is common in Ireland is termed, 
b^ Mr. Jenyns, Sarex Uibermcus ; to this he had pre- 
viously applied the title of rusticus, having found it in 
England, while he regarded the Irish Shrew as distinct : 
but since they have been proved to be the same, he re- 
quests ^' that the name of Ilibemicus be hereafter adopt- 
ed for this species, which, though not confined to Ireland, 
seems to be the common species in that country, and is 
much more abundant there than in England, where it 

fives place in a g^reat measure to the S. tetragonttrus, 
t has been observed in diiferent localities in Ireland, 
and one specimen, sent me by Mr. Thompson, was sta*"*^ 
to have been taken in the county of Antrim, at an 
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vation of 1200 feet above the level of the sea." — ^ Ann. 
and Mag. Zoology/ &c.) June, 1841, p. 263. 

Another species is described by Mr. Jenyns as the 
Chestnut Shrew (Sorex castaneus), of a bright rufous 
colour : it is closely allied to the Common Shrew, and 
may perhaps be only a variety. 

The number of foreign shrews is very great, but in 
habits and manners they resemble those of the British 
islands, their destined work being to thin, in conjunc- 
tion with other insectivora, the innumerable hosts of 
insects and small '' creeping things*' which teem upon 
the surface of the earth. Was it from this cause that 
the shrew was among the consecrated animals of the 
ancient Egyptians ? For, strange to say, the mummies 
of two distinct species have been, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, discovered in a good state of preser- 
vation in the crypts of Thebes and Memphis. Of these, 
one is the Sorex giganteus of Isidore Geofiroy, the 
Grrande Musaraigne of Geofifroy, in the ' Catalogue 
raisonn^ de M. Passalaqua* (Olivier, * Voyage en 
Egypte'). The other is a species of small size, termed, 
by M. Isidore Geoffrey, Sorex rdigiosus. Of this no 
fewer than twenty well-preserved specimens exist in the 
collection of Egyptian antiquities at Paris, belonging to 
M. Passalaqua. Of this species we have met with no 
detailed description, nor are we aware that its living 
prototype is ascertained. From the divine honours paid 
to it by the superstitious Egyptians, it has received the 
appellation religiosus. The Shrew, called by the Greeks 
Mygale, was, as we are informed by ancient authors, es- 
pecially worshipped in the Athribitic nome (or district) 
of Egypt, and that it was sacred to, and considered as 
the mundane representation of, Latona. The supposed 
blindness of this animal is alleged to have been the cause 
of its dedication to one of the deities of darkness and con- 
cealment. 

The Desman {Mygaie moschata). 

'"''^samratze o*" the Germans ; Wychozol of the Russians. 
?enus Mygaie, Cuv. {Myogaila, Fischer ; Castor 
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moschatuSj Linn.)} presents us with the following dental 

2 ^ 0—0 10—10 

characters : — Incisors, - ; canines, ; molars, -- — — - : 

'8 'O— ' 7—7 

of the molars, the first seven on each side above, and 
the first four below, are false ; between the two large 
incisors below are two minute teeth, and the two upper 
incisors are flattened and triangular. See Fig. 91 for 
the teeth of the upper jaw. In these animals the snout 
is elongated into a flexible proboscis furrowed down the 
middle, which they are incessantly turning about; the 
tail is long, thick, scaly, and compressed at the sides ; 
the eyes are very small ; external ears wanting ; the fur 
is full, deep, soft, and glossy, like that of the beaver ; the 
feet are broad and completely webbed, toes five in num- 
ber (Fig. 92). Two species are known, both aquatic in 
their habits; the one is the desman or musk-rat of 
Russia; the other, a smaller species, is found in the 
Pyrenees. 




91. — ^Teeth of Desman. 



The desman measures upwards of ten inches in the 
length of the head and body, that of the tail being seven 
(from specimen in Paris Museum). This beaver-like 
aquatic shrew is abundant in the lakes and rivers of 
Southern Russia, feeding on worms, aquatic insects, fish. 



and eapedftllf leechea, which it searches Tor in the mud 
at the Wtom of the water with its long flexible snout. 
Its burrow is deeply holloired out in steep overhanging 
banks, die cntnuwe b^ng below the level of the water, 
whence it rises gradaaUy , so as ne*er to be Riled during 
the highest floods. The desman seldom comes on shore 
voluntarily, but isoften captured in the nets of the fisher- 
men j and it is frequently seen swimming about or diving 
in pursuit of prej, It exhales a strong rauskj odour, 
the secretion of small glandular follicles at the root of the 
tail ; and this flavour of musk it connnunicatei to pikes 
and other fishes which prey upon it, rendering thai fleth 



Tbb Cam ELxrUAHT-fiBWirw (^MacrvsceHdei typteui). 
Allied to the shrews are some little animals peculiai 



AtKca, constituting the genus MacrotceKdes of Dr. A. 
Smith. Tbey are called eiepliant-mice or elephant- 
shrews, from the proboscis-like form of the snout ; but the 
sdentific name beats reference to the jerboa-like elonga- 
tion of the hinder limbs. The dentidon is as follows : — 
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Inciaors, a^^ ; false molarB (called canines by Dr. 

Smith), in* ; molars, 5lZ?. We irire the skull and 

4—4' 'a— 6 ** 

teeth of Macroacelidea ;--Fig. 93 is the upper sur&ce 



— UppsSnTheg of Skull oFCipe Elepbuil-Sbnw. 




94.— PioUe of Upper Part of Skoll of Ctp« Elcptwat-Shtfs. 



*!!.— Lowei Jiw of C«p» Dephuit-Bhrew. 

of the skull, natural size; 94, profile; 96, lower jaw; 
96, under surface of the skull, twice the natural size ; 97, 
the Wer jaw, twice the natural liie. The nostrils are 
at the apex of the proboscis ; the eyes are moderate ; the 
ears large and roanded ; the tail rather long and like that 
of a mouse. Feet fiTB-toed, The Cape elephant-shrew 
(Macrmcdides typiau) is the Sorex araaeiu maiiams of 
Feterer. Thenir is soft and long; the general col 
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96.— Under Surface of Skull of Cape ElephantpShrew. 




07." -Lower Jaw of Cape Glephant-ShTew. 

IS reddish brown, clouded on the back with a darker tint, 
the under surface white ; the ears nearly naked ; whiskers 
long : length of head and body, three inches and three- 
quarters ; of tail, three inches and a quarter (Fig. 98). 



THE CAPK KLBrHAKT-BBKEW. 



W,— Cape Elsphuil-Shnw. 

This carious animal inhabits open ptaina, end livM in 
buiTOWB under grotind, the possafre to which rune for 
for some distance almost perpendicularly downwardi. 
During the daj it eeeka its food, and may be seen basking 
in the heat of the sun, siltin)! erect on its hinder legs in 
the full glare of the rajs. When disturbed it flies im- 
mediately to its subterranpan retreat, and vrith such 
veloeitj, that it is impossible to make out its form or 
general appearance as it skims alonj;. It feeds upon 
insects. oil or seven species are known peculiar to 
South Africa ; and one a native of Alters. 

The Solenoson (SoUnodim paradoms). 
The genus SoUnodoa of Brandt (' M^m. de I'Acad. 
Imp^ri^e des Scieoces de St. Pflersbourg,' tome '' 
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livr. 3eme, 1833) contains, as far as yet known, only 
one species, an animal peculiar to Hayti, where it is 
known under the name of Agouta. Allied in many 
res{)ects to the genera Sorex and Mygale^ in the charac- 
ter of the ears, the fur, and the tail it resembles the 
opossums (^Didelphis). Its dentition approximates the 
most nearly to that of Mygale. In size the Solenodon ex- 
ceeds a rat ; its snout is lengthened into a slender naked 
proboscis, at the tip of which are the nostrils with a fiir- 
row between them ; the ears are moderate and rounded ; 
the fur is coarse and long, and of a yellowish red ; from 
the lips and cheeks proceed slender whiskers of great 
length ; the limbs are stout; the toes five on each foot, 
armed with large hooked claws ; the tail is long, rat- 
like, and scaly, being destitute of hairs. Dentition as 

6 6—6 

follows: — Incisors, g; false molaie, z — g; true molars, 

g g 

g^-g- The two middle incisors of the upper jaw are 

remarkable for their size and the distance between them 
and the succeeding incisors; they are compressed, 
pointed, and perpendicular. The zygomatic arch is incom- 
plete, as in the shrews {Sorex) ^ the Tenrecs {Centetes), 
the Echinops, &c. Fig. 99 represents the skull and 
dentition of the solenodon : a, skull of solenodon (pro- 
file) ; 6, seen from above ; c, seen from below ; d, man- 
dible or lower jaw ; e, anterior part of the intermaxillary 
bone, with the two anterior incisor teeth; y, anterior 
surface of an anterior upper incisor tooth ; g^ anterior 
parts of the mandible, with the four anterior incisor 
teeth ; h, the crown of a second or middle incisor tooth 
of the mandible, seen on its internal surface and exhibit- 
ing its triangular canal. The foregoing figures are nearly 
of the natural size. Fig. 100 : i, teeth of the upper jaw 
seen laterally ; 1, 1, nat. size ; 2, 2, magnified. (Brandt.) 
Fig. 101 : a, the fore foot of solenodon, upper surface ; 
b, hind foot, upper surface. 

Of the habits of the solenodon little is known : its 
strong claws and pointed snout, the base of which is sup- 
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ported by a stylet of bone, denote it to be ft burrowing 
animal. (Fig. 102.) An imperfect skin, in tbe moseam 
of the Zoological Society, was sent by Mr. Heame from 
Hayti, who thus writes respecting it ; — " Tbe only quad- 
ruped, I believe, found on the island on tbe landing of 
Columbus was tbe agouta, a little larger tban, and some- 
what resembling, a rat, with an equally hmtt tail and a 
longer snout, whose food is chiefly grain^ although the 




100.— Teeth of Solenodon. 





101.— Feet of Solenodon. 



animal is carnivorous also : its hair is red. I had one 
alive, intended for tbe Society, but it received a wound 
from a cat, of which it died." (* Zool. Proceeds.' 1835, 
p. 106.) 



1 nt, — SalcDodim. 
The Shbbw-Molx 



The animals of this genm ere peculiar to North Ame> 
rica. Their form U mote-like ; the eyoB are minute in 
the eitreme, aud scarceljr to be discovered \ there are no 
external ears ; the fur is velTet]r; the fore paws, like 
those of the mole, are adapted for burrowing ; the tail is 

2 10—10 

short ; the teeth are — mcuors, - ; molars, - 



9—9 ■ 



' 10— iO' 



according to F. Cuvier, r^ (Fig, 103). The snout 

ii long, tapering, fieiible, and with a terminal diac. 

The Canada ahrew-mole measures about seven inches 
and a half long, exclusive of the tail, which is one inch 
and a half. The general colour is brownish-black. It 
inhabits the banks of the Columbia and the adjoining 
coasts of the Pacific. (Fig. 104.) 
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103.— Teeth of Shrew-Mole. 



According to Dr. Richardson, the shrew-mole re- 
sembles the common European mole as much in habits 
as in form, forming galleries, throwing up mounds, and 
feeding on worms and grubs. Dr. Godman states that 
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these animals are moat active in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening ; coming daily to the surface, when in 
dicir natural state, at noon, at which time they may be 
(aken by driving a apade bencatti them and throwing them 
on the ground ; but they are not easily taken at any other 
part of the day. They burrow in a variety of soils, but 
in wet seasons retire to the high grounds. An in- 
dividual kept in confinement by Mr. T. Peale fed largely 
on fresh meal, cooked or raw ; drank freely, was lively 



and playful, and would follow the hand of its feeder by 
■cent ; it would then burrow for a short distance in loose 
earth, and, after driving a circle, return for more food. 
It employed its flexible snout in a singular manner whilst 
it was eating, doubling it down, like a proboscis, upon 
its Ibod, BO as to direct and force it into the mouth. An 
allied species (^Scalops ThumsauUt) is a native of Cali- 
fornia, and another {Scolt^ Penntylvtmicus, Harland) 
U found in Fenoaylvauia. 
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Thb CoMMOir MoLS (Talpa Europted), 

Mouldwarp and Mouldiwarp ; Want in Dorsetshire and 
Devonshire; Wand, Old Danish; Vond, Norwegian; 
Maulwerfy German; Moi, Dutch; Muldvarp, modem 
Danish; Mulvard and Surk, Swedish; La Taupe, 
French; Talpa, Latin and modem Italian; Topo, 
Spanish; Toupeiro, Portuguese; Gwadd and Twreh 
daear, ancient British. 

We need not say that the mole is a miner, living an 
almost exclusively subterranean life, ever pursuing its 
prey through the soil, and working out long galleries in 
the chase. In accordance with its destined habits is the 
whole of its structural development. The body is cylin- 
drical and compact ; the snout prolonged and pointed ; 
the limbs very short; the anterior pair present a thick, 
contracted arm, terminating in broad solid paws, with 
five fingers scarcely divided, and armed with strong flat 
nails. The toumure of these scrapers, for such they are, 
gives them an obliquely outward position, and fadlitates 
their use as scooping instruments, by which the schI is 
not only dug up, but dirown backwards at each stroke, 
and that with great energy. The hinder limbs are small, 
and the feet feeble in comparison with the anteriw 
scrapers ; while the body tapers to them from the chest 
and shoulders, so that the hinder quarters offer no impedi- 
ment to the animal's progress through its narrow galleries. 
The fur, moreover, is such as best befits a subterranean 
dweller — it is extremely close, fine, short, and smooth, 
and resembles the nap of black velvet. Some instances 
have been known of their being found of a white or 
rather cream colour. There is no external conch to 
the organs of hearing, the sense of which is acute 
in the extreme; a simple auditory opening, capable 
of being closed or dilated at pleasure, leads to the in* 
temal apparatus, which is effectually defended from the 
intrusion of particles of earth or sand. At a cursory 
glance the mole appears to be destitute of eyes; they 
are, however, not wanting, though very small, and buried 
in the fur. A limited power of vision is sufficient for 



this dweller m the dark ; the mole, however, can Bee 
better than mi);ht be imagined. By a peculiar muscular 
contrivance it is capable of bringing forward, or of draw- 
ing in, the eye — and this, whee withdrawn, is enveloped 
in and defended by the close for; so that, aa in the case 
with the ear, no particles of earth can injure il. We 
bsve said that the sense of hearing is exquisite ; and to 
it the mole trusts for warning on the approach of 
danger : — 

" Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot Ml." — SHULSPEftE. 
But the sense of smell is equally delicate; and by this 
jtjs guided in its search for food. It bores itslong sharp 



nose in the earth as it traverses its galleries, and imine- 
diately delects worms and the larvte of insects, which 
constitute its chief food. Nor is the feeling of this part 



St a low ralio; it is, on the conlrarj, very acute and sus- 
ceplible, and aids the sense or emell in the procuring of 
food. The pointed snout U, indeed, a iinger-like organ 
of preliension, as well as a boring instrument. The 
general skin of the body is strong and tough, and not 
easily torn or lacerated. (Fig. 105.) 

The osseous and muscular development of the mole 
exhibits a perfect correspondence with its external cha- 
racters and the perfection of its senses. The great de- 
Telopment of the skeleton (Fig. 106) is anteriorly, 
namely, in the bones of the shoulders, arms, and chest. 



The skull (Fig. 107) is depressed above, elongated, and 
pointed ; and the snout, continued beyond the maxillary 
and nasal bones, is supported by a little additional bone, 
produced by the ossification of the cartilage. Its boring 
laculties are rendered still more effective by the ossified 
condition of the ligament of the neck, which passes from 
the back of the skull, down the cervical vertebm, and 
which in other animals is elastic. The teeth are small, 
exhibiting a decidedly insectivorous character, the molars 
being crowned with sharp-pointed tubercles or emi- 
nences. fFig. 108.) 

It would appear that the subterranean labours of the 
mole are exerted in the accomplishment of very different 
objects. Each mole may be said to have its own district 
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or manor, ito hunting-cTOund, and its lodges ; and thia 
KTOimd ii traversed by bigfa'Drad tunneU, through which 
It travels from one part to another, alt branching off frgm 
A central fortreas— its ordinary residence, which is, how- 
ever, not only distinct, but orten remote from the 
chtunber in which the neat >b made and the yonng reared. 
We will begin by describing the fortren or ordimrj 
domicile. (Vtg. 109.) The rortress is constructed under 
a hillock of conuderable lize (not one of tboae ordinarily 
thrown up every night, indicating ita hunting excursions), 
Uld railed in some secure place, where a high bonk, the 
roots of a tree, or the base of a wall, afford protectioD. 
The earth forming this mound is well compacted to- 
gether, and made solid by the labours of the architect ; 
and within this firm-aet mound is a complex arranEement 
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of galleriei aoA putagee of commaaioation. Fint, a 
circulv gaJlery occupies the upper portion of the mound, 
and this comoiuaicates by means of five deBcending 
passage* with another galiery at the base of the niound, 
CDctosing a larger area. These passages are nearly at 
equaJ disiances. Within the area of this lower gaJlery 
is a chamber, not immediately commimicatiriK with it, 
but with the upper gallery, by three abruptly descending 
tunnelt. This chamber is the dormitory of the mole. 




From the basal g^lery opens a high-road tunnel, which 
is carried out in a direct line to the extent of the manw 
over which the individual presides, and from the bottom 
of the central chamber a passage descends, and then 
sweeping upwards joins this main road at a little distance 
from the hillock ; so that the mole can enter the highr 
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road either from its dormitory or from the basal gallery. 
Besides the high-road, eight or nine other tunnels are 
carried out from the basal gallery ; they are of greater 
or less extent, and wind round more or less irregularly, 
opening into the high-road at various distances from the 
hillock : these irregular tunnels the mole is continually 
extending in quest of prey ; thro^^nng up the soil above 
the turf, through holes which it makes for the purpose, 
and which form the ordinary mole-hills which we often 
see crowded thickly together. The high or main road 
exceeds in diameter the body of the mole, and is solid 
and well-trodden, with smooth sides ; its depth varies, 
according to the quality of the soil, instinct directing the 
little excavator in his work. Ordinarily it is five or six 
inches below the surface, but when carried under a 
streamlet or pathway it is often afoot and a half beneath. 
It sometimes happens that the mole will drive two or 
more additional high-roads in order to the extension of 
its operations; and one high-road occasionally serves 
several moles, which, however, never trespass on each 
other's preserves. They often meet in these roads, 
which will not admit of two passing at the same time ; 
one therefore must retreat, but when two males thus 
come into collision they frequently attack each other, the 
weaker falling a victim in the combat. The alleys open- 
ing from the sides of the high-road are generally inclined 
downwards with a gradual slope, and then at the termi- 
nation of these the mole excavates branch alleys, up- 
heaving mole-hills, as it works onwards in pursuit of 
prey. This, however, is not invariably the case, but 
rather where prey is abundant in rich soils : where the 
soil is barren, the mole is constantly driving fresh alleys ; 
these in winter are carried deep down to where the 
worms have pierced their way beyond the line to which 
the frost penetrates ; for, be it observed, the mole does 
not hybemate, but is as active during winter as in spring 
or summer, though the results of his operations are less 
manifest. In soft rich soils, where the worms are among 
the roots of the turf, the mole, as may he often noticed, 
^^rives very superficial runs in the pureuit of them ; these 
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runs are to be seen where a thin layer of richly manured 
soil overlays a stratum of gravel ; in fact, the depth of 
these alleys is always determined by the quality of the 
soil and consequent situation of the worms. With re- 
spectHo the nest of the female, it is generally constructed 
at a distance from the fortress, where, at some con- 
venient part, three or four passages intersect each other ; 
this point of convergence is enlarged and rendered com- 
modious, and fitted to receive a bed made of dry herbage, 
fibrous roots, &c. The chamber is generally beneath a 
large hillock, but not always ; and the surrounding soil 
is usually such as to afford abundant food to the female 
with little trouble on her part. The mole breeds in the 
spring, mostly in April, and brings forth four or five 
young at a birth. Tnese are supposed to remain under 
the mother's care till about half-grown, when they com- 
mence an independent existence. 

Sucti is the constitution of the mole, that a short fast 
proves fatal. It would appear that all its animal appe- 
tites are in excess ; its hunger is voracity amounting to 
rage, under the influence of which it fastens on its prey 
with intense eagerness. Earthworms are its favourite 
food, and these it skins with great address, squeezing out 
the earthy contents of the body before swallowing it. It 
is not, however, exclusively upon earthworms and the 
larvae of insects that the mole feeds ; during the months 
of June and July it is in the habit of leaving its runs 
under the turf, and of wandering during the night (and 
occasionally even during the day) on the surface, in 
quest of prey, such as birds, mice, frogs, lizards, snails, 
&c. ; but it refuses to touch the toad, in consequence no 
doubt of the acrid exudation from that reptile's skin. 
During these nocturnal excursions it often falls a prey to 
the owl ; and we have seen it in the day-time caught 
and killed by dogs. 

The voracity of the mole and its perpetually recurring 
repasts upon animal food render water not only a wel- 
come reu'eshment, but necessary to its existence. A 
run, sometimes used by many individuals, always leads 
to a ditch, stream, or pond, if such be within a moderate 
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distanoe. If theee natural supplies be not at band, tbe 
mole sinks little wells, in the shape of perpendicular shafts, 
which become filled with the rain, and retain tbe water; 
and they have sometimes been fonad brimfuU. Scarcity 
of water, or a drought, as well as a scarcity of worms, 
often obliges the mole to shift its quarters, and locate 
upon other grounds. In its migrati<Hi it will cross brooks 
or rivers, swimming admirably ; and when sprint or 
autumn floods inundate the fields, it easily saves itself by 
these means. It is moreover affirmed that in this penl 
the male and female brave the waters together, ana ei- 
pose themselves to the utmost danger in order to save 
their young, in which office of parental devotion they 
mutually assist and protect each other. 

The disposition of this animal is fierce and combative. 
If several moles be kept in a box of earth, and not sup- 
plied with an abundance of food, they attack each other, 
and the weaker falls a prey to the stronger : when the 
mole seizes, it holds like a bull-dog, with a tenadous 
gripe, and is not easily disengaged. M. Geofiroy St. 
Hifaire describes the manner in which the mole ap- 
proaches and seizes a bird : it exerts several stratagems 
to get within reach of its victim, employing the utmost 
address and caution ; but when this is accomplished, it 
suddenly changes its plan, and makes an instantaneous 
and impetuous attack, fastens on the hapless bird, tears 
open the abdomen, thrusts its snout among the viscera, and 
revels in its sanguinary repast. After satiating its ravenous 
appetite, it sinks into a profound repose : in the winter 
it slumbers in its fortress ; but in the summer, beneath 
some ordinary mole-hill in one of its alleys. This sleep 
endures for about four hours, or perhaps longer in the 
middle of the day, when it awakes with a renovated ap- 
petite. Its busiest time is in the evening, during the 
night, and early in the morning. It might be supposed 
from the figure of the mole uiat its motions were very 
slow and deliberate ; it trips along, however, at a fidr 
pace, and traverses its underground runs and galleries 
with great rapidity. 

The mole does not exist in the extreme north of Scot- 



land, in Zetland, or the Orkney lalanda, nor has it been 
seen in any part of Ireland. 

Varieties of tliia animal often occur : we have es- 
amined specimens of a mouse-colour, of a white, cream- 
white, and pale yellowiih onwgc. 

Tub Cape CmtaocmuomM {^ChrstotMori* Ct^penm). 

The Mole is represented in Africa by the Chryw- 
chlore, but the fore paws u-e only armed with three 
nails, of which the outemioBt is lim^, thick, arched, and 
pointed ; Ibera is no tul. (Figi. 110 and 111.) This 



ILO. — Cape ChryHohlon. 

sin^lar animal is less than a mole, and appears to be 

entirety destitute of eyes. Its velvety fur has a metallic 
lustre, changing from dark green to bronze or copper in 
different lights. This species is a natiie of southern 
Africa, where it lives like the mole in burrows, and feeds 
on worms and insects. It is the Tctupe dorie ot the 
French. A second species, the Rufous Cbrysochlore 
(Ch. HotietUota), has been discovered by Dr. A. Smith. 



111.— Cape ChrysMhIore. 

Tsa Tbics-taiijid Conhtlubb, ob Stab-nosed Molk 

(Coniijiuro Macroara). 

The condylurea, or star-nosed moles, are confined to 
North America ; they closely resemble the common mole 
in their feet, general aspect, and habitB, but the tail is 
longer, and the disc at the end of the snout is endrcled 
by little moveable cartilaginous processes like the rays 
of a star. The eyes are extremely minute ; external ears 
are wanting; fur deep, thick, and line. The teeth con- 




2 1—1 8—8 

sist of incisors, t ; canines, r^r- ; molars =^. (Fig, 

112, teeth of C. crataia.) 

We have no minute details respecting- the manners 
and instincts of the Chrysoch lores, of which three 
species are distinguished ; they are burrowing animals, 
feeding upon norms and the larvee of insects, &c. The 
thick-tailed Condyluro was discovered hj Mr. David 
Douglus on the banks of the Columbia River. The 
colour of the fur above is deep lustrous brown, paler on 
the under parts. The tail is contracted at its root, 
whence it gradually enlarges, and then lapers to a fine 
]>oint. Length of head and body, four inches and a half ; 
of the tail, two inches and a half. (Fig. 1 13.) 
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The Hedgehog (^Erinaceus JEwopcButt), 

Riccio of the Italians ; Erizo of the Spanish ; Ourizo of 
the Portuguese ; Hdrisson of the French ; Igel of the 
Germans; Eegelvarken of the Dutch; Pin-Buin of the 
Danes ; Draenog and Draen y coed of the ancient 
British; Urchin, Provincial English; *^xtpot of the 
Greeks. It is superfluous to enter into an elaborate 
descripUon of this spine-covered animal ; all are well 
acquainted with its external characters, and all know that 
it has the power of rolling itself up into a ball, presenting 
an array of serried spines formiciable to its antagonist 
A peculiar muscular expansion beneath the skin enables 
the hedgehog thus completely to enshroud itself in its 
panoply, as in a hood, the margin of which is dosed by 
means of a circular muscle, the head and limbs being re- 
tracted within. While the animal is thus enveloped in 
its armed skin, the spines are stifl3y set by the action of 
the muscular expansion, and radiate from the ball ; and 
such is the strength and elasticity of tiiia covering, that 
a hedgehog may roll down a steep place or preopitcHis 
bank without the slightest injury. Mr. Bell asaores ns 
that he has repeatedly seen a doaiesticated hedgehog in 
his possession run towards dbe predpitous wmll of an 
area, and, without hesitation or a moment's pause for 
preparation, throw itself off, oontracling at the suae 
instant into a bdl, in which condition it reached the 
ground from a height of twdve or fourteen feet, when 
after a few momeats tt would unfold itself and run off 
unhurt. The hedgeh<^ is nocturnal in its habits: it | 
frequents woods, copses, old gardens, orchards, and thick I 
hedge-rows, where it remains rolled up in its retreat ' 
durmg the day, coming forth on the approach of twilight, 
and continuing on the alert till morning. Its motions 
are quick and irregular, and its pace a sort of heavy 
paddling, the body being close to the ground, and the 
feet plantigrade. Its K>od consists of insects, slues, 
frogs, toads, mice, and even snakes ; to which it adds 
^fS&t young nestlings, and various kinds of vegetables, 
as the roots of grass and plantain, and ripe orchiuti-fruits 
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which fall from the trees. White notices the manner in 
which it bores with its snout, to get at the root of the 
plantain, which it eats, leaving Uie tuft of leaves un- 
touched. In the first volume of the * Zoological 
Journal ' is the narrative, from the pen of Mr. Broderip, 
of an experiment made bj Professor Buckland, relative 
to the destruction of snakes by the hedgehog, from which 
it would appear that the cunning quadruped makes a 
sudden attack on the reptile, and, giving it a hard bite, 
instantly rolls itself up for safety, then cautiously unfolds, 
and inflicts another wound, repeating its attacks till the 
snake is *' scotched," its back-bone being broken in 
several places ; it next passes the body of the snake 
gradually through its jaws, cracking the bones at short 
intervals, which done, it proceeds to eat its victim as 
one would eat a radish, beginning with the tip of the 
tail, and slowly proceeding upwards. We have fre- 
quentiy seen heogehogs eat frogs, rapidly crunching 
their bones with an audible noise. The hedgehog may 
be easily domesticated, and becomes familiar, feeding on 
soaked Inread, vegetables, and meat; it is useful in 
kitchens, which it effectually clears of crickets, cock- 
roaches, beetles, &c., and, as it keeps quiet in its nest or 
retreat all day, produces itself no inconvenience. Super- 
stitious ignorance, as in the case of the poor little shrew, 
has led to the cruel persecution of the hcngehog, because, 
forsooth, it was (and in some places still is) believed to 
drain dry the udders of the cows during the night, to the 
surprise of the milkmaid and the indignation of the 
farmer. To the Slow-worm and the Fern-owl (Capri- 
mulgus) the same mischievous habits have also been 
attributed, the physical impossibility of their committing 
such a theft being overlooked or not appreciated. With 
respect to the hedgehog, this accusation, as Mr. Bell 
observes, is about as well founded as that by Pliny, and 
exaggerated by Sperling, who asserts that it ascends trees, 
knocks off the apples and pears^ (JElian says figs), and, 
throwing itself down upon them so that they may stick 
to its spines, trots off with the prize. 
The hedgehog hybernates, passing the winter in a 
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State of complete torpidity. It makes its retreat in banks 
under the hollow roots of trees, in holes or other shel- 
tered and convenient places, constructing a sort .of nest 
or bed of grasses, dried leaves, and moss ; with these it 
covers itself deeply and closely, and when discovered 
hybernating resembles a ball or roundish mass of herbage, 
which it seems to have attached to its spines by repeat- 
edly rolling itself round amidst the heap it had stored up. 
The female breeds early in the summer, forming an 
artful nest, roofed so as to throw off the rain ; within, it 
is well lined with leaves and moss. The young, from 
two to four in number, are blind at their birth, about two 
inches long, perfectly white, and naked, though the 
rudiments of the prickles are perceptible. These soon 
develop themselves, and harden even before the eyes are 
opened, but it is not till a later period that the young 
are able to draw down the skin over the muzzle, and fold 
themselves into a complete ball. The mother is devoted to 
her offspring, and unremitting in her duties. Formerly 
the flesh of the hedgehog was eaten in our island, and is 
so still on some parts of the Continent. An intimate 
friend of the writer had one dressed and served up for 
dinner, and assured us that it was excellent ; we must 
however, remember the old adage " De gustibus," &c. : 
few, we think, would willingly partake of such ** small 
deer.*' The Romans made use of the spiny skin of the 
hedgehog in hackling hemp for the weaving of cloth. 




1 14.— Skull of Hedgehog. 



The hedgehog is found in most parts of Europe ; its 
length, when full grown, is about nme inches and a half. 
^ifiT. 114 represents the skull. The dentition is as fol- 
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1 1 6. ^Teeth of Tenrec 
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lows: — Incisors, -, the two middle the longest; &Ise 

3—3 ^ 3—3 

molars, : molars with acute tubercles, ; small 

' 3—3 ' j_^ 3—3 

tuberculous molars, . 

' 1—1 

Closely allied to the genus Erinaceus is the genus 
Centetes, llh (^CenteneSj Desm. ; Setiger, Greoff), which 
comprehends certain hedgehog-like animals, confined, as 
far as we know, to the Mauritius and Madagascar. They 
are covered with spines, but these spines are feebler 
than those of the hedgehog, nor do the animals enjoy so 
completely the power of rolling themselves up into a ball. 
They differ moreover in their dentition, the incisors 

6 4 1—1 6—6 ^ 

bemg - or - ; canines, ; molars, (Fig. 116). 

6 4 1 — 1 S'-'S 

The muzzle is long and pointed; the tail wanting. 
These animals hybemate auring the dry season, when 
their natural food, insects and worms, fails, and revive 
on the return of the rainy season. In their habits they 
are nocturnal. 

The Tenbbc, os Tanreg 
(Cejitetes ecaudatus^ Cuv. ; Erinaceits ecaudatus, Linn.). 

This species exceeds our hedgehog in size, and is 
covered above with long flexible spines, except on the 
top of the head ; the under parts are clad with yellowish 
bristly hairs, a few black ones being intermixed. 

The Tenrec is a native of Madagascar, but has been 
naturalized in the Mauritius. Of its habits we have but 
imperfect details. In June 14, 1831, a letter respecting 
these animals, addressed to the Zoological Society, and 
dated Port Louis, December 16, 1830, was read at the 
scientific meeting. It referred to previous unsuccessful 
attempts on the part of the Society's valuable corre- 
spondent to transport from the Mauritius to England 
**ving Gouramies and Tenrecs, and promised a repetition 
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of the experiment. Mr. Telfur itatet that he has now 
a pair of living tenrecs, full; srown, rettdy to send to 
England when he can place them under proper care. 
" They live on boiled rice, bat will probably not exi« 
long upon that alone, as their nataral food is chiefly 
cODipoaed of wonna, insects, liiards, and the eggs ot 
snails, of which it would be difficult to carry a efficient 
supply in a living state on board ship. Fresh supplies 
might, however, be obtained at Madagascar or the Cape 
of Good Hope, at St. Helena, Aacenaton, and the Cape 
de Verd Islands; and the animals might thus arrive in 
good health in England, where they would probably 
survive for some time, burrowing nudor a dungoeap, or 
living in atraw in a hothouse or greenhoose. An oppor* 
tunity would thus be t'uniished of observing their habits. 
In the Mauritius they sleep through the greater part of 
the winter, from Apnl to November, and are only to be 
found when aumtner heat is felt, which being generally 
u»hered in bv an electric state of the atmosphere, the 
negroes (wim whom they are a favourite food) say they 
are awakened by the peals of thuader which precede 
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the nimmer Btortns or "pluiea d'orage." (Fig. 116.) 
Eren in iummer they are not often seen befond tfae 
holes in which the; burrow, except at night. Their 
favourite haunti are among the old roots of clumps of 
bamboos. Ther have a very overpowering imell of mugL 
at all times, which is increased to an extraordinary de- 
gree when they are disturbed or fnghteaed ; yet their 
Seah is considered so eavoury by the negroes, that they 
are unwilling to sell those whicli they catch, and would 
not exchange it for any other food, except perhaps for 
the " ourite," which is the catfish hung up in the sun 
until it acquires a moat fetid smell, tainting the atmo- 
apherc to a great distance j in this state it la a chief in- 
gredient in their favourite n^ut. 



_.,,^,,^?!S*t»' 



Thb Sihped Tenbxc (Cenletei sanupmotui). 

This ei)eciea is of small size : the head is very conical ; 
the muzzle elongated and pointed ; the bodv is clothed 
with a mixture of spines and bristles, and is banded lon- 
gitudinally yellow and black. Native country, Mada- 
--war. (Fig. 117.) 



Ths Spikt Tbhsec, OB Tzudbac 



'4' ""* '7—7' 
The tendrac of BuSbn U more like « hedeebog in ap- 
pearance than are the two previoiii species. It is covered 
above with dote, ihort, stiff spines, and with brietle-like 
luure on the under parts. The spines are of a deep 
maboganv colour, whitish at the root and point. Under 
parts, yellowish white. Native country, Madagascar, 
where it is add to make a burrow in the neiebbourhooa 
of fresh or salt water; its habits resemble those of tbe 
re«t of its race, and it i* acceptable to the negroes as 
food. (Fig. 118.) 



1 19.-Spiny TBIlr«. 

An insectiToroue animal allied to the teodrac, and 
called Sokinah at Madagascar, will be found described 
and figured under the name of Echinopi Tdfain, MaN 
tin, in the 'Trans. Zool, 8oe.,' vol. ii. p. 249, and 
characterized in the ' Zool. Proceeds.,' 1838, p. 17. 
Ofitshabitsand manners no accounts have been obt)>=~~'' 



but frtim the ri^dneet of the spines, and the developnient 
af the muBCular subculaneoui expansion (Panmadus 
camosiu), it appears probable that this animal baa, like 
the bedgehc^, tne power of rolling itself up iDto a ball, 



TsB Gtmhurc {Gj/inmira Aq^tetn). 
Of the genus Gptrntura (Horifield and Vigors) <»ie 
ipecies only is at present recognised. It is a native of 
Sumatra, and its introduction to science is due to the late 
Sir. T. Stamford Raffles, who first described it under the 
title of VwoTa Gymmira. Cuvier observes that it ap- 
pears to approach Cladobates (^Tupaia) in its teeth, and 
the shrews in its muzzle and scalj tail. The toes are 
five in number on each foot; the eyes are small; the 
whiskers long; the fur consists of a short dense woolly 
jndercoat, and long coarse thinly-set hairs. The body, 
egs, first half of the tail, and a stripe above the eyea, are 
;)lack J the head, neck, and end ot the tail are white; 
.be iBuule is elongated. The dentition as follows:— 
Indsora, - ; canines, -^ , molars, -^. Of it» hSWts 
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nothing definite is known. It exhales a strong musky 
smell. Specimens are preserved in the Museum of the 
Zoological Society. (Fig. 119.) 

Thb Banxjung {Ikipma Javanicd), 

The gcaius Tiwaia, Raffles {Qadobatea^ F. Cuvicr; 
SorexgliSj Diard ; Glusorex, Desmarest ; Hyogate^ Tem- 
minck), contains about three species, natives of Sumatra 
and Java, where they inhabit the forests. In their den- 
tition there is some resemblance to that of the hedgehog. 

The formula stands as follows : — Incisors, ^ ; canines, 

1—1 , 7—7 
; molars, 



1—1 



Q—Q 




Fig. 120 represents the teeth : a. 



^3:^ 




ISO.— Teeth of Banxring. 

those of the upper Jaw ; 6, those of Ae lower. The 
head is oblong and depressed ; the snout long and atte- 
nuated ; the nostrils lateral; the eves very large and 
rather prominent ; the body long, slender, and covered 
with close fur and soft hairs; the tail is long<^ than the 
body, and compressed ; the feet plantigrade and penta« 
dactyle; the toes compressed and furnished with hook**^ 
tslaws ; the thumb is distinct, and moveable in a dire 



111.— Hwl or Xnpali Tuu. 

oppoait« (o the others. Fig. 121 repreaenta the head of 
the 3\g}aia lima of Sumatra : a, in profile ; nod b, aa 
seen from abore. Fig-, 122 repreaenta the head of the 
baniring (^Htpaia Jaomuca) : and fig. 123-~a, the fore- 
foot ; b, the hind foot ; in both the thumb ia seen distinct, 
especialtr in the hind foot. 

Dr. Horafield (' Zoological Researches in Java'} 

states that in the Malajan language the name of Tupai ia ', 

a general term for vaiioua amaJl animals which have the 

-mal form and agility of the squirrel ; while each dif. 



ferent Bpedcs,arreeaUTto the observationj orthenativw 
of the Ulands ofthef^stem Archipelago, whera these 
animals are found, is disdnEuished b; a particutar epithet. 
Thiia two amall aDimalB which, accordiap to Dr. 
Horsfield's clasaification, belong to the genus above de- 
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scribed, are, be sajrs, denominated Thmai Prat and 
Tttpai Tana; while loveral other animals belon^ng to 
the genus Sdunu are denominated Tupai Jinjang, Tupai 
Tankmwi, &c. The same author states that three 
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Species of Tktpcda had been discovered when he wrote, 
two of which are natives of Sumatra, Peoang, and 
Singapura, while the third has been found ezdusively in 
Java, where it is distinguished \>j the name of Bangsriug 
or Sinsring. 

The tupaias, instead of being strictly terrestrial, lead, 
to a certain extent, the life of squirrels, having all their 
sprightliness and activity, and much of the general 
appearance of those animals. They are, in fact, semi- 
arboreal insectirora, and, were it not for their long head 
and pointed snout, could scarcely be distinguished, at a 
distance, from some of the Sciuri. Their fine soft fur is 
of a dark red, and on the tail the hair, which is long and 
bushy, is distichous, or arranged laterally, especially if 
viewed on the under surface. Sir T. Stamford Raffles 
states that they are decidedly diurnal, their large bright 
eyes being suited to daylight, and that they live princi- 
pally on fruits, and especially that of the Kayo gadis. 
The banxrine or bangsring of Java is lively and active. 
Dr. Horsfielu, who met with it during his researches in 
Java, states that, in traversing the province of Blam- 
bangan, in 1806, he discovered it in the extensive forests 
which almost entirely cover the eastern extremity of the 
island ; and he thinks that its range, though it may not 
be confined exclusively to that province, is extremely 
limited. From the scanty information afibrded by the 
natives, it would seem that the bangsring lives on trees, 
and feeds "on fruits and nuts;'* but Dr. Horsfield 
observes that this account must be received with due 
limitation, and he refers to the system of dentition as 
indicatmg that the bangsring is more adapted to animal 
than vegetable food. Length from extremity of nose to 
the root of the tail, six inches five lines ; of tail, six inches 
^ye lines. (Fig. 124.) 

The fur of the bangsring is close, silky, and delicate, 
with a few longer, more rigid, and darker-coloured hairs 
dispersed throuffhout it. The upper parts are brown, 
slightiy diversified with gray of^ difierent shades; the 
lower parts dirty white, with a slight tint of grayish : 
♦^« tail agrees with the upper parts ; and the scapular 
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line, wbich is nearlj an incli long, agreM with the 

The Terniginous Tupaia is a native of Sumatra, and 
does not appear to differ ejBetitialiy in iti habits from the 
Java species. Sir Stamford Raffles states that a tame 
litpmaferTUffinea iras suffered to go about at perfect 
libertj, ranged in freedom over the whole house, and 
never failed to piesent himself on the breakfast and din- 
ner table, where he partook of fruit and milk. Dr. 
Horsfield also mioCeS an extract from the ' Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society,' where it.is stated that a living 
7\ipaiaferrvgmea was brooght to Bengal by a medical 
gentleman ; it ran about the house tame, but would not 
allow itself to be caught for close inspection. Though 
at liberty to run out of doors whenever it liked, it showed 
no dispo^tion to leave its quarters, and evinced some 
sHachment to the family ; for whenever slrangere en- 
tered the house it showed disquietude and made a chat- 
tering noise. It gave no trouble in feeding, for it was 
always on the search after insects, and its favourite food 
seemed to he flies, crickets, grasshoppers, and cockroaches. 
Specimens of the three species are preserved in (he Mu- 
seum of the Zoological Society. 
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Order-^ CHEIROPTERA, or BATS. 

We regard the Bats (family CIteircptera, Cuvier ; Ves- 
pertilimidiSf Gray) as constituttng a distinct order, as it 
stands in the Catalogue of Mammalia in the ' Mus. Zool. 
Soc.,' 1838. 

The Bats, or Flitter-mice (Fledermauser) of the 
Germans ; Pipistrelli and Nottoli of the Italians ; Chauve- 
souris of the French, are termed Cheiroptera, that is, 
wing-handed (x^ipi a hand; vrcpov, a wing), because 
their anterior limbs are modified as organs of flight. Of 
all the mammalia, the bats alone emulate the feathered 
tribes in their aerial endowments. They are essentially 
flying insectivora : in the air they pass the active portion 
of their existence and revel in the exercise of their 
faculties. Their organs of flight, however, consist not, 
as in the bird, of stiff feathers disposed in order and based 
upon the bones of the fore arm, but of a large thin mem- 
brane stretched over and between the limbs, to which the 
bones act as stretchers, like the strips of whalebone in an 
umbrella, the tail in many species assisting also. Of this 
membrane the bones of the arms and hands are the prin- 
cipal supporters and levers of motion — we say hands, 
because, though not graspers, such must the anatomist 
consider them. All these bones, those] of the carpus 
excepted, are slender and remarkably elongated, and 
here we refer to the skeleton of the bat. (Fig. 126.) 
The humerus,^, is long and slender, but much more so 
is the radius, g, the only complete bone of the fore arm, 
the ulna, A, being reduced to a mere rudiment. The 
carpus, t, consists of six bones in two rows, the first row 
having two, the second row four bones, on which are 
based the metacarpal bones of the thumb, k, and of the 
fingers, /. These bones of the fingers are very slender 
and of extraordinary length, diverging from each other 
as they proceed. They are, however, moveable upon 
the metacarpus, and are not only capable of closing to- 
gether, but of beine folded down in contact with the 
fore arm. The phalanges, or true finger-bones, m, carry 
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on the elongation of this framework, and taper to a point, 
like the extremity of an angiing-rod, unfurnished with 
nails or claws. These fingers are essential not only for 
carrying out the wing to a due distance, but for keeping 
its margins stretched out, and for folding it down when 
requisite. In some genera the first finger consists but 
of one very fine bone, the second finger consists of three : 
occasionally the first finger is tipped with a very small 
hook-like nail. The thumb, k, is free, and usually short, 
consisting of a metacarpal and two digital bones, the last 
of which is armed with a strong hooked claw. Such 
then is tlie hand of the bat, essentially an apparatus for 
flight. Thus designed and constructed, rotation of the 
fore arm would not only be an unnecessary, but indeed 
an inconsistent endowment; its motion, therefore, is 
simply hinge-like, while that of the shoulder is to a great 
extent rotatory. 

It will easily be conceived that a membrane so exten- 
sive as the wing of the bat will require for its effective 
movements an extraordinary development of the muscles 
which govern it. That part of the skeleton, therefore, 
on which these muscles are fixed is accordingly modified ; 
the clavicles, c/, and scapulae, e, are of great magnitude 
and strengUi; the sternum, or breast-bone, though 
narrow, has a keel-like elevation along its anterior surface, 
analogous to what is seen in birds, while its upper end 
is developed into a manubrium, a, for the support of the 
large clavicles, which are thus thrown far laterally, the 
pectoral muscles being at the same time exceedingly yo> 
luminous ; indeed the whole of the osseous and muscular 
structure of the bat is concentrated upon its organs of 
flight. The hinder limbs can scarcely be regarded as 
organs of locomotion; they principally serve, in con- 
junction with the tail where present, to keep tiie mem- 
brane duly expanded — they are therefore comparatively 
feeble: the toes are five in number, and armed with 
sharp hooked claws, by which the animal suspends itself 
while at rest in its retreat. When with folded wings 
the bat attempts to proceed along a level surface, its 
-movements, though tolerably quick, are awkward and 
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sbuffliog ; ind it uwt the dftw of its thumb u a hook for 
catching hold of aey iiregularitie* in order to drag itself 
Klong : hence, oa a smooth polished surface it U greatly 
embarrasaed, but in tbe hollowi of trees, in the creviceB 
of masonry, and in rough chinks or fissures, it con climb 
and crawl about with considerable facility, as also about 
the wire-work of a cage, as we have of^n witnessed- 
The grraund, however, is not the destined provmce of the 
bat— the air is its home ; it is here that these singular 
creatures are all alertoesa, pursuing their insect prey, 
tnd utleringtheirshort sharp cryas they wheel in cinjing 
flights, or perform their abrupt and ugzag evolutions. 

In ^e oat the senses of smell and hearing, as might 
be concluded from the development and complication 
of their respective organs, are wonderfully acute. In 
several extensive genera, with a view to the rcGnement 
of these senses, we see the oose furnished with a mem- 
branous foliation or leaf of moat delicate structure, and 
often cwnplei in its arrangemeni; wMle tlie external 
membranous ears are large, expanded, and often united 




together, having folds or an inner reduplication, and 
capable of being folded down. (See fig. 126, tbe head of 
Megmkrma tr^o^um.) In short, both the osteolo^cal 
characters of the sluill and the development of the er- 
tenul appendages, traversed by multitudes of ner> 
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announce the aeuteness both of smell and hearing. But 
these creatures have another sense, that of feeling, so 
exquisitely refined as to require especial notice. The 
wings of these creatures consist, as we have stated, of a 
delicate and nearly naked membrane of great amplitude ; 
and these, as well as the membranous tissues of the ears 
and nose, are abundantly supplied with nerves, and have 
their sensibility so high as to afford something like a 
new sense which stands in the stead of sight. Xhe 
modified impressions which the air in quiescence, or in 
motion, however slight, communicates — ^the tremulous 
jar of the faintest current—^its temperature — the inde- 
scribable condition of such strata as are in contact with 
different bodies, are all apparently appreciated by the 
bat. If its eyes be covered up — ^nay, if it be even cruelly 
deprived of sight — ^rt wiH pursue its course about a room 
with a thousand obstacles in its way, avoiding them all ; 
neither dashing against the walls nor flying foul of the 
smallest thing, but threading its course with the utmost 
precision and quickness, and passing adroitly through 
apertures, or the interspaces of threads placed purposely 
across the apartment. This endowment, which almost 
exceeds belief, has been abundantlv demonstrated by 
the experiments of Spallanzani and otners ; it is the sense 
of touch refined to an inconceivable degree of perfection, 
rendering the bat aerial in feeling as in habits. 

Bats are all crepuscular or nocturnal ; during the day 
they sleep in their recesses, hanging head downwards, 
suspended by the hind feet. Numbers often congregate 
together on one common dormitory, and in Java and 
other adjacent islands one of the most extraordinary 
sights is that of a tree literally loaded with a crowd of 
huge roussettes, or flying foxes {Pteropus)^ all clustered 
together in pendant rows along the branches. In our 
latitudes the bats all hybemate, hanging in the same 
manner as during their ordinary sleep ; but whether this 
law of hybernation prevails among tnose species which 
are natives of the hotter regions does not appear to be 
satisfactorily determined; probably it does, for the 
tenrec (au animal allied to our hedgehog) hybemates 
n Madagascar, its native country. 
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The bats are extremely numerous, and ^^e distributed 
orer every portion of the globe, excepting in the coldest 
latitudes; it is, however, in the warmer regions that 
they are the most abundant, and attain te ^ largest 
dimensions. 

We have said that the bats are insectivorous ; some, 
however, are bloodsuckers ; and some, as the roussettes 
(Pterqpus)f eat fruit, plundering the gardens of their 
choicest productions. It would seem that some of the 
Brazilian bats also are frugivorous, devouring the fruit of 
the fig<tree, and that it is almost impossible to prevent 
the mischief, as they will creep, Kke mice, under the 
netting spread to protect the trees. 

In the bats the mammae are two, and pectoral ; the 
dentition varies : the symphysisof the lower jaw is firmly 
ossified, as in man and the ape tribe; a slender stylet 
(«, Fig. 125) runs from the neel to support the inter- 
femoral membrane. The bats are divided by Mr. Gray 
into five great sections or tribes, as follows, under two 
primary heads : — 

I. Istiqphori, or Leaf-nosed Bats. — Nostrils placed in 
a bald space, often elevated behind into a leaf ; teeth 
acutely tubercular ; index-finger not clawed. 

Tribe 1. PhyUostomina, Nose-disc expanded into 
a leaf behind , simple, and pierced with the nostrils in 
front. 

Tribe 2. BMnohphina. Nose-disc expanded into a 
leaf behind, and with a pit or process between the nos- 
trils in front. 

II. Anisttophori, Simplernosed Bats. Nostrils 
without a nasal leaf. 

Tribe 3. VespertUtonina, Grinders acutely tubercu- 
lar ; wings broad and large ; tail elongated and enclosed 
in the large conical interfemoral membrane ; upper in- 
cisor teeth near the canines, with a central space. 

Each nostril placed injfront of a groove, with a spiral, 
convolute, outer margin lobed anteriorly. 

Tribe 4. NoctUionina, Grinders acutely tubercular ; 
wings long and narrow ; body thin ; tail thick, short, the 
tip appearing on the upper surface of the large inter- 
femoral membrane. 
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Tribe S. Fter»pma. Grinden blimtljr tBberculRT ; 
no«e sim^a ; naatrila slightlj produced ; end of indei- 
lin^r clawed ; head cooicai ; eara airaple; wings long; 
lower jtHot of thumb long, anited to the wing bj a mem- 
brane; interfemorBl membrane short ; tail none, m* short 
Frnil'eating bata of Indko iaIaQilH and Polyoesia. 

Each of tlKie tribe* b again aubdivided according to 
ths variationa <^ minor points of structure, ttie genera 
being arranged under each Bubiection; but to puraue the 
subject into these niceties would be here out ot place ; 
we, however, recommend our stuentiGc reatiera to the 
' Revision of the Genera of Bs(s,' &c., by J. E. Graj, 
F.R.S., published in the ' Msfaiine of Zoology and 
Botany,' Ho. %n. 

or the first tribe (PAjfUoMemuM) our pictorial mu- 
■eum afibrds us several examples. 

Tax Ckkrdlatbii Jatblih-Bat 

iPhgUailoma crenulaturn.) 



:tT.-uC»ttu]MM ^nlin-Dil. 



In ttie genu* Phjllovtoma the cuiine teeth a 
strong. Denial formuk : — locisora, s caniu^i 

''5-5'' 



molars, j=32. There are two nasal ^>pe[iibge«, 



one like a horec-shoe, the other like a leaf or spear-head, 
rising up behind the former; the ears arc large, with a 
dentiJated inner slip (oreillon, or tragus') ; the tongue is 
bristled with papillce; the tail is variable in length, 
sometimes wanting. The present species, of which the 
habits and exact locality are unknowo, is a natiTe of 
. (Fig. 127.) 



The Ga^BATEB Jafslui-Bat 

{Phytlotttma perspieillaiani). 
This species is a 
win found it £ " ' 
(Fig. 128.) 

Thb VAMPmE'DAi ( Fftmptrus giectnmi). 

The genus Van^ma difien froiri PhyUostoaa in 

having one molar more on each ude in the upper jaw. 

Fig. 12S shows the choracterB of the incisors and 
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This species, the Andira-Guacu of Piso, is a native of 
South America ; its total length is about six inches. (Fig. 
130.) Piso thus describes its habits: — These bats 
" seek out every l^ind of animal and suck their blood ; 
but in Maranham there is a certain kind which ap- 
proaches by night the naked feet of men, and wounds 




Fig. 129. 

them for the sake of sucking human blood. The bite is 
so slight and subtle, that the wounded do not feel it 
before tlie bed, covered with blood, gives token of the 
wound. So great a quantity of blood flows from the en- 
venomed bite, that it can only be stopped with difficulty, 
and the peril is imminent unless a cure by the prescribed 
remedies be efiected. The inhabitants first wash these 
wounds with sea-water, and afterwards apply hot ashes, 
or even cautery, if the blood be not stopped." Captam 
Stedman, who states that he was bitten, thus describes 
the operation : — *' Knowing, by instinct, that the person 
they mtend to attack is in a sound slumber, they gene- 
rally alight near the feet, where, while the creature 
continues fanning with its enormous wings, which keeps 
one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe, 
so very small, indeed, that the head of a pin oould be 
scarcelpr received into the wound, which is consequently 
not painful ; yet through this orifice he continues to suck 
the blood until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues sucking and disgorging 
^U he is scarce able to fly; and the sufierer has often 
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been known to sleep from time into eternity. Cattle 
thej generally trite in the ear, but alwajs in places 
where the blood flows spontaneously. Having applied 
tobacco ashes as the beat remedy, and washed the gore 
from myself and my bammock, I observed several small 
heaps of congealed blood all round the place where I 
bad lain upon the ground ; on examining which, the sur~ 
seon judged I had lost at least twelve or fourteen oonces 
during the night." 



lyi.—VvBiin-BH. 

From these and similar accounts, themselves a little 
Overcoloured, have arisen extravagant representations 
and false statements, to which too much credit has been 
^ven : bloodsucliing propensities, moreover, have been 
attributed to the bats of Java and other c '' 



a bloodsucking bats of South America (an 
fiiithful describer), observes that " the species with a leaf 
upon the noee di^r from the other bats (of Paraguay) 
in being able to run, when on the ground, nearlr as last 
as a rat, and in their fondness for sucking the blood of 
animals. Sometimes they will bite the wattles and cresta 
of fowls while asleep, and suck their blood. The fowls 
generally die of this, as Kongrene is engendered in the 
wounds. They bite alao horses, mules, asses, and homed 
cattle, usually on the shoulders, buttocks, or neck, as tl 
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are better enabled to arrive at those parts from the facilities 
afforded them by the mane and tail. Nor is man himself 
secure from their attacks : on this point I am able to give 
a very faithful testimony, since I have had the ends of 
my toes bitten by them four times while I was sleemng 
in the cottages in the open country. The wounds which 
they inflicted, without my feeling them at the time, were 
circular, or rather elliptical ; their diameter was trifling, 
and their depth so superficial as scarcely to penetrate the 
cutis.** The blood drawn " is merely from the capillary 
vessels of the skin, and is extracted thence, beyond doubt, 
by the action of sucking or licking." Nobody *' fears 
these animals or gives himself any trouble about them." 

To the same effect is Mr. Swainson*s testimony : — 
" They are constantly in the habit of attacking animals 
during the nieht and sucking their blood. Our own 
horses and mules on many occasions, after having arrived 
at the end of the day's journey and being turned out to 
graze, would be brought in by the guides in the morning 
with their shoulders and haunches covered with blood ; 
neither is it an uncommon thing for these real vampires 
to enter the habitations of the natives, and fasten on the 
legs of some incautious sleeper who has not snuglr se- 
cured his feet beneath the coverlid. Stories, indeed, 
are told of these incautious sufferers having bled so pro- 
fusely as to have died ; but we never could ascertain the 
fact, nor did we ever suffer from the visits of these mid- 
night phlehotomists.** 

Mr. Darwin was fortunate enough to capture a blood- 
sucking bat {Desmodus D^Orhignyi, Waterhouse) in 
the act. "The vampire^bat,** says Mr. Darwin, in 
that part of bis highly interesting book which relates his 
adventures when travelling on horseback in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio Janeiro, "is often the cause of much 
trouble by biting the horses on their withers. The in- 
jury is generally not so much owing to the loss of blood 
as to the inflammation which the pressure of the saddle 
afterwards produces. The whole circumstance has lately 
been doubted in England : I was, therefore, fortunate in 
^>eing present when one was actually caught on a horse's 
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back. We were bivouacking late one evening, near 
Coauimbo, in Chile, vehen my servant, noticing that one 
of tne horses was vi^ restive, went to see what was the 
Aiatter, atid^ ftmcying he could distinguish something, 
suddenly put his hand on the beast's withers, and secured 
the vampire* In the morning the spot where the bite 
had been inflicted was easily distinguished, from being 
slightly swollen and bloody. The third day afterwards 
we rode the horse without any ill effects." 

**It is interesting," says Mr. Waterhouse, "to find 
that the structure of the animal is in perfect accordance 
with the habits above detailed by Mr. Darwin. Among 
other points, the total absence of true molars, and the 
consequent want of the power of masticating food, is the 
most remarkable : on the other hand, we find the canines 
and incisors perfectly fitted for inflicting a wound such as 
described, wnile the small size of the interfemoral mem- 
brane (giving freedom to the motions of the legs), toge- 
ther wim the unusually large size of the thumb and claw, 
would enable the bat, as I shouldj imagine, to fix itself 
with great security on the body of the horse. (* Zool. 
of Beagle,' No. 1 of Part II., p. 2.) 




IS l.F-*S]i«letm af Vfumpin. 

Fig. 131 represents the skeleton of a species of vam- 
pire, as figured by De Bldnville. 
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Tbh Tbifouated MsaiDBUfji. 

(Megaderma Iri/oliiai). 
In the genni Megadtrwa the nose-leaf i« rimple and 
erect; the wings and e&ra are very large ; there ia no 
tail ; indior teeth wanting-. The Megaderma trifoiaan 
inbabits Jata, where it U called Lovo by the natives. 
Id Fig. 126, J represents the skull of ibe Megaderma 
fnmi of Western Africa. 

Passing to the second tribe, lUiinoiopluMi, we find the 
f<Jlowing examples: — 
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The Sflensid Hos8E8HOB-Bat 

{RManltiphianBbilia, Horsf.; JJippatideria nabilii. Gray), 

This IJne species, a natire of Java, is called KibblSic 
by the Javanese. The nasal apparatus consists of a 
broad membrane stretching transversely across the nose 
in form of a shelf; the aides are bounded by several 
parallel folds, and inferiorty it constitutes a semicircular 
envelope, which has a short, obtusely-rounded point in 
the middle. Colour above, pure brown; beneath, brown 
variegated with gray. Fur remarkably long and silky, 
and supplied with a moat delicate down at the base, so 
as to be throughout very soft to the touch. Body four 
inches in length. Expansion nineteen inches and a half 
(Pig. 132.) 



TrX THBBE-TOtXTHBD HoBSBSSOE-BaT 

(^Shaulopkm Irideiu, Geoff. ; Hippoadtrta Iridai*, Or«;). 

This is a small Bpecies, fojnd in great numbers in the 
tomba of Egypt, where the objects of ancient idolatry 
are, indeed, given "to the bati," which £nd in the re- 
cesses and chambers of lemples and pyramids a coogenial 
retreat Fig. 133 shows the head and skull. 
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Of the third tribe, Vetpertilitmtm, the folWing are 
spedmeu : — 

GaOFTBOi's Ntctbbib {Nj/eterit Geoffroyi). 
We have already alluded to the sensibility with which 
the integuments of the bats are endowed ; tnis, however, 
is Dot the only peculiarity to be noticed, for in the genus 
NyderU there exists a power of inflation to such a 
degree, that, when the faculty is eierted, the animal 
looks, according to Geoffroy, like a little balloon fitted 
with wings, a head, and feet. The subcutaneous tissue 
is the part inflated, and, as the skin adheres to the body 



at particular points only, the connexion being b;r m 
of loose cellular membranes, spaces are left which can 
be tilled with air at the will of the Nyeterw, through 
the cheek- pouches, which are perforated at the bottom 
■0 as to communicate with those spaces. When the 
Nyctoris wishes to inflate its skin, it draws in its breath, 
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closes it* nostrili, «nd transmils the ur tbrougb the per- 
forations of the cheek-poucbea to the subcutaneoiu 
spaces, vtA die wr is prevented ftom returning by Ibe 
action of a sphincter, which closes those openings, utd 
by valves of considerable «ze on the nedc and beck. 
Fig. 134 shows the head and skull. 



The characters of this s^eiius ma; be thus summed up ; 
■ deep farrow down die forehead ; nostrils covered by a 
cartih^nons moveable lid; interfemoraJ membrane ve^ 
large, comprehending the Uil, which terminates in a little 

4 4—4 
bifid cartilage. Indoors, - ; molars, ; ears large, 

united at their baae. Geoflrwy's Kycteris is a natiTe of 
the Thebaid and Senegal. 

Of the British bats, the Common Bat ( fespertiVw 
pipittreBut), the Great Bat (K. noctuZs), and the 
Long-Bwed Bat (Pkcotiu auritut), k is not necessary 
tOBfive representations; but Fig. 136 represents the head 
and skill] of the Ve^ertilio pipistrdbu: Fig. 138 the 
Itead and skull of the Timor Long-eared Bat (Pleoofus 
Tbaortermt); b, front view of the teeth; c, profile of 
the skull ; d, profile of the head. 

Of tribe 4, XocHHonina, the 




1W.— Tluiv Inni and Bit. 

The Mauutius Taphozou* 

C J^phozoiu Mavritianvi). 

In the genus Taphozous there &re no iDcisor teeth on 
the upper jaw. Several species are known ; the ode of 
which we represent the head is a native of tiie Manritiiis. 
(Fig. 137.) 

vol- 11. K 
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Thb Lbpobime Noctiuo (IfodHio leporinia). 
Canines very strong j Diuzzle short and swollen, and 
dWided and studded with fleshj tubercle? or warts ; nose 
simple, and losing itself in the lips; ears amall and 
lateral ; inlerfemoral membrane very much developed ; 
and enveloped at its base. Dental formula : — Imjsois, 




88.— Leporine Nocllli 
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4 . 1—1 , 4—4 

- ; canines, ; molars, ; = 28. 

2 1 — 1 5 — 6 

Fig. 138 : a, profile of head ; b, profile of skull ; c, 
front view of muzzle ; d, front view of teeth. 

The Noctilio leparinus is of the size of a rat. Fur of 
a uniform reddish yellow. This is the Vespertilio lepo- 
rmm of Gmelin ; NocHLio umcolor of Greof&oy. Local- 
ities — Brazil, Peru, and Paraguay. 

The DnsKT MoiiOssus {Molossm obscurus). 

Head short, muzzle swollen ; ears large ; earlet ex- 
ternal ; iiiterfemoral membrane straight, with a square ter- 
mination ; tail long, enveloped at its base, and most fre- 
quently free at its extremity. Dental formula : — Incisors, 

2 . 1—1 5—6 

-; canmes, ; molars, = 28. (Fig. 139.) The 





ra 




139.— Head, Skull, and Front Teeth of Dnsky Molossus. 

geographical distribution of this form is wide : Africa, 
Asia, and South America possess it ; but the species 
which are numerous occur principally in the two last- 
mentioned localities. < 

The Molossus obscums {Molossus fumarius of Spix ; 
Dysopes obscurus of Temminck) is of the size of the 
Barbastelle of Europe. Fur composed of hair of two 
colours, blackish-brown above, and ash-brown below. 
Whiskers at the borders of "the lips. Length about three 
inches three lines. Expansion nine inches. Localities, 
Brazil and Guiana. 

&2 
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The fifth tribe, Ptercpma, contains the follow- 
ing :— 

Thk Ambotva Ftkropus {Pteropus JDussumieri). 

The Roussettes, Ternate Bats, or Flying Foxes, as 
the Pteropi are termed, are, most of them, of large size, 
with fox-like heads and a vast spread of wing : the molars 

6--6 4—4 

are or , and bluntly tubercular ; the tongue 

6—6 6—6 

is short ; interfemond membrane very little developed. 
Fig. 140 represents the skull of Kerauden's Roussette. 
The present species is a native of India and Amboyoa, 
and is of large size ; its manners closely resemble those 
of the kalong. (Fig. 141.) 




Fig.140. 

Tms Kaix>ho {Pteropus Javanicus), 

This species, which measures five feet in the spread or 
the wings, is a native of Java. The upper jpart of the 
neck is smoky-red ; the rest of the fur dull black. (Fig. 
142.) In the lower parts of Java it is very common, and 
lives in troops, which do not appear to vint the more 
elevated districts. Numerous individuals, says Dr. 
Horsfield, select a large tree for their resort, and, sus- 
pending themselves by the claws of their hind limbs to 
the naked branches, often in companies of several huno 
dreds, afibrd to a stranger a very singular spectacle. A 
species of ficus, resembling the Ficus reSgwut of India, 
which is often found near the villages of the natives, 
'" rds them a very favourite retreat, and the extended 
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branches of one of these are sometimes corered with them. 
They pass the greater portion of the daj in Bleep, hang- 
ing motionless: ranged in succession, with the head 
downwards, the membrane contracted about the body, 
and often in close contact, they have little resemblance 
to living beings, and by a person not accustomed to their 
economy are readily mistaken for a part of the tree, or 
for a fruit of uncommon size suspended from its branches. 
In general these societies preserve a perfect silence 
during the day ; but if they are disturM, or if a con- 
tention arises among thein, they emit sharp piercing 
shrieks, and tbdr awkward attempts to extricate Iheui- 
selvee when oppressed by the lignt of the sun exhibit a 
ludicrous spectacle. In consequence of the sharpness of 
their claws, their attachment is so strong that they can- 
not readily leave their hold without the assistance of (' 
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expanded membrane ; and if suddenly killed in the natu- 
ral attitude during the day, they continue suspended after 
death. It is necessary, therefore, to oblige them to take 
wing by alarming them, if it be desired to obtain them 
during the day. (Fig. 143.) Soon after sunset they 
gradually quit their hold, and pursue their nocturnal 
flight in quest of food. They direct their course, by an 
unerring instinct, to the forests, villages, and plantations, 
occasioning incalculable mischief, attacking and devouring 
indiscriminately every kind of fruit, from the abundant 
and useful cocoa-nut which surrounds the dwelling oi the 
meanest peasantry, to the rare and most delicate produc- 
tions which are cultivated with care by princes and chiefs 
of distinction. By the latter, as well as by the European 
colonists, various methods are employed to protect the 
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orchards and gardens. Delicate fruits, such as mangoes, 
jambus, lansas, &c., as they approach to maturity, are inge- 
niously secured by means of a loose net or basket, skilfully 
constructed of split bamboo. Without this precaution, 
little valuable fruit would escape the ravages of the kalong. 
There are few situations in the lower parts of Java in 
which this nieht-wanderer is not constantly observed : 
as soon as the light of the sun has retired, one animal is 
seen to follow the other at a small but irregular distance, 
and this succession continues uninterrupted till darkness 
obstructs the view. The flight of the kalong is slow and 
steady, pursued in a straight line, and capable of long 
continuance. The chase of the kalong forms occasionally 



an amusement of the colonists and inhabitants during the 
moonlight nights, which in tiie latitude of Java are un- 
commonly serene. He is wulched in hi» descent to the 
fruit-trees, and a dischat^ of email shot readily brings 
him to the ground. By tliia means tour or five indi- 
viduals are frequently obtained id the course of an hour. 



Pallis's Molucca Bat (^Bixrpyia PaUasiC). 
The genus Harpt/ia of Illiger (not of Cuyier) differs in 
having the wings arising from the centre of the back, 
the lipa thick, and the head broad and short ; indei- 
fio^r clawed. The Hicrjtyia Palban (^Cepkalotes Pal- 
lam, GeoHroy) is a native of the Moluccas. It measures 
two feet io the expansion of the wings. The dental for- 
. ■ ^ T . 2 .1-1 4-^ 

muu is tbui : — Incisors, r- ; canines, z — r ; molan, ■ -r- 

Of the habits of this species we have no details ; but 
we give a repreaentation of the head and jaw. (Fig. 144.) 
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It ma; surprise gome to leam that fourteen distinct 
species, referable respectively to the genera Ehmolo^iu, 
Barbastdba, Pkcolta, Vespertilio, and Scotopkilut, aie 
indigenous in our ialand. Of these, however, seveial 
are eitremel; rare end restricted to certain localities; 
but some, OS the Pipistrelte (Vey>ertilw PipistreHut, 
Geoff. ; Scotop/uiui conmuais, Gray) and the Long-eared 
Bat {Plecotus auritvs), are everywhere abundant- Nor 
is the Great Bat (VespertQio Nochda, Schreb. ; Seolo- 
phiba Noctula, Gray) of unfrequent or 



w 



It has been suspected that some of our British bats 
may possibly migrate, and pass the winter, like the swai- 
low, in some genial region where their insect prey is 
abundant. For this supposition there is not the slightest 
Jbundation ; all our bats hybemate ; but (he period at 
which they become torpid in their retreats, end revive 
to visit again " the Kjyinpses of (he moon," difiers in the 
different species. The pipistrelle, or common British 
bat, is the soonest roused from its lethargic trance. It 
usually appears in March, and does not retire until the 
winter has decidedly set in, and its insect food has ilis- 
appeared. Yet during the winter it will olten rouse up 
and flit about, and that too during the middle of the day, 
as we have ourselves often witnessed. We have aeen ii 
abroad in November and December, though the weather 
was cold ; and a friend shot one of these bats just before 
Christmas in the middle of the day, which, though the 
temperature was ncfir or at the freeiing point, was clear 
and bright. The noclule appears at the latter end of 
April, and seeks its winter dormitory io August. The 
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long-eared bat (Plecottis auritus) is active in the early 
part of October. 

The various species of our bats differ more or less dis- 
tinctly from each other in the style and character of their 
flight. The pipistrelle flits quickly, making abrupt and 
zigzag turns, and often skims near the ground ; the noc- 
tuie, which was first noticed as an English bat by White, 
sweeps high in the air on powerful wings, whence he 
termed it aUivoUms. On one occasion we saw three or 
four of this species wheeling round a row of sycamore-trees 
in Kent, uttering continually sharp grating cries. The 
chafer (Melohntha vulgaris) was at the same time flying 
about in great numbers, and no doubt proved a source 
of attraction to them. The flight of the long-eared bat 
is rapid, and it makes large circles, or courses to and fro 
like the swallow. In the aerial evolutions of the bats, 
the tail and membrane extending between the two hind 
limbs act as a rudder, enabling the animals to turn more 
or less abruptly : it would seem moreover that the tail 
is to a certain extent a prehensile organ. Mr. Bell, 
who first noticed the circumstance, observes that a small 
portion of the tail in most of our bats is exserted beyond 
the margin of the interfemoitd membrane, and in as- 
cending or descending any rough perpendicular surface 
this little caudal finger hooks upon such projections as 
occur, so as to add to the creature's security. When a 
bat traverses the wires of a cage this action of the tail is 
particularly conspicuous. 

White observes that it is a common notion that bats 
will descend chimneys ** and gnaw men's bacon," and 
adds that the story is by no means improbable, as a tame 
bat did not refuse raw flesh, though insects seemed to be 
most acceptable. The common bat often enters larders, 
and has been seen clinging to a joint of meat in the act 
of making a hearty meal upon it. Of this circumstance 
we are assured by Mr. Bell. 

That bats can be tamed is a remarkable fact; but 
various species differ in the degrees of their docility. Mr. 
White's bat, a pipistrelle, was so tame that it would take 
flies out of a person's hand. '^ If you gave it anything to 
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eat, it brought its wings round before the mouth, hoyer- 
ing, and hiding its head in the manner of birds of prey 
when they feed. The adroitness it showed in shearing 
off the wings of the flies, which were always rejected, was 
worthy of observation, and pleased me much." 

In the ' Proceedings of the Zoological Society ' for 
1 834 we find the following interesting details relatiye to 
the habits of the pipistrelle in captivity, by Mr. G. 
Daniell. In July, 1833, he received five specimens of 
this little bat from Elvetham, Hampshire ; all were 
females, and pregnant. ** They had been kept in a tin 
powder-canister for several days, and, on being turned 
loose into a common packing-case with a few strips of 
deal nailed over it to form a cage, they exhibited much 
activity, progressing rapidly along the bottom of the 
box, ascending the bars to the top, and then throwing 
themselves off as if endeavouring to fly. They ate flies 
when offered to them, seizing them with the greatest 
eagerness, and devouring them greedily, all of them con- 
gregating together at the end of the box at which they 
were fed, crawling over, snapping at, and bitmg each 
other, at the same time uttering a grating kind of squeak. 
Cooked meat was next presented to them, and rejected ; 
but raw beef was eaten by them with avidity, and with 
an evident preference for such pieces as had been m<M8t- 
ened with water. This answered a double purpose : the 
weather being warm, numbers of blue-bottle flies {Sfrtxa 
vomitoriaf Linn.) were attracted by the meat, and on 
approaching within range of the bat s wings were struck 
down by their action, the animal itself falling at the 
same moment with all its membranes expanded, and 
cowering over the prostrate fly, with its head thrust 
under, in order to secure its prey. When the head 
was again drawn forth the membranes were immediately 
closed, and the fly was observed to be invariably 
taken by the head. Mastication appeared to be a 
laboured occupation, consisting of a succession of eager 
bites or snaps, the sucking process (if it may be so termed) 
by which the insect was drawn into the mouth being 
much assisted by the looseness of the lips. Several 
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minutes were employed in devouring a large fly. In the 
first instance the flies were eaten entire, but Mr. Daniell 
afterwards observed detached wings in the bottom of the 
box. These, however, he never saw rejected, and he is 
inclined to think that tliey are generally swallowed. A 
slice of beef attached to the side of the box was found 
not only to save trouble in feeding, but also, by attract- 
ing the flies, to afibrd good sport in observing the animals 
obtain their food by this new kind of bat-fowling. Their 
olfactory nerves appear to be very acutely sensible. 
When nanging by their posterior extremities and attach- 
ed to one of the bars in Iront of the cage, a small piece 
of beef at a little distance from their noses would remain 
unnoticed ; but when a fly was placed in the same situ- 
ation, they would instantly begin snapping at it. The 
beef they would eat when hungry, but they never refused 
a fly. In the daytime they often clustered together in a 
comer, but towards the evening they became very lively, 
and gave rapid utterance to their harsh grating notes. 
One of them died on the fifth day after they came into 
Mr. Daniell's possession, two on the fourteenth, the 
fourth survived until the eighteenth, and the fifth until 
the nineteenth day." Each was found to contain a single 
young one. On the 16th of May, 1834, the same gen- 
tleman procured five specimens of the noctule bat, four 
females and a male. The latter, which died in two days, 
was very impatient of confinement, restless and savage, 
snapping at the females, and breaking his teeth in his 
attempts to escape by biting the wires of the cage. 
He constantly rejected food. The females were fuso 
at first sulky, but in about two days began to eat, 

f referring small bits of beef to flies, beetles, or gentles, 
n the course of a few days three of these died, each 
found to be pregnant with a single of&pring. The sur- 
vivor lived for more than a month, and fed in preference 
upon the hearts and livers of fowls : she rejected large 
flies, but partially devoured one or two chafers (JdelO' 
lantha vulgaris). In taking food, it was remarked that 
the wings were not thrown forward as in the pipistrelle, 
the food being seized with an action similar to that of a 
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dog. The water that drained from the food was lapped, 
but the noctule did not raise its head in drinking as the 
pipistrelle was observed to do. This noctule took great 
pains in cleansing herself: she used the hinder limbs as 
combs, parting the hair on either side from head to tail, 
and forming a straight line down the middle of the back. 
The membrane of the wings was cleaned by the creature's 
nose, which it forced through the folds so as to expand 
them. During her captivity she brought forth a single 
ofi&pring perfectly destitute of hair and blind : this she 
wrapped up so closely as to prevent any observation being 
made. In the evenmg of tne day afxer giving birth to 
her offspring she died. But the young one was alive, 
and attached to the teat of the mother ; whence it was . 
removed, wrapped in warm flannel, and fed with milk, 
which it took from a sponge. It survived eight days, at 
which time its eyes had not opened, and it had acquired 
very little hair. The long-eared bat seems to be far more 
docile than the noctule. In captivity this el^ant 
species is confident and familiar, veiy careful in cleaning 
its fur, and enjoying to gambol and play with others of 
its species, pretending to bite as we see dogs do 
when in good-humoured sport. Mr. Bell informs us that 
Mr. James Sowerby possessed a long-eared bat, which 
when at liberty in the parlour would come to the hand 
of those who held a fly towards it, and take the insect 
without hesitation. ^* If the insect were held between 
the lips, the bat would then settle on its young patron's 
cheek, and take the fly with great gentleness from the 
mouth ; and so far was this familiarity carried, that, 
when either of my young friends made a humming noise 
with the mouth in imitation of an insect, the bat would 
search about the lips for the promised dainty." 

The barbastelle (Vespertilio barbasteHuSy Linn.) is 
timid and restless, and very impatient of confinement. 
This bat seems to become torpid more readily than most 
of our British bats, and also more completely so. The 
reddish-ffray bat {VespertUio natteren) was found by 
Mr. Bell to be very familiar and confiding, readily taking 
food from the hand ; while the whiskered bat ( V. mysta- 
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cinus) is timid and restless, and, refusing food, soon 
dies after its capture. The barbastelle, the long-eared 
bat, and the two last mentioned, often hjbemate in 
caverns. Mr. Bell's specimens were found with others 
in a large chalk cavern in Kent excavated at the bot- 
tom of a shaft seventy feet deep. 

With regard to the senses'possessed by these interesting 
animals, the sight is quick, and the position of the eyes, 
which are small, but bright, is favourable for the chase 
and accurate seizure of insects during rapid flight. Of 
Hie peculiarities of their organs of smell, hearing, and 
feeling, we have treated at page 185 et seq. 

Full, then, of interest is the history of our British bats, 
of which we have selected a few details. To watch 
their ways and actions, what time evening assumes " her 
gradual dusky yeil," when the silence of the tranquil 
scene is unbroken, save by their sharp reiterated cry, the 
churr of the goatsucker, and drowsy hum of the shard- 
borne beetle, is alike pleasing to the contemplative man 
and the naturalist. 



